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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  the  following  pages,  having  been  in- 
capacitated for  more  active  labours  by  protracted 
personal  affliction,  formed  the  resolution  of  employ- 
ing the  leisure  which  was  afforded  him  in  writing  a 
work  on  Jamaica,  which  he  ventures  to  hope  will  in 
some  measure  supply  a  desideratum  long  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  the  conductors  and  supporters  of 
our  various  missionary  societies. 

None  but  the  invalided  missionary  knows  the  bit- 
terness of  those  feelings  which  fill  the  heart,  when 
compelled  by  sickness  to  leave  behind  him  his  scene 
of  arduous  but  happy  toil,  and  to  re-visit  his  native 
shores  under  circumstances  which  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  engaging  in  active  exertion  for  the  promo- 
tion of  that  cause  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life. 
In  these  feelings,  which  not  all  the  sympathy  and 
kindness  of  friends  can  wholly  remove,  the  writer  has 
largely  shared.  But  should  it  be  found  that  the 
present  effort  of  his  pen  has  in  some  measure  supplied 
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tlmt  *'  Ittck  uf  wjrvice  *'  wludi  lie  hoped  to  have  other- 
wise reudered,  wit  im\y  will  iiie  severitr  of  the  trial 
be  greatly  ^liei'iaitad,  but  tiuxmgbout  hit  fature  day? 
it  will  }»rove  a  source  <if  hi^  aud  joyouE  satigfELdioiL 

'lliougb  ihe  ttuumer  in  vludb  he  ha£  accomplififaed 
fai«  iAjf^  will  iA'Oomffw^  be  ranouely  egtimated,  he  can 
Uio^  <x)Osdiiesiti<>usly  u&rm^  that  in  all  his  statements 
ijbe  has  at  leaet  t^odeayoufed  to  be  Bcnipuloagly  cor- 
recti  aiMl  to  ^Y«  a  &ltfafijl  represeotadoD  of  Jamaica 
as  it  waSf  and  Jamaica  aa  it  tt .     Having  been  a  re- 
4Ami  oa  tfaa  island  iioice  the  year  1823,  he  has  had 
e^ieodied  opportumtias  of  acquainting  himself  with 
it     And  tlioughf  with   regard  to  ita  peat  history, 
and  present  commercial  condition,  aa  well   as  some 
i)tlu»r   particulars,    he  haa  been  compelled  to  avail 
hlmsalf  of  the  kbours  of  the  historian,  yet  the  greater 
portion  is  tlie  result  of  his  own  observation  and  expe- 
rientte,     lie  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
ftiets  uarrattul,  illustrative  of  the  fervent  piety,  grow- 
ing Intelligence,  and  rapidly  improving  temporal  cir- 
inmmtnnoes  of  tliose  who  but  a  few  years  since  not 
only  tasted  tlie  ••  wormwood  and  the  gall  "  of  slavery, 
but  wluH  witli  regard  to  their  spiritual  condition,  were 
••  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,"  will 
strengthen  the  hands  and  encourage  the  hearts  of 
those  Christian  philanthropists  to  whose  benevolent 
and  uueeasing  ^^rts  the  mighty  chai^  is,  under 
Uad«  to  be  allribaled.    Nor  does  he  fed  willing  to 
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repress  the  deli^tful  antidpatioii  that  by  these  pages 
feelmgs  may  be  awakened  which  shall  ultimately  con- 
tribute to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  not 
only  shall  the  bli^bting  curse  of  slayery  pass  away 
from  every  land,  but  when  **  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  coyer  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea." 

It'  may  possibly  be  thought  by  some  that  too  many 
anecdotes  have  been  introduced,  as  well  as  too  liberal 
a  use  made  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  negro  dialect. 
K  any  i^xilogy  is  required,  the  author  begs  to  state 
that  he  has  been  governed  in  this  particular  not  so 
much  by  his  own  predilections  and  tastes  as  by  the 
advice  of  valued  friends,  who  judged  that  such  a 
method  of  illustrating  the  various  topics  to  which 
attention  is  directed  would  be  more  likely  than  any 
other  to  interest  and  benefit  a  large  class  of  his 
readers — an  object  at  which  he  considered  himself 
bound  to  aim. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  prominence  has 
been  ^ven  to  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
black  and  coloured  population,  and  to  the  encouraging 
results  of  missionary  efibrts  among  them. 

To  preserve  the  fidelity  of  an  historical  record,  the 
authOT  has  necessarily  reverted  to  circumstances  of  a 
painful  as  well  as  a  pleasing  character ;  and  if  in  so 
doing  he  has  reflected  upon  what  he  regards  as  ex- 
isting evils,  it  has  been  from  a  consciousness  of  duty, 
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as  it  is  by  such  representations  that  manners  and 
customs  are  reformed.  Most  truly  can  he  affirm  that 
he  cherishes  no  improper  feeling  towards  the  higher 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  most  sincere  desire  of  his  heart  that  her 
governors^  senators,  judges,  and  magistrates  may  be 
men  eminent  for  piety  and  equity — ^that  the  higher 
classes  of  her  population,  as  well  as  her  peasantry,  may 
be  truly  good,  industrious,  and  happy — ^that  she,  as  a 
country,  may  excel  in  all  that  is  great,  and  noble, 
and  distinguished — that  she  may  ever  remain  con- 
nected with  Britain,  not  only  politically,  but  by  ties  of 
the  warmest  affection  and  holiest  sympathies,  cemented 
by  the  most  sacred  bonds  that  can  hold  society  to- 
gether. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  writer  is  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  progress  of  his  own  deno- 
mination than  with  that  of  any  other,  and  consequently 
has  given  to  it  a  more  fiill  and  circumstantial  account. 
Had  it  been  practicable,  it  would  have  afforded  him 
the  sincerest  pleasure  to  have  embodied  in  his  work  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  successes  and  encou- 
ragements of  those  honoured  brethren  of  other  deno- 
minations whose  labours  have  been  signally  owned 

« 

and  blessed.  It  is  a  deficiency  which  he  sincerely 
regrets.  But  having  left  the  island  without  any  in- 
tention of  becoming  an  author,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  too 
confident  expectation  of  being  engaged  in  more  active 
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semce  during  his  Bojoiim  in  his  native  land,  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  those  sources  of  information  which 
would  have  been  open  to  him,  had  he  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  writing  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  since  thus 
engaged  he  has  been  prevented  by  a  variety  of  dr- 
Gumstances  from  obtaining  that  correct  statistical  in- 
formation which  was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  fulfil 
his  first  intention.  To  these  causes  alone  is  the  omis- 
non  to  be  attributed.  Far  firom  him  be  that  attach- 
ment to  a  party  which  would  lead  him  to  regard  with 
feelings  of  jealousy  or  indifierence  the  labours  of  those 
whom,  though  under  another  name,  he  regards  as 
brethren,  and  honours  as  the  servants  of  Christ.  He 
can  truly  say,  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  ;"  and  ardently  does  he 
long  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  which  is  destined  to 
witness  tiiat  delightful  union  of  soul  and  effort  which 
constituted  the  burden  of  his  prayer  who  is  "head 
over  all  things  to  the  church."  "  That  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."* 

Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  on 
liberal  and  comprehensive  principles,  but  designed 
especially  for  the  education  of  the  descendants  of 
Africa  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning  and  science, 

*  John  zvii.  21, 
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will  be  found  as  an  Appendix,  to  which  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader  is  invited. 

The  volume  being  already  increased  far  beyond  its 
originally  intended  size,  in  addition  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  all  the  statistics  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  the  author  has  not  added  the  sketch  of  mis- 
sionary stations  announced  in  the  Prospectus.  The 
omission,  however,  he  flatters  himself  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  important,  inasmuch  as  it  may  easily  be 
supplied  by  individual  reference  to  the  publications  of 
each  Society. 

As  a  Christian  missionary,  whose  life  has  been 
spent,  not  in  learned  seclusion,  but  in  the  duties  and 
incessant  labours  of  his  office,  the  author  makes  no 
pretensions  to  literary  excellence.  His  aim  has  been 
to  produce  a  work  which  might  be  interesting  and 
useful,  even  without  those  embellishments  of  diction 
which,  though  ever  pleasing,  are  not  always  necessary. 
As  it  is,  he  commends  his  volume  to  the  attention  of 
the  churches  and  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  as 
an  humble  contribution  to  the  glory  of  Him  in  whose 
work  he  desires  "  to  spend  and  be  spent,"  and  who,  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  graciously  condescended  to  accept 
the  services  of  her  who  "  did  what  she  could." 

London,  Septbubeb,  1843. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Iti  imture — Adaptation  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  World — 
Its  desig:ns — Its  effects — The  future  glory  of  the  Church — Particular 
instrumentality  to  be  employed — Former  neglect  of  the  Church— 
Sulaequent  activity — First  Missionary  Society — Difficulties  and  Dis- 
couragements— Future  and  increasing  Success. 

Christianity  is  a  system  of  the  most  pure  and  exalted 
philanthropy.  The  field  which  it  is  designed  to  occupy 
**  is  the  world,"  and  its  object  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
human  race,  without  any  distinction  of  country,  con- 
dition, or  character.  Revelation  looks  with  the  same 
benign  aspect  on  the  sun-burnt  negro  as  on  the  inha- 
Utant  of  a  more  temperate  clime — ^to  the  bond  as  to  the 
firee — to  the  savage  as  to  the  philosopher  ;  all  are  alike 
the  ofispring  of  the  same  common  parent,  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  the  same  apostacy,  heirs  of  the 
same  immortal  destiny,  and  alike  capable  of  being  re- 
stored to  the  happiness  and  prerogatives  of  their  ex- 
alted nature.  "  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth."     "Darkness  has  covered  the 
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earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people."      And  in  that 
great  day,  when  the  purposes   of  God  shall   have 
i-cceived    their  full    accomplishment,    "  a  multitiide 
which  no  man   can  number,   out  of  every  kindred, 
and  nation,  and  people,  and  tongue,"  shall  join  in 
the  eternal  jubilee  of  the  redeemed  from   amoogBt 
men.      ''  They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  A 
down  with  Abraham,  and  with  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  God."    But,  as  there  is  no  other  name 
given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saTed,  but 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  evident  that  the  gospel  must  be  uni- 
versally diffused,  and  that  **all  nations"  must  be  **  sub- 
dued to  the  obedience  of  faith."     And  to  this  glorioms 
event  l)oth  promise  and  prophecy  lead  our  expectations. 
''  I  saw,"  says  Daniel,  *'  in  the  night  visions,  and  bdidd 
one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven 
and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him 
near  before  him.     And  there  was  given  him  dominiflo, 
and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages  should  serve  him ;  his  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  Ids 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."* 

Thus  there  is  to  be  a  visible  and  territorial,  if  not 
an  actual,  subjugation  of  the  whole  world  to  the  polfer 
and  rule  of  the  Redeemer.  Thrice  happy  and  glorious 
period !  then  the  reign  of  darkness  is  to  end  and  inno- 
cence and  peace  are  to  be  enthroned,  hmoceaaot 
and  peace,  those  blessed  emblems  of  millennial  hap- 
piness and  glory.     So  will  a  new  creation  arise  as 

•  Dan.  Tii.  13, 14. 
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from  the  ruins  of  the  old,  when  the  various  ranks  of 
being,  no  longer  separated,  shall  form  one  beautiful 
diain  of  happy  intercourse.  ^^  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  the  Iamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
Idd,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fitUing  to- 
gether, and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow 
and  the  bear  shall  feed,  their  yoimg  ones  shall  lie  down 
together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  and 
the  sacking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and 
the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice' 
den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain  ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."* 

This  representation  of  the  future  state  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  said,  is  exceedingly  delightful,  but  how  is 
such  a  mighty  revolution  to  be  eflFected  ?  It  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  Gospel,  accompanied  by  the  Almighty 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  But  how  can  they  be- 
lieve in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how 
can  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how  can  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent?"  Human  instrumentality 
is  necessary  in  the  order  of  means  for  the  moral  reno- 
vation of  the  world.  The  obligations  under  which  all 
real  Christians  are  laid  should  be  felt,  acknowledged, 
and,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  discharged  ;  for  they 
come  to  them  not  simply  as  duties,  but  as  commands 
enforced  by  the  example,  and  enjoined  by  the  autho- 
rity, of  Christ.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."t  Like  the  apostles, 
missionaries  in  every  succeeding  age  were  to  be  ^'  sent 

*  Isaiah  xi.  6 — 9.  t  Mark  zvi.  15. 
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unto  the  Grentiles  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  imto  light,  that  they  might  receive  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are 
sanctified  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ"* 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  Christians  in  general 
seemed  aware  of  their  duty  towards  the  heathen  world ; 
and  thus  ages  were  suffered  to  pass  away,  during  which 
it  might  be  said  by  the  eight  himdred  millions  of  our  race 
who  every  thirty  years  pass  into  eternity  as  they  cast 
their  eye  of  distraction  up  to  the  frowning  judge,  "  No 
man  cared  for  my  soul." 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Church  awake  from 
her  slumbers  than  she  clearly  perceived  her  obliga- 
tion :  than  she  buckled  on  her  armour,  and  was  re- 
solved, in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  take  possession 
of  the  rich  inheritance  bequeathed  to  her.  Hence, 
the  formation  of  Missionary,  Bible,  Scriptural  Educa- 
tion, and  Sunday  School  Societies,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  at  once  the  ornament  and  glory  of  our 
land.  Thus  began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Such,  indeed,  on  the  formation  of 
the  first  Missionary  Society  (in  modem  times)  was  the 
novelty  of  its  character,  so  mysterious  and  powerfrd  the 
difficulties  against  which  it  had  to  contend,  and  such 
the  vastaess  and  grandeur  of  its  aim,  that  an  interest 
was  associated  with  it  unparalleled  in  any  age  since 
that  of  the  Apostles.  The  object  contemplated,  indeed, 
was  regarded  as  a  mighty  and  glorious,  yet,  in  some 
respects,  a  dubious  enterprise,  requiring  deep  reflection 

*  Acts  zxvi.  18. 
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m  tlie  plan,  and  no  small  degree  of  wisdom,  conrage, 
penererance,  self-denial,  and  simple  yet  finn  de- 
pendenoe  upon  God  in  the  execution.  In  this  light 
it  was  viewed  by  the  agents  to  whom  it  was  at  first 
entrusted.  ^^Our  undertaking  to  India,"  says  Mr. 
Fuller,  *' appeared  to  me,  at  its  commencement,  to 
reKmble  that  of  a  few  men  who  stood  deliberating 
about  the  importance  and  necessity  of  penetrating  into 
a  deep  mine  which  had  never  before  been  explored. 
We  had  no  one  to  guide  us,  and  while  we  were  thus 
deliberating,  Carey  said,  as  it  were,  ^  Well,  I  will  go 
down  if  you  will  hold  the  ropes ;'  but  before  he  went 
down  he,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  took  an  oath  from  each 
of  us,  that  while  we  lived  we  would  never  let  go  the 
nqies." 

Nor  were  circumstances  more  favourable  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  missionaries  in  Bengal.  "  Every- 
where," says  Mr.  Ward,  "we  were  advised  to  go 
back.  Even  one  or  two  good  men  thought  the  attempt 
utterly  impracticable.  India,  in  short,  has  been  long 
considered  an  impregnable  fortress  defended  by  the 
gods.  Many  a  Christian  soldier,  it  has  been  said, 
may  be  slain  in  the  entrenchments,  but  the  fort  will 
never  be  taken." 

Under  such  circumstances  did  the  first  missionaries 
enter  the  field.  They  laboured  long  and  hard,  and, 
as  they  had  anticipated,  against  obstacles  calculated  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart ;  but,  having  thus  counted  the 
cost,  and  recognising  the  principle  that  no  appearances 
however  adverse  altered  their  obligation,  they  still  per- 
severed, "  trusting  in  God." 


6  PROGRESS  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  promised  blessing  was  at  length  bestowed. 
Barrier  after  barrier  began  to  give  way  and  disappear. 
This  success  produced  a  reaction  upon  the  churches  at 
home,  and  the  heralds  of  salvation  were  succesaiyely 
multiplied.  And  now  let  us  ask,  what  are  the  results 
of  an  enterprise,  the  operations  of  which  were  so  doubt- 
fully and  almost  inauspiciously  begun  ?  It  may  suffice 
to  say  that  the  results  have  exceeded  the  calculations 
of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  IHends  of  missions.  Whole 
nations  have  given  up  their  gods.  One  island  after 
another  of  the  great  southern  archipelago  has  renounced 
its  superstitions  and  assumed  the  Christian  name,  whilst, 
among  the  habitations  of  cruelty  in  the  West,  there  is 
kindled  a  light  which  the  united  opposition  of  earth 
and  hell  will  never  be  able  to  extinguish.  The  cloud 
of  moral  darkness  which  has  for  ages  hovered  over  the 
continent  of  India  has  begun  to  retire — ^the  spell  of 
Brahma  is  dissolving — the  chains  of  caste  are  falling 
off— the  wheels  of  Juggernaut  are  scarce  ensanguined 
— the  horrid  custom  of  self-immolation  has  disappeared, 
and  the  ^^  sacred  tide  of  Jordan  mingles  with  the 
Ganges." 

From  the  borders  of  China  extending  along  many 
of  the  shores  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  even  to  the 
interior  of  Africa,  has  the  light  of  life  extended.  In 
almost  every  portion  of  the  globe  are  churches  and 
schools  rising  up,  the  landmarks  of  missionary  progress, 
forming  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  surrounding  bar- 
renness and  desolation — churches  ^^  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  the  chief  comer  stone."    In  almost  every 
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direction  we  are  presented  with  increasingly  brighten- 
ing prospects.  In  some  parts  of  the  field,  God  is 
not  only  with  his  servants,  but  it  may  emphatically  be 
said  that  be  has  gone  before  them.  The  ground  ap- 
pears to  be  already  plou^ed  up  to  their  hands.  They 
haire  nothing  to  do  but  to  cast  in  the  seed,  and  it  im- 
mediately vegetates  and  brings  forUi  an  abundant  har- 
vest All  that  seems  wanted  is  increased  liberality  on 
the  port  of  the  Church  to  furnish  more  labourers  to 
gather  it  in.  To  change  the  allusion,  no  sooner  is  an 
attack  made  upcm  the  powers  of  darkness  than  a  retreat 
IB  sounded,  and  all  that  seems  required  are  reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  increased  pecuniary  supplies  to 
occupy  the  ceded  ground.  Allusion  is  here  made 
more  especially  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  of  which,  as 
connected  with  the  work  of  God,  the  following  pages, 
it  is  hoped,  vnll  furnish  some  interesting  particulars. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

Civil  Hiftory  and  Geognphical  Situation — DiscoTery— Settlement  by 
the  Spaniards — Conqaest  by  the  British — Subsequent  History. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  cluster  of  islands 
called  the  West  Indies,  which  extends  from  Florida, 
in  North  America,  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
Oronooko,  in  South  America.  They  are  divided  into 
windward  and  leeward,  or  the  greater  and  leaser 
Antilles.  Jamaica  (or  XaymaccL)  is  one  of  the  latter 
group,  and  signifies,  in  the  language  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  ^'  a  land  abounding  in  springs." 

It  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  W  39'  and 
78**  34'  north  latitude,  and  between  W  3'  and  78*  34' 
west  longitude ;  4000  miles  south-west  of  England ; 
90  miles  west  of  St.  Domingo ;  and  435  miles  nordi 
of  Carthagena,  on  the  South  American  continent.  It 
is  nearly  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  180  miles  long,  and 
60  in  extreme  breadth,  containing  about  4,080,000 
acres  of  land,  or  6400  square  miles. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1494,  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World. 
He  had  previously  visited  Hispaniola  and  Cuba. 
When  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  the  island  is 
said  to  have  been  densely  populated  by  Indians,  a 
race  of  men  (unlike  the  Charibs — cannibals  who  in- 
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habited  some  of  the  windward  islands)  benevolent  and 
mild  in  their  dispositions ;  of  great  simplicity  of  man- 
ners ;  and  by  no  means  imskilled  in  some  of  the  arts 
of  dvilized  life.  They  were  assimilated,  indeed,  in 
these  respects,  as  well  as  in  appearance  and  language, 
to  the  abori^es  of  the  contiguous  continent.  Sailing 
a  south-west  course  from  the  east  end  of  Cuba,  Co- 
lumbus approached  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and 
being  defeated  in  endeayouring  to  effect  a  landing  at 
Santa  Maria*  (now  Port  Maria),  by  the  hostile  demon- 
strations of  the  natives,  he  proceeded  to  another  har- 
bour, a  litde  to  the  northward,  which  he  called  Ord 
Cabessa,  and  there,  after  encountering  similar  opposi- 
tion, which  he  subdued  by  discharging  several  of  his 
arbaletes,  or  pieces  of  cannon,  among  the  assailants, 
he  planted  the  royal  standard  of  Spain. 

The  appearance  of  the  strangers ;  the  report  of  their 
artillery ;  and  above  all,  the  slaughter  they  had  wit- 
nessed, struck  the  Indians  with  astonishment  and  awe. 
A  negociation  was  therefore  effected,  and  the  invaders 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  the  various  productions 
of  the  island,  by  an  interchange  of  presents.  Here 
the  Spaniards  remained  for  about  ten  days,  and,  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectation  of  finding  precious 
metals,  they  sailed  again  to  Cuba. 

With  the  exception  of  a  simple  survey  of  the  coast, 
which  he  commenced  at  Rio  Bueno  on  the  22nd  June, 
1494,  and  which  occupied  him  until  the  20th  of  the 
ensuing  August,  nothing  further  was  heard  of  Colum- 
bus by  the  natives  of  Jamaica  during  a  period  of  nine 

*  So  ca]le<l  after  the  name  of  his  first  ship. 
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years.  Fortunate  had  it  been  for  these  peaceful  and 
comparatively  happy  islanders,  as  well  as  for  Ihe 
Spaniards  themselves,  had  this  been  the  termination 
of  their  mutual  intercourse ;  but  other  changes  and 
calamities  awaited  them.  Columbus  revisited  the  island 
on  the  4th  July,  1502,  when,  on  his  fourth  voyage 
ailer  having  been  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to 
shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
after  a  disastrous  expedition  to  Veraqua,  or  the  island 
of  St  Christopher,  accompamed  by  his  son  Diego,  and 
brother  Bartholomew,  encountering  dreadful  weather, 
in  which  he  lost  two  of  his  ships,  he  was  driven  to 
Maxaca,  an  Indian  village  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba.  Here  he  effected  a  slight  repair  of  his  vessels, 
and  putting  again  to  sea,  was  driven  by  a  violent 
storm  on  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  north  coast  of 
Jamaica,  destitute  both  of  water  and  provisions.  To 
have  remained  in  such  a  situation  would  have  been 
a  voluntary  submission  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 
Although,  therefore,  his  remaining  vessels  were  in  a 
foundering  state,  this  intrepid  mariner  once  more 
turned  his  shattered  prows  to  the  deep.  The  trade- 
wind  drove  them  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  himself 
and  crews  being  in  great  jeopardy  of  their  lives,  Co- 
lumbus ran  his  vessels  on  the  shore  at  St.  Ann's  Bay, 
called  by  him  Santa  Gloria,  distinguished  to  the  pre- 
sent time  as  Don  Christopher's  Cove.  In  this  shallow 
bay,  protected  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  otherwise 
secured  from  the  elements,  the  weather-beaten  and 
exhausted  mariners  were  afforded  temporary  seciurity 
and  repose.      The  natives    treated   them   with  the 
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greatest  kindness  and  hospitality,  little  suspecting  the 
manner  in  which  their  generosity  would  be  repud. 
MeanwhOe  Columbus  sought  deliverance  firom  his 
firiom  situation.  With  this  view  he  despatched  his 
secretary^  Diego  Mendez  and  Fieski,  two  of  his  most 
intrepid  and  fiEtithful  officers,  in  two  boats,  furnished 
with  ten  Indians  and  six  Castilians,  to  Ovando,  the 
Governor  of  EBspaniola,  200  leagues  distant,  for 
assistance  and  supplies.  Mendez  at  the  same  time 
was  appcnnted  by  the  admiral  to  proceed  to  the  Court 
of  ^pain,  with  a  memorial  to  the  King.  Ovando,  to 
gratify  Ins  revenge  on  Columbus,  with  whom  he  was 
at  enmity,  instead  of  affi)rding  him  the  required  relief, 
basely  took  advantage  of  the  admiral's  calamities,  by 
adding  to  them  mockery  and  insult.  A  latent  sus- 
pidon  had  long  been  lurking  in  the  breasts  of  some  of 
lus  companions,  that  they  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Government  at  home,  and  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Hispaniola,  on  account  of  their  fidelity  to  Columbus, 
and  the  late  occurrence  tended  to  confirm  that  impres- 
sion. A  mutiny  therefore  ensued,  instigated  by  two 
of  his  principal  officers — the  brothers  Dc  Porras. 
Various  charges  were  brought  against  their  veteran 
commander  by  the  mutineers,  as  a  pretext  for  their 
atrocities,  and  several  times,  when  confined  to  his 
miserable  cabin  by  acute  disease,  were  attempts  made 
upon  his  life,  which  were  only  frustrated  by  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  his  brother  Bartholomew. 

The  mutineers  were  intent  on  making  efibrts  to  reach 
Hispaniola.  For  this  purpose  they  seized  ten  canoes 
which  Coliunbus  had  purchased  from  the  Indians,  with 
a  view  to  the  mutua]  escape  of  himself  and  crews,  asA 
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mamuBg  them  with  Indians  as  rowers,  whom  diey 
forcibly  compelled  to  the  task,  they  proceeded  along 
the  shore  to  the  east  end  of  the  island — the  spot  to 
which  they  had  previously  accompanied  Mendez  and 
Fieski — ^when,  after  plundering  the  coast,  and  com- 
mitting other  excesses,  they  stood  out  to  sea.  Their 
frail  barks  were  unable  to  sustain  the  fury  of  the  storm 
that  arose,  and  to  secure  their  own  lives  they  sacrificed 
those  of  the  Indians,  by  throwing  them  overboard  with 
the  baggage.  Driven  back  successively,  and  at  length 
become  desperate  by  their  reverses,  the  base  conspira^ 
tors  vented  their  diabolical  passions  on  the  hosjutaUe 
Indians — ^their  almost  broken-hearted  admiral,  and 
his  few  fiuthfid  adherents.  Among  the  Indians  tbqr 
committed  the  greatest  enormities,  laying  waste  their 
provision-grounds,  and  destroying  the  lives  of  all  who 
opposed  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  thereby 
subjecting  themselves  and  all  their  imfortunate  com- 
panions to  the  most  fearful  retaliation  of  their  bene* 
fisu^tors.  The  Indians,  as  apprehended,  failed  in  their 
supplies,  and  famine  began  to  stare  the  Spaniards  in 
the  face.  It  was  at  this  period,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  Columbus  resprted  to  the  expedient 
of  securing  a  continuance  of  the  obedience  and  friend- 
ship of  the  natives,  by  foretelling  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon.* 

*  ^  Under  these  circumstaocet  Columbui  convened  all  the  Caciquei 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  mi^t  inform  them  of  something  which 
was  of  importance  to  their  happinen,  and  essential  to  their  preserration. 
These  good  creatures  attended  him ;  and  he,  after  complaining  of  their 
leaving  him  and  his  companions  to  penih  by  famine,  addressed  them  in 
the  following  words,  which  he  pronounced  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  if 
Jie  had  been  inspired:— ^To  punish  you  for  your  cruel  oooduct,  Tte 
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IXego  Columbus  at  length  reduced  the  rebels  to 
allegiance,  by  an  engagement  in  which  many  of 
them  were  slain.  But  the  deliverance  of  the  exiles 
from  their  now  almost  unendurable  situation  was  at 
hand.  In  a  month  afterwards,  28th  June,  1504,  aft^r 
the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  year,  the  vessels  de- 
spatched from  Santa  Gloria  to  Hispaniola  under  the 
command  of  Mendez  and  Fieski  returned,  and  the 
admiral,  with  the  remnant  of  his  diseased  and  half- 
fiuDished  crews,  immediately  departed,  leaving  the 
Indians  once  more  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  their 
lovely  isle. 

But  the  period  of  their  repose  was  brief  In  1509, 
three  years  afterwards,  Cliristopher  Columbus  died,* 

Great  Spirit,  whom  I  adore,  is  going  to  visit  you  witli  his  most  terrible 
jodgmcntf .  This  very  evening  you  will  observe  the  moon  turn  red ; 
after  which  she  will  grow  dark,  and  withhold  her  light  from  you.  This 
will  only  be  a  prelude  to  your  calamities,  if  you  obstinately  persist  in 
refuting  to  give  us  food/  He  had  scarcely  finished  this  speech,  when 
his  prophecy  was  accomplished.  The  natives  were  astonished;  and 
being  easily  induced  to  deeds  of  benevolence,  they,  upon  a  promise  of 
better  behaviour  by  Columbus  in  behalf  of  his  turbulent  followers,  and 
aMoraiicet  of  a  speedy  departure,  promised  to  supply  tliem  with  what- 
ever they  required.  He  then  told  them,  that  heaven,  moved  with  their 
repentance,  was  appeased,  and  that  nature  was  now  to  resume  her  wonted 
eoune.  They  afterwards  conducted  themselves  with  greater  circum- 
spection  ;  and  were,  during  tbe  remainder  of  their  stay,  furnished  with 
the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions.*^ 

*  Tbe  body  of  Columbus  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  mo- 
iMstery  of  the  Carthusians,  at  Seville,  where  he  was  magnificently  in- 
tened  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription : — 

A  Castilia  y  i  Leon 

Nuevo  Mundo  dio  Colon. 
In  English, 

To  Castile  and  Leon 

Columbus  gave  a  New  World. 
Sabteqneiit)j>  k  u  tttid  his  bod/  was  carried  from  the  above  moiiaHtenf 
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and  a  still  more  bitter  cup  was  prepared  for  tlieiii» 
the  very  last  dregs  of  which  they  were  doomed  to 
drain.  Jamaica,  with  its  inhabitants,  was  now  given 
up  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  unrestrained  tyranny 
of  Alfonzo  d'Ojeda  and  Diego  Nicuissa,  between 
whom  it  had  divided  the  government  of  Darieo.  !%»<- 
putes  arose  between  these  rival  chieftains  as  to  the 
division  of  the  lands,  and  the  human  property  thus 
placed  at  their  disposal ;  and  the  consequences  of  thk 
unlimited  power  to  the  unoffending  victims  of  thdr 
misrule  are  almost  too  dreadful  to  relate.  Their 
peaceful  villages  were  everywhere  destroyed,  and  hun- 
dreds who  escaped  the  general  and  indiscriminate 
massacre,  which  at  length,  for  a  time  at  least,  satiated 
the  thirst  of  its  perpetrators  for  blood,  were  doomed  to 
administer  to  their  lust  of  avarice  by  interminaUe 
slavery  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  or  Peru.  In  the  midst 
of  these  disputes  and  remorseless  cruelties  Don  IKego, 
the  son  of  the  Great  Discoverer,  who  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  Hispaniola,  having  a  prior  claim  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Jamaica,  instituted  proceedings  against 
the  crown  of  Castile,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  his 
rights,  and  sent  Don  Juan  d'Esquimel,  with  seventy  men, 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  on  his  behalf.  D'Esqui- 
mel reduced  it  at  very  little  expense  of  life  or  pro- 
perty ;  and,  in  further  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
commenced  a  colony,  and  founded  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Indian  rillage  Mayama,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island.    It  was  Santa  Gloria,  a  spot  hallowed  in 

to  the  city  of  Domingo^  in  Hifpaniola,  and  iDtened  in  the  chancel  of  the 
cadiedial  there. 
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the  aflectiiHis  of  Diego's  heart  on  account  of  the  ship- 
wreck and  soflerings  of  his  father  in  1503,  and  he 
named  it  Sevilla  Nueva. 

His  suit  against  the  crown  was  decided  in  his  favour 
faj  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  the  designation  Sevilla 
Nneva  was  an  appropriate  commemoration  of  that  event. 
The  in&nt  colony  both  dauned  and  shared  the  sympathy 
and  attention  of  its  hereditary  Viceroy ;  and  to  promote 
its  general  interests,  but  especially  those  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  his  brother  Ferdinand  now  arrived  from  Spain, 
and  established  a  monastery.  These  preparations,  as 
may  be  supposed,  were  viewed  with  no  little  jealousy 
by  the  band  of  Indians  that  had  survived  the  fatal 
reign  of  D'Ojeda  and  Nicuissa,  and  they  armed  them- 
selves in  opposition.  At  length,  in  utter  hopelessness  of 
success,  they  gradually  sank  into  the  condition  of  slaves, 
the  cruelties  they  had  suffered  having  extinguished 
almost  every  trace  of  their  former  dispositions  and 
character. 

'*  Oft  the  pensive  muse 
Recalls,  io  tender  thought,  the  mournful  scene 
When  the  brave  Incotel,  from  yonder  rock, 
His  last  sad  blessing  to  a  weeping  train 
Dying  bequeathed.    The  hour  (he  said)  arrives, 
By  ancient  sages  to  our  sires  foretold ; 
Fierce  from  the  deep,  with  Heaven's  own  lightning  armed, 
The  pan  id  nation  comes;  blood  marks  their  steps ; 
Man*s  agonies  their  sport ;  and  man  their  prey.**  * 


*  *  The  manner  in  which  the  remorseless  Spaniards  tortured  their  un- 
offending victims  was  worthy  of  the  goodness  of  such  a  cause.  They 
snaed  upon  them  by  violence,  distributed  them  like  brutes  into  lots, 
and  oompeUcd  them  to  dig  in  the  mines,  until  death,  their  only  refuge, 
put  a  period  to  their  sufftfrings.  It  was  also  a  frequent  practice  among 
them,  as  one  of  their  own  historians  informs  us  (human  nature  shudders 
at  th*  tale),  to  murder  hundreds  of  these  poor  creatures,  merely  to  kee\^ 
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'^  San  Domingo,  then  in  all  its  glory,  graced  by  the 
presence  of  royal  blood  and  many  of  the  nobility  of 
Castile,  and  the  seat  of  fashion  in  the  New  World, 
communicated  its  luxuriance  and  taste  to  Seyilla 
Nueva  (now  called  Sevilla  d'Oro,  from  the  gold 
brought  thither  by  the  natives) ;  and  a  splendid  dtj 
arose,  rivalling  in  magnificence  the  towns  of  the 
mother  country,  but  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains, 
save  the  memory  of  the  name,  the  cane-fields  on  the 
site  of  the  former  capital  being  still  termed  SemUe.^^  * 

The  government  of  Don  Juan  d'Esquimel  was  con- 
sidered mild  and  conciliating  towards  the  natives ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  his  designs  for  the  advancement  of  the 
colony,  he  encouraged  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  intro- 
duced  the  sugar-cane  and  the  vine,  together  with 
European  cattle,  which,  with  propitious  skies  and  a 
fruitful  soil,  was  more  abundantly  compensative  than 
all  the  treasures  which,  at  such  an  awful  sacrifice  of 

their  hands  in  uie.  They  were  eager  in  displaying  an  emulatioD, 
which  of  them  could  most  dexterously  strike  off  the  head  of  a  man  at  a 
blow,  and  wagers  frequently  depended  on  this  horrid  exercise.  It  is 
imponible  for  words  to  express  the  indignation  and  disgust  excited  by 
such  merciless  cruelty.  If  any  of  these  unhappy  Indians,  goaded  by 
their  sufferings,  and  driven  to  despair,  attempted  resistance  or  flight, 
their  unfeeling  murderers  hunted  them  down  with  dogs,  who  were  fed 
on  their  flesh.  Weakness  of  age,  and  helplessness  of  sex,  were  equaUy 
disregarded  by  these  monsters.  And  yet  they  had  the  impudence  to 
suppose  themselves  religious,  and  the  favourites  of  heaven !  Some  of 
the  most  sealous  of  these  adorers  of  the  Holy  Virgin  forced  their  unr 
happy  captives  into  the  water,  and  after  administering  to  tiiem  tiie  ritei 
of  baptism,  cut  their  throats  the  next  moment,  to  prevent  their  apostacy ! 
Odiers  nuuie  and  kept  a  vow  to  hang  or  bum  thirteen  every  morning,  in 
honour  of  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles !  But  let  us  turn  from  this 
scene  of  human  depravity ;  a  scene  the  most  remorseless  and  cruel  ever 
displayed  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.'* 

*  Bridges. 
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life,  his  predecessors  had  wrung  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Unhappily  both  for  the  Indians  and  the  colony 
the  rule  of  Don  d'Esquimel  was  short  He  expired 
aboat  the  year  1519,  at  his  own  estate,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  situated  in  front  of  a  beautiful  bay 
called  Sevilla  d'Oro,  or  Esquimel,  now  Old  Harbour, 
where  he  had  established  a  ship-building  settlement, 
and  was  there  interred.  Under  his  mild  and  com- 
paratiyely  equitable  goyemment  the  colony  had  greatly 
prospered.  In  the  short  space  of  ten  years  three  ves- 
sels had  been  fitted  out  under  his  direction,  manned  by 
270  seamen,  with  a  view  to  other  conquests,  and  two 
new  towns  were  established  as  branches  of  Sevilla 
d'Oro ;  Blcwfields  or  Oristan,  on  the  south ;  and 
Melilla  or  Martha  Brae,  near  Falmouth,  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  the  island.  Esquimel  was  succeeded  in 
the  Government  by  an  individual  of  a  very  different 
character  and  spirit,  the  cruel  and  avaricious  Francis 
de  Geray,  a  Spaniard  who  had  rapidly  advanced  him- 
self to  wealth  and  importance  as  tlie  partner  of  the 
celebrated  Dias,  the  proprietor  of  the  famed  gold-mine 
of  St.  Christopher,  in  Ilispaniola. 

In  1523,  Se\'illa  d'Oro  and  the  other  settlements 
on  the  coast  suffered  greatly  from  a  banditti  of 
French  privateers  or  flibustiers,  allured  by  the  pro- 
spect of  spoil.  Oristan  and  Manilla  were  succes- 
sively razed  to  the  ground ;  and  at  length  the 
capital  itself  yielded  to  the  ravages  of  these  law- 
less corsairs.  A  safer  retreat  became  necessary  than 
could  be  afforded  by  contiguity  to  the  sea,  and  Diego 
finally  fixed  the  site  of  the  new  settlement  near  the 
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extremity  of  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  which  was  watered  by  the  clear  streams  of  an 
impetuous  river.  It  rapidly  rose  in  estimatioii  and 
importance,  and  was  called  by  its  founder  St  Jago  de 
la  Vega,  or  St  Jago  of  the  Plains,  to  distinguish  it, 
as  is  supposed,  from  St  Jago  de  Cuba.  Three  yean 
after  this  event  Don  Diego  Columbus  died,  and^  oinaag 
to  several  circumstances  connected  with  his  decease 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  declined,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  new  capital,  St  Jago 
de  la  Vega.  Here,  in  sixteen  years  from  its  founda- 
tion, industry  and  wealth  had  been  so  stimulated  by 
the  security  which  its  situation  afibrded,  that  it  socm 
rivalled  Sevilla  d'Oro  when  in  its  greatest  magnifi- 
cence, and  gave  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  grandson 
of  the  Great  Discoverer. 

On  the  first  possession  of  the  island  by  the  Spa- 
niards the  aboriginal  mhabitants  were  estimated  at 
from  80,000  to  100,000 ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
atrocities  they  sufiered  at  the  hands  of  their  merciless 
conquerors,  they  are  represented  by  the  historian 
Gage,  writing  in  1637,  as  having  been,  in  the  year 
1558,  entirely  exterminated : 

Quid  non  moitalia  pectora  cogis, 
Ann  a&cxtL  fames ! 

Hence,  owing  to  European  wars  and  the  predatory 
incursions  of  hordes  of  freebooters  and  privateers,  the 
colony  was  subject  to  various  vicissitudes  until  1596. 
Shortly  before  this  period  the  effective  strength  of  the 
settlers  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable 
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number  of  Portugaese,  owing  to  a  union  of  the  Crowns 
of  S^Mun  and  Portugal,  by  which  the  territorial 
ri|^  of  ihe  island  was  vested  in  the  royal  house  of 
Bragaiusa.  The  trade  of  the  colony  was  thus  greatly 
increased,  and  chiefly  consisted  of  ginger,  tobacco, 
SQgu*,  lard,  and  hides,  whilst  the  domestic  animals, 
swine,  bones,  and  homed  cattle,  originally  brought 
from  Qspaniola,  had  so  multiplied  as  to  overrun  the 
ifiland.  Tie*  capital,  thus  again  feeUng  the  influence 
of  increasing  wealth,  &r  exceeded  its  former  prosperity 
and  magnificence. 

Ifitherto,  from  various  causes,  Jamaica  had  never 
attracted  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  European  power ; 
but  its  frime  for  wealth  and  prosperity  now  became 
known  to  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  a  British  admiral,  who, 
being  at  that  time  cruising  in  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
vaded it  with  a  large  fleet,  and  efiected  an  easy  con- 
quest of  it  at  Passage  Fort.  Plundering  the  capital 
and  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  country  of  its 
treasure,  he  left  it  for  richer  conquests.  Thirty-nine 
years  afterwards,  during  which,  under  the  government 
of  Don  Amoldo  de  Sasi,  the  town  rose  to  its  highest 
state  of  prosperity,  it  was  invaded  in  a  similar  manner 
by  Colonel  Jackson,  who,  at  the  head  of  500  men,  after 
a  desperate  engagement  with  the  Spanish  garrison  there 
of  very  superior  force,  also  effected  his  landing  at  Pas- 
sage Fort,  and  committed  the  same  excesses. 

The  termination  of  the  next  twenty  years,  fit)m 
whatever  cause  it  might  arise,  saw  the  inhabitants 
of  this  flourishing  colony  enervated  by  sloth,  and 
oppressed  by  poverty.     The  population  of  the  whole 
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island  did  not  now  exceed  1500  Spaniards  and  PortiK 
guese,  the  same  number  of  mulattoes  and  negro-alaTei, 
and  eight  families  of  the  higher  classes.  The  latter, 
called  Hidalgos,  possessed  the  entire  island,  whidi  mM 
divided  into  as  many  patos  or  districts  between  them. 
A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  island  approadhed. 
Owing  to  a  succession  of  provocations  and  injuries  ot 
the  part  of  Spain — as  well,  as  is  supposed,  to  re-estabbib 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  (now  greatly  eo- 
feebled),  by  adding  to  her  colonial  possesions,  and  itm 
to  establish  an  equality  of  right  to  the  navigation  of  the 
American  seas — Cromwell  fitted  out  an  expedition  for 
the  subjugation  of  Hispaniola.  The  armament  ocmh 
sisted  of  6500  men,  and  was  committed  to  the  ooaor 
mand  of  Admiral  Penn  and  General  Venables.  Fail- 
ing in  their  attempt  on  the  capital  of  the  Spanidi 
settiements,  for  which  they  were  afterwards  committad 
to  the  Tower,  they  attacked  Jamaica  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1655,  which  capitulated  aft;er  a  trifling  resistance. 
It  thus  became  an  appendage  to  the  British  Crown, 
after  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Spamards  146 
years.  From  the  terms  of  the  negociation  and  the  de* 
lay  that  occurred  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
conquerors  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
booty.  The  inhabitants  had  conveyed  away  into  the 
woods  every  thing  valuable  they  possessed.  DiseasOi 
famine  and  party  feuds  resulted  from  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  British  army ;  and  these,  added  to 
the  defenceless  state  of  the  island,  led  to  renewed 
efibrts  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  regain  her  lost  posses- 
sion, but  without  success.     For  a  time  its  new  occu* 
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pants  reyelled  in  luxury;  but,  subsequently,  dissipated 
by  indolence  and  crime,  and  at  length  enfeebled  by 
disease  and  poyerty,  tbey  became  but  little  superior  to 
the  savage  monsters  they  supplanted.  Thus,  among 
other  evidences  of  their  barbarity,  Colonel  D'Oyley 
sanctioned  the  introduction  of  blood-hounds  into  the 
conntry,  finr  *^  the  hunting  of  the  negroes,"  as  it  was 
savagely  expressed  in  one  of  the  public  documents  of 
die  time.^ 

Ifitfaerto,  from  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the 
English,  it  had  b^n  under  the  influence  of  a  military 
government  A  civil  administration  was  now  to  be 
ibrmed,  and  Colonel  Edward  D'Oyley  was  elevated 
to  the  oflice  of  governor,  which  took  place  in  1661. 
Jamaica  now  became  the  rendezvous  of  buccaneers, 
and  the  resort  of  piratical  crusaders;  a  desperate 
band  of  adventurers  composed  of  men  from  all  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe.  These  marauders  con- 
tinued their  depredations  until  the  year  1670,  when 
peace  was  made  with  Spain.  They  intercepted  the 
Sfkanish  galleons  in  their  transit  with  the  precious 
metals  to  Europe,  pillaged  towns  and  villages,  and 
multiplied  the  number  of  negro-slaves.  The  character 
of  the  white  population  at  this  time  was  deplorable — 

*  TKe  following  orders,  extracted  from  the  records  of  the  State  Paper 
Ofiee,  win  coDvey  a  curious  picture  of  the  spirit  aud  manners  of  that 

•«  A«f .  14.  An  order  signed  Edward  D'Oyley,  for  the  distribution 
to  the  Army  of  1701  Bibles. 

**  Ang.  as,  1659.  Order  issued  this  day  unto  Mr.  Peter  Pugh,  Trea- 
imer,  to  pay  unto  John  Hoy  the  summe  of  Twenty  Pounds  sterling,  out 
of  the  import  money,  to  pay  for  fifteene  doggs,  brought  by  him  for  the 
butuif  of  the  negroes.*^ 
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composed  of  disbanded  soldiers,  Spanish  refugees, 
hordes  of  pirates  and  buccaneers,  convicts,  and  indoted 
servants,  and  the  dregs  of  the  three  kingdoms,  iAd 
exhibited  ever}'  kind  of  excess,  and  perpetrated  afanoBt 
every  degree  of  wickedness. 

In  the  feuds  so  rife  in  England  between  the  Be- 
publican  and  Royalist  parties  the  colonists  partid- 
pated  with  the  utmost  rancour.  It  must,  hovercr, 
be  said,  to  the  honour  of  Charles,  on  his  Restoratioa 
that  he  confirmed  D'Oyley  in  the  government,  and  ns 
moved  the  existing  asperities  by  an  impartial  bestov- 
ment  of  some  valuable  immunities.  In  September, 
1GG2,  Governor  D'Oyley  was  succeeded  in  the  adndn- 
istration  of  affairs  by  Lord  Windsor,  who  was  deputed 
to  effect  a  beneficial  alteration  in  the  form  of  govcfn- 
ment.  This  nobleman  appointed  judges  of  quarter- 
session  and  a  magistracy ;  established  a  militia;  divided 
the  island  into  parishes,  and  granted  patents  of  land; 
investing  it  with  a  complete  municipal  character.  Hie 
first  assembly  was  convened  under  authority  of  Ae 
King  in  (]?ouncil  in  1664,  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir 
("harles  Lyttleton.  It  consisted  of  thirty  memben 
and  a  speaker,  who  enacted  laws  which  received  Ae 
sanction  of  the  King.  Its  sittings  were  divided  be- 
tween the  seat  of  government  and  Port  Royal,  for  the 
mutual  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  public.  Under 
die  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  a  wealAj 
planter  from  Barbadoes,  a  serious  dispute  arosfe  be- 
tween tlie  Colonial  Legislature  and  the  Crown  on  the 
subject  of  taxation,  and  the  parties  by  whom  the 
supplies  thus  raised  were  to  be  controlled.    In  1670 
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peace  was  proclaimed  with  Spain ;  and  it  was  found 
neceasaiy  for  its  preservation,  as  well  as  for  other  rea- 
sons, to  discourage  the  marauduig  expeditions  of  the 
{nrates  already  noticed,  who,  now  in  the  height  of 
their  successes,  infested  the  seas  of  the  New  World, 
and  poured  forth  their  ill-gotten  treasures  into  Ja- 
maica. 

Tlie  most  notorious  chieftain  of  these  was  Morgan, 
wbase  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
ihe  islands.  He  was  bom  in  1635,  and  was  a  native 
of  Wales,  of  the  clan  of  the  Morgans  of  Tredegar; 
and,  by  his  extraordinary  exploits  both  by  sea  and 
land,  was  afterwards  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Jamaica.  At  this  period,  although 
the  island  had  been  possessed  by  the  British  but  four- 
teen years,  and  had  been  cradled  amidst  storms  and 
di£5culties  almost  inconceivable,  it  exhibited  a  degree 
of  prosperity  truly  astonishing.  The  white  population 
was  15,198 ;  its  effisctivc  sea  and  land  forces,  5221  ; 
and  negro-slaves,  9500.  Of  sugar,  pimento,  cocoa, 
indigo,  and  other  properties,  there  were  from  150  to 
200-  In  the  following  year,  1671,  on  the  accession 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  still  more  effective  measures 
were  employed  for  the  extension  of  agricultiu^  and 
oonunerce.  Very  important  regulations  were  also  in- 
troduced uito  the  laws  for  the  better  protection  of  pro- 
perty and  life. 

Moi^an,  the  late  pirate  and  buccaneer,  raised  to 
the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  conquest  of  Panama, 
succeeded  to  the  government.  His  administration  was 
brie^  and  distinguished  for  little  but  an  attempt  to 
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increase  the  cultivatioii  of  the  north  side  of  the  iahoid, 
and  for  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  sbtves.  He  n 
stated  by  some  historians  to  have  died  at  Port  Bojalt 
where  he  had  resided  for  several  years  as  a  peacefid 
citizen ;  and  by  others  to  have  expired  in  England  a 
miserable  victim  to  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  Court 

Morgan  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Vaughan  and  die 
Earl  of  Carlisle  ;  and  it  was  imder  the  administratiaB 
of  the  former  that  the  Afiican  Company  was  tarwfei 
which  legalized  tiie  Slave  Trade.  In  1688  die  Doke 
of  Albemarle  arrived  as  governor,  appointed  by  Ui 
patron  James  II.  He  rendered  himself  unpopular  bj 
his  bigoted  zeal  in  favour  of  Popery,  and  interrupted 
for  a  time  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Commerce,  however,  received  under  his  administration 
a  new  stimulus  by  an  extensive  immigration  of  Jews ; 
and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  his  Excellency's  private  secre- 
tary, increased  the  boundaries  of  natural  history  by 
adding  to  it  his  excellent  collection  of  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  experienced  by  die 
planters  and  inhabitants  generally  from  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Maroons,  now  considerably  aug- 
mented in  number  by  the  desertion  of  slaves  from  the 
lawless  tyranny  of  their  possessors,  they  were  visited 
by  a  succession  of  calamities  still  more  dreadful  and 
desolating.  Port  Royal,  long  the  rendezvous  of  die 
buccaneers,  the  mart  of  the  new  world,  and  whidi 
had  become  proverbial  both  for  its  wealth  and  its 
wickedness,  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  widi 
3000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  occurred 
about  midday  on  the  7th  June,   1692.     The  sky. 
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wUdi  a  litde  time  before  was  dear  and  serene,  was 
raddenly  orerahadowed  with  partial  darkness,  exhibit- 
ii^  fiunt  gleams  of  red  and  purple.    The  sea  was  calm. 
Hie  Grovemor  and  Council  were  met  in  session.    As 
OD  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  the  in- 
habhanlB  were  immersed  in  their  yarious  schemes  of 
bonoesB  and  pleasure ;  the  wharves  were  laden  with 
the  ridiest  merchandise ;  the  markets  and  stores  dis- 
played the  splendid  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru ; 
and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people.    On  a  sud- 
den a  roar  was  heard  in  the  distant  mountains,  which 
reverberated  through  the  valleys  to  the  beach.    The 
sea  immediately  rose,  and  in  three  minutes  stood  five 
fathoms  over  the  houses  of  the  devoted  town.    Nearly 
the  whole  city  was  deluged,  while  the  spectacles  of 
corpses,  mangled  by  the  concussion  of  the  earth,  with 
the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  sufierers,  were 
awful   beyond  expression.    Although  no  air  was  in 
motion,  the  sea  was  agitated  as  by  a  tempest.    Billows 
rose  and  fell  with  such  violence  that  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  broke  fix)m  their  moorings ;  one  of  the  vessels 
of  war,  the  Swan  frigate,  was  forced  over  the  tops  of 
the  sunken  houses,  and,  as  if  in  mercy  to  the  sufierers, 
afibrded  them  a  refuge  fix)m  still  impending  danger. 
Of  the  whole  city,  which  a  few  minutes  before  consisted 
of  3000  houses,  not  more  than  200  with  the  fort  were 
left  uninjured.    The  greater  part  of  the  wealth  and 
property  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and,  what  was  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  irreparable,  all  the  official 
papers  and  records  of  the  island.     The  whole  country 
felt  the  shock  and  shared  the  efiects  of  the  awful  risi- 
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tation.  The  current  of  rivers  was  intercepted,  ui 
new  channels  were  formed ;  hills  were  driven  togete 
with  a  crash  surpassing  thunder;  mountains  wen 
riven  to  pieces,  and,  foiling  into  the  valleys  benesAi 
involved  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  whole  settlements  sunk  into  the  bowels  of  Ae 
earth ;  plantations  were  removed  from  their  sitoaliflBi 
and  all  the  sugar-works  were  destroyed ;  in  a  wori, 
the  outline  of  everything  was  changed,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  island  almost  entirely  subaded.  Ik 
sunken  houses  of  the  city  on  a  fine  clear  day  are  &- 
tinguishable  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean.  Pntre- 
fying  bodies,  exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns  wai 
floating  in  the  harbour,  generated  a  noxious  nuaniT 
which  swept  off  3000  of  the  sufferers  who  yet  re- 
mained. As  a  sad  and  lasting  memorial  of  this  awM 
calamity,  Green  Bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ae 
harbour,  exhibits  the  tomb  of  Louis  Caldy,*  who  wai 
almost  miraculously  preserved  from  a  watery  graie 
in  the  midst  of  the  catastrophe. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonists  recovered  from  the  panic 
and  distress  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  earth- 
quake, than  they  were  threatened  by  the  calamities  of 
war.  The  French  General,  M.  Ducasse,  Grovemor 
of  St.  Domingo,  invaded  the  island  with  a  power- 

*  The  following  it  the  epitaph  copied  from  hit  tomb,  ntuafted  it  • 
place  called  Greeii  Bay,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Port  Rojal,  which  thf 
Author  baa  repeatedly  visited  : — 

**  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Louis  €!aldy,  Esq.,  a  native  of  MoDtpdkr, 
in  France,  which  oomitry  he  left  on  account  of' the  R«rocatioii.  He  vn 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquaVe  which  occurred  at  this  place  in  ISM; 
but,  by  the  great  providence  of  God,  was,  by  a  second  shock,  flung  ioto 
the  sea,  where  he  continued  swinuning  until  rescued  by  a  boat,  and 
lived  40  years  afterwards.'' 
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muuMnt  Hd  oomnitAed  the  mort  wanton  and 
kvaled  omdiieB,  and  tboB  added  to  the  miseries 
ly  entailed  ufoa  them  by  the  elements  of  nature 
be  ramgea  of  disease.  He  was  finally  routed  by 
raTery  of  the  militia  at  Carlisle  Bay,  one  of  the 
-aide  ports.  For  several  years  afterwards  the 
f  eiperienoed  a  snocession  of  fiLTourable  erents. 
Royal  rose  again  from  its  rtdns,  agricoltore  and 
leroe  were  re-estaUisbed,  and  the  iqppearances  of 
h  and  sfdendonr  rerived.  This  period  of  peace 
xnmnerdal  prosperity  extended  through  almost  a 
ly,  and  was  interrupted  only  by  the  party  feuds 
urose  from  the  exactions  of  the  parent  state.  In 
Port  Royal  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 
ioned  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  that  was 
essly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the  roofs 
ires  covered  with  a  light  resinous  wood.  Devas- 
in  August,  1722,  by  a  tremendous  hurricane,  and 
st  depopulated  by  an  epidemic  disease  that  imme- 
ly  followed,  die  seat  of  commerce  was  finally 
ferred  to  Kingston,  which  began  to  be  founded 
the  calamity  of  1692. 

dder  the  mild  and  salutary  administration  of  the 
e  of  Portland,  a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Assembly, 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  that  was  re- 
ed as  the  ^  Magna  Charta"  of  Jamaica ;  one  of 
efiSscts  of  whidi  was  to  annihilate  the  unhappy 
rences  which  had  so  long  existed  between  the 
lists  and  the  government  at  home.*    A  sucoesaion 

lie  Rerenoe  nOl,  which  gnmted  to  the  eoloiiy  the  immnnitiei  of 
liUwe. 

0  2 
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of  favourable  events  followed  the  war  witii  l^nm; 
whilst  the  subjection  of  the  Maroons,  who  had  so  long 
harassed  the  island,  having  been  efiected  under  Wob- 
Admiral  Vernon  and  Governor  Trelawney,  Jamaiei 
attained  unexampled  prosperity,  comprising  in  174l| 
besides  abundant  wealth,  a  population  of  14,000  wlntei 
and  100,000  slaves.     In  1751  Admiral  Knowles  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  KingBtOB, 
but  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon  his  purpose  by  Ae 
remonstrances  and  threats  of  the  populace.     Insecaiitf 
of  life  and  property  is  the  inevitable  result  of  so  umii- 
tural  and  atrocious  a  system  as  that  of  slayery,  aal 
another  insurrection  of  the  slaves  occurred,  wUdi 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  entire  white  popu- 
lation.    It  was  speedily  subdued,  but  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  in  retaliation  by  the  whites  would  exdie 
a  shudder  of  horror  at  their  recital  even  at  this  dB- 
tance  of  time.    The  success  of  the  British  arms  during 
the  war  perpetuated  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and 
led  to  some  important  improvements.     Various  puUie 
buildings  were  erected  at  St.  Jago  de  la  V^a ;  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Cobre  were  adorned  by  groves  of 
aromatic  trees  and  elegant  villas  and  forms;  sugar 
estates  were  established  extensively  on  the  north  ade 
of  the  island  ;  and  peace  and  plenty  shed  their  bless- 
ings over  the  land.    In  1763  Fort  Augusta,  the  large 
military  establishment  which  occupies  a  promontory  at 
the  entrance  of  Kingston  Harbour,  was  destroyed  by 
the  explosion  of  its  magazine,  containing  3000  barreb 
of  gunpowder,  ignited  by  lightning.     By  this  catas- 
trophe hundreds  of  the  residents  of  the  garrison  w&e 
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and  wounded,  and  immense  property  was  de- 
stroyed. 

The  number  of  n^ro  slaves  annually  imported  into 
Jamaica  at  this  period  amounted  to  I69OOO,  so  that 
within  thirty  years  the  slave  population  had  increased 
from  99,000  to  upwards  of  200,000,  whilst  the  total 
mnnerical  strength  of  the  whites  did  not  exceed  16,000. 

England  being  involved  in  a  war  with  her  North 
American  Colonies,  Jamaica  was  threatened  with  an 
attack  from  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
commanded  by  Count  de  Grasse.  The  designs  of  these 
powerful  enemies,  however,  were  frustrated  by  Lords 
Rodney  and  Hood,  who  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
them  off  Dominica,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1792.  A 
marble  statue  was  subsequently  erected  to  Lord  Rod- 
ney in  the  square  at  Spanish  Town,  or  St.  Jago  de  la 
V^a,  to  conunemorate  the  event,*  and  a  splendid  pre- 
sent was  made  to  General  Archibald  Campbell,  then 
Lieutenant-Governor,  for  the  preparations  he  had  made 
in  defence. 

His  late  Majesty  William  IV.,  then  a  midshipman 
in  the  navy,  visited  Jamaica  about  this  period,  and  had 
abundant  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  subsequently  presented  him  with  a  star  of  the 
value  of  a  thousand  guineas.  The  year  1795  was  dis- 
tingui^ed  by  another  war  with  the  Maroons,  occasioned 
by  the  intemperate  policy  of  Earl  Balcarres,  which  ended 
in  the  banishment  of  that  high-minded  people  to  Nova 
and  Sierra  Leone. 

Although  tranquillity  was  again  restored,  the  colo- 

*  Him  tiatue  wai  executed  by  Bacon,  ud  coet  3000  guineas. 
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nists,  from  the  very  circiunfltaiioes  of  their  caodaSmi 
were  continaally  subject  to  alarm.    Tlirir  copnectioi 
with  the  daye-trade— their  groes  oppresaioDB  of  tUr 
bondsmen — ^and  the  position  of  the  island  in  nafcirii 
to  the  whole  of  the  New  Worlds—all  contributed  to 
their  insecuritjr;  but  the  revolution  at  St  Domiflp 
(now  Hayti),  and  the  general  state  of  affimrs  in  Eunfe^ 
presented  an  aspect  that  threatened  them  witli  ineii- 
table  ruin.    Althou^^  however,  the  worst  aj^xrehoh 
sions  were  not  realised  by  the  occurrences  in  the  iw^ 
bouring  ishmd,  the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  dd* 
struction  of  so  many  of  the  public  worics,  by  the  dis- 
astrous conflicts  within  and  around  them,  added  to  As 
state  and  luxury  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sbhih 
bitants  now  revelled,  very  materiaUy  diminished  tfMJr 
prosperity,  and  their  ruin  was  only  averted  by  a  losa 
of  300,000/.  from  the  parent  Grovemment.     A  flte, 
which  nearly  consumed  the  town  of  Montego  Bay— «i 
apprehended  invasion  of  the  French  from  St  Donm^ 
—a  conspiracy  among  the  slaves  m  Kingston— die 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  victories  of  Lofd 
Nelson  and  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth  over  the 
French  fleets  destined  to  the  conquest  of  the  island — 
are  almost  the  only  occurrences  deserving  of  historioal 
record  to  the  year  1823.     The  events  which  have 
transpired  from   that   time  to  the  present  will  be 
recorded  elsewhere.     It  is,  however,  not  unworthy 
of  remark  in  the  conclusion  of  this  sketch,  and  that 
chiefly  as  an  evidence  of  the  great  impolicy  as  well  ii 
injustice  of  slavery,  that  nearly  thirty  insurrections  of 
the  slave  population  occurred  within  the  period  of  its 
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by  the  Britiflh,  and  that  the  inmirreotion  in 
1833  imrolved  the  liyes  of  700  of  the  slaves,  and  an  ex- 
pense of  161,59621,  independently  of  the  value  of  pro- 
perty destroyed,  which  was  estimated  at  1,154,5832., 
thus  rendering  a  further  loan  of  300,000/.  from  the 
parent  Govemment  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies 
thus  occaaiaoed.  The  whole  past  history  of  Jamaica 
and  of  the  West  India  islands  in  general,  like  the  pro- 
phet's roll,  ^is  filled  with  lamentation,  and  mourning, 
and  woe.''  It  presents  only  a  succession  of  wars,  usur- 
pations,  crimes,  misery,  and  vice ;  *nor  in  this  desert  of 
hnman  wretchedness  is  there  one  green  spot  on  which 
the  mind  of  a  ]^lanthropist  would  love  to  dwell ;'  all, 
aU  is  one  revolting  scene  of  infamy,  bloodshed,  and 
unmitigated  woe,  of  insecure  peace  and  open  disturb- 
ance, of  the  abuse  of  power,  and  of  the  re-action  of 
misery  against  oppression.  ^*  Slavery,  both  Indian  and 
negro,  that  blighting  Upas,  has  been  the  curse  of  the 
West  Indies ;  it  has  accompanied  the  white  colonist, 
whether  Spaniard,  Frenchman,  or  Briton,  in  his  pro- 
gress, tainting,  like  a  plague,  every  incipient  associa- 
tion, and  blasting  the  efforts  of  man,  however  origi- 
nally well-disposed,  by  its  demon-like  influence  over  the 
natural  virtues  with  which  his  Creator  had  endowed 
him — leaving  all  cold  and  dark,  and  desolate  within."* 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Governors,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, and  temporary  rulers  of  Jamaica, 
witii  the  years  when  they  conunenoed  their  adminis- 
trations:— 

GovenKM*,  Colonel  D'Oyley,  1660 ;  Grovemor,  Lord 

^  Haitm  •  CoUmiei. 
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Windsor,  1662 ;  Lieutenaiit-GrOYemor,  Sir  C.  Lyttk- 
ton,  Ent,  1662 ;  President,  Colonel  ThomaB  Ljndi, 
1664;  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  Ent,  1664; 
Lieutenant-GoTemor,  Sir  T.  Lynch,  Ent,  1671 ;  liea- 
tenant-Govemor,  Sir  H.  Morgan,  EnL,  1675;  Go- 
vernor, Lord  Vaughan,  1675 ;  Lieutenant-Govemar, 
Sir  H.  Morgan,  Ent ;  Governor,  Charles  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, 1678 ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Henry  Morgan 
Ent,   1680;  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,    Ent, 
1682 ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Colonel  Hender  Mdes- 
worth,  1684 ;  Governor,  Christopher  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, 1687;  President,  Sir  Francis  Watson,  1688; 
Grovemor,  William  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  1690 ;  Preri- 
dent,  John  White,  Esq.,  1692  ;  President,  John  Bout- 
den,  Esq.,  1692 ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  WiUiam 
Beeston,  Ent,  1693  ;  Governor,  William  Selwyn,  Eaq^ 
1702 ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  P.  Beckford,  Esq.,  1702; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  T.  Handasyd,  Esq.,  1702 ;  Go- 
vernor, Lord  Arch.  Hamilton,  1711 ;  Governor,  Peter 
Haywood,  Esq.,  1716  ;  Governor,  Sir  Nicholas  Lawes, 
Ent,   1718;   Governor,   Henry  Duke  of  Portland, 
1722 ;  President,  John  Ayscough,  Esq.,  1722 ;  Go- 
vemor,  Major-General  Robert  Hunter,  1728  ;  Prea- 
dent,  John  Ayscough,  Esq.,  1734;  President,  John 
Gregory,  Esq.,  1735 ;  Henry  Cunningham,  Esq.,  was 
appointed  Governor  in  1735,  but  President  Gregory 
was  succeeded  by  Governor  Edward  Trelawney,  Esq., 
1738 ;  Governor,  Charles  Enowles,  Esq.,  1752 ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  1756 ;  Governor, 
George  Haldane,  Esq.,  1758;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  1759 ;  Governor,  W.  H.  Lyttle- 
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ton,  Esq.,  1762;  Lieutenant-Goyemor,  R.  H.  Ettel- 
aon,  Esq.,  1766 ;  Governor,  Sir  William  Trelawney, 
Bart,  1767;  Lieutenant-Govemor,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel J.  Dalling,  1773 ;  Governor,  Basil  Keith,  Knt., 
1773;  Grovemor,  Major-General  Dalling,  1777 ;  Go- 
vernor, Major-Greneral  Ardiibald  Campbell,  1782; 
lieatenant  -  Governor,  Brigadier  -  General  Alured 
Clarke,  1784 ;  Governor,  Thomas  Earl  of  Effingham, 
1790;  Lieutenant-Govemor,  Major-General  William- 
son, 1793;  Lieutenant-Govemor,  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
1795 ;  Lieutenant-Govemor,  Lieutenant-General  G. 
Nugent,  1801 ;  Lieutenant-Govemor,  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir  E.  Coote,  1806 ;  Governor,  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter, 1808 ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Lieutenant-General 
E.  Morrison,  1811 ;  Governor,  Duke  of  Manchester, 
1813 ;  Lieutenant-Govemor,  Major-General  H.  Con- 
ran,  1821 ;  Govemor,  Duke  of  Manchester,  1822  ; 
Lieutenant-Govemor,  Major-General  Sir  John  Keene, 
1827  ;  Govemor,  Earl  of  Belmore,  1829 ;  President, 
G.  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  1832 ;  Governor,  C.  II.  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  1832  ;  Lieutenant-Govemor,  Major-Gene- 
ral Sir  Amos  Norcott ;  Govemor,  Marquis  of  Sligo, 
1834  ;*  Govemor,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  Bart,  1836 ;  Govemor,  Sir  Charles  Theophihis 
Metcalfe,  1839 ;  Govemor,  James  Earl  of  Elgin,  and 
Ejucardine,  1842. 

*  Martinis  Colonief. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  OOUHTRT. 

Scenery— Mountains — Rhren — Spring! — CucBdm    Hiibooil. 

It  is  said  that  Columbus,  when  he  first  discoyered  tlie 
Islands  of  the  Western  worlds  was  so  enraptured  wiA 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  scenery  as  soaiodj 
to  be  persuaded  but  that  he  had  reached  the  £iUed 
regions  of  romance.  Hence  the  glowing  deseriptm 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  royal  patrons,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain.  ^*  These  countries  as  fiir  ex- 
ceed all  others  in  beauty  and  conveniency  as  the  sia 
surpasses  the  moon  in  brightness  and  splendour."  Ne- 
ver will  the  writer  forget  the  feelings  of  wonder  and 
admiration  with  which  he  first  beheld  Jamaica,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  group.  He  was  standing  cia  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  as  she  entered  the  harbour  of  Port 
Morant,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  It  was  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  the  land  wind  had  died  away,  and 
not  a  breath  swept  the  glassy  surface  of  the  dark  Une 
sea.  Before  him  stood  the  Blue  mountains  rising  by 
an  almost  abrupt  acclivity  firom  the  water's  edge,  their 
tops  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  covered  firom  their  base 
to  their  highest  elevation  with  huge  forest-trees  and 
shrubs  of  novel  appearance  and  beauty,  partially  ob> 
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scored  by  the  dense  fog  that  crept  along  their  aides. 
On  either  band,  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  distinguish,  the 
margin  of  the  sea  was  fringed  with  the  niangrove*tree, 
interqiersed  with  occasional  clumps  of  the  cocoa-nut 
and  mountain-palm;  tar  along  the  enchanting  panorama 
were  dwellings  that  now  caught  and  reflected  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun ;  while  eyer  and  anon,  the  full  tide 
jdayed  in  white  fareskers  or  in  silver  crescents  on  the 
diore. 

As  you  proceed  towards  Port  Royal  the  landscape 
becomes  more  diversified.    The  mountain  range  which 
intersects  the  island  appears  at  intervals  disjointed, 
and  diminished  also  m  its  altitude,  presenting  nume- 
rous romantic  inequalities  beautified  by  the  art  of  man. 
Here,  amidst  a  wild  wilderness,  are  extensive  cane- 
fields  and  verdant  pastures  of  Guinea  grass.     There, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  irrigated  and  ver- 
dant fields  redeemed  from  the  forest  around,  and  add- 
ing a  firesh  charm  to  the  landscape,  stands  some  bold 
edifice  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  substantial  build- 
ii^  resembling  the  lordly  possessions  of  feudal  times, 
whilst  at  a  litUe  distance,  but  half  discovered  amidst 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  cocoa-nut  groves  which  marked 
their  site,  and  the  purple  darkness  of  the  inland  hills, 
appear  groups  of  smiling  villages.     An  extensive  sa- 
vannah next  presents  itself,  partly  covered  with  wild 
luxuriance,  a  stream  of  water  rushing  precipitately 
down  the  deep  and  darkly  shaded  ravines  of  the  conti- 
guous hills  upon  its  level  bosom ;  whilst  in  the  dis- 
tance the  very  summit  of  the  cloud-capp'd  mountains, 
now  diverging  firom  the  shore  crowned  with  deep  woods 
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and  covered  with  perpetual  verdure  are  diftdiwBd, 
whilst  beautiful  mansions  amidst  pimento  and  ooflbe 
plantations,  an  imposing  military  establishment,  with 
here  and  there  a  rural  sanctuary  lifting  up  its  tall  qiire 
above,  display  themselves  through  their  woody  endo- 
sure.  Amidst  these  are  cottages  and  buildingi  of 
diversified  appearance  and  size  variously  distribatod. 
A  range  of  summits  stretching  &r  inland  to  the  weit» 
the  Healthshire  hills  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Boyal 
harbour,  an  extensive  promontory  before  us,  and  the 
almost  illimitable  horizon  to  the  south,  terminate  the 
novel  and  stupendous  scene. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  the  splendour  and  beantf 
of  the  prospect  is,  if  possible,  increased.  At  ev€ij 
successive  step  the  traveller  seems  to  breathe  a  purer 
air  and  to  survey  a  brighter  scene.  Here  the  barren, 
the  fertile,  the  level  and  the  inaccessible,  are  com- 
mingled. On  the  one  side  is  seen  a  fine  valley  or 
glade,  fertile  and  irrigated,  stretching  along  the  tooi 
of  craggy  and  desolate  mountains  covered  with  im- 
mense rocks  slightly  intermixed  with  a  dry,  arid,  and 
imfiniitfiil  soil ;  on  the  other,  a  narrow  and  precipitous 
defile,  or  deep  and  gloomy  cavern  where  the  sun's  rays 
never  penetrate,  both  enclosed  by  abrupt  predpices, 
overhanging  rocks,  and  impervious  woods.  In  this 
direction  the  country  is  varied  with  ridges  of  low 
forest  hills  rising  gradually  from  the  horizon,  flat,  levd, 
and  standing  detached  like  islands.  Yonder  an  exten- 
rave  valley  presents  itself  as  if  enclosed  by  a  lofty  am* 
phitheatre  of  wood  along  which  a  river  flows,  meander^ 
ing  imtil  lost  between  two  parallel  lines  of  mountaiD8» 
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as  thcmgfa  from  the  bosom  of  a  yast  lake,  it  had  forced 
Ha  passage  through  them  to  the  sea.*  In  the  more 
cultiTated  districts,  as  viewed  from  an  eminence,  the 
scene  bhvely  and  animatmg  beyond  description.  ITie 
n^^roes  in  gangs  are  employed  in  the  fields  cutting 
canes  or  weeding  pastures,  numerous  herds  of  oxen 
with  other  domestic  animals  graze  on  the  shorn  fields 
or  browse  on  the  yerdant  slopes ;  an  endless  diversity 
of  hin,  valley,  mountain,  and  defile,  interspersed  with 
dusters  of  the  bamboo  cane  and  towering  cocoa  palms 
which  graoefuDy  wave  their  feathery  plumes  in  the 
breeze,  copses  of  underwood,  pastures  shaded  with  lofty 
trees,  plantain-walks,  ruinates  and  extensive  fields  of 
sugar-cane,  of  fresh  and  variegated  foliage;  chequer 
and  adorn  the  entire  landscape.  At  a  greater  distance, 
the  extensive  and  beautiful  valley,  rich  in  the  products 
of  the  soil,  opens  to  the  eye.  The  morning  mists  which 
still  partially  hang  over  it,  have  the  illusive  appearance 
of  a  vast  lake  resting  on  its  bosom,  or  a  beautiful  bay 
with  its  islands  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  quiet 
waters.  Behind  are  the  majestic  heights,  losing  them- 
selves by  degrees  in  the  clouds  distributing  light 
and  shade  in  endless  contrast,  and  presenting  to  the 
ravished  eye  a  picture  every  moment  glowing  with 
new  attractions.  At  a  still  greater  distance  appears 
the  ocean  with  the  shipping,  its  waters  calm  and  un- 
mflkd,  or  tossed  into  fury  by  the  winds.  The  high 
mountainous  district  in  general  presents  to  the  be- 
holder the  sylvan  beauties  of  cofiee  and  pimento  plant- 

*  Sixteen  mile  Walk  between  Spaniih  Town  and  Bog-walk  Tavern 
of  St.  Thomai  b  the  Yale. 
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adoDS,  with  groTes  of  orange  and  other  fimit  tTCa> 
which  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  breathe  theperfoms 
of  Arabia.    Along  the  coast  to  the  N.  EL,  N.  W.,  anl 
S.,  as  viewed  firom  the  sea,  brdcen  andirr^olar  moan- 
tains  riang  from  the  midst  of  leaser  eleTatknis,  tfaor 
summits  crowned  with  perpendicular  rodu  of  eveiyfip 
riety  of  shape  and  form  whidi  the  wildest  imaginatina 
can  conceive,  are  contrasted  with  the  beaatifbl  and 
verdant  clothing  of  the  open  glade,  round  topped  UDii 
smiling  villages,  numerous  cascades,  mountain  streans, 
and  roaring  cataracts.    The  unimaginable  luxurianoe 
of  the  herbage,  the  singular  exotic  appearance  of  all 
around,  the  green-house-like  feel  and  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  fresh  flush  of  vq|;etable  tn^ 
grance  wafted  from  the  shore,  are  all  calculated  to  re- 
gale the  senses,  exhilarate  the  sjnrits,  anddiflfuse  through 
the  soul  a  strange  delirium  of  buoyant  hope  and  joy. 
Jamaica,  in  a  word,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
romantic  and  highly-diversified  countries  in  the  world, 
uniting  the   rich  magnificent  scenery  which  waviif 
forests,  never-&iling  streams,  and  constant  verdure  can 
present,  heightened  by  the  piu*e  atmosphere,  and  the 
glowing  tints  of  a  tropical  sun.* 

<*  Beaatifiil  iilanda!  where  the  gran 
Which  nature  wean  wu  never  Men 
'Neath  looe  of  Europe ;  where  the  hoe 
Of  lea  and  heaven  ia  such  a  blue 


*  A  gentleman,  on  hia  return  from  Jamaica,  being  aiked  to  dctoibt 
its  surface,  (in  imitation  of  Columbus  when  he  described  the  appeuaaee 
of  Dominica  to  Isabella  of  Spain,)  did  so  by  crumpling  a  sheet  of  paper 
in  his  hands — a  representation  than  which  nothing  could  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  jagged  and  compressed  appearance  of  its  conical  moimtaint. 
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Ai  Wnflami  dimam  not;  wfaert  the  night 

It  all  imdiata  with  the  light 

Of  fltui  like  mooDi,  which,  hung  on  high, 

BNnthe  and  qnifer  in  tiie  sky, 

Eadi  ititilfer  hue  divine 

Hinging  in  a  ladiant  line, 

CXcr  gofgeoin  flower  and  nighty  ttee 

On  the  eoft  and  shadowy  tea  ? 

Baantifnl  iclands !  hrief  the  time 

I  dwelt  heneath  yoor  awfbl  clime ; 

Yet  oft  I  aee  in  noonday  dream 

Your  gloriooa  etut  with  Innar  beam  ; 

And  oft  before  my  tight  ante 

Your  ikyolike  teat,  yonr  tea*like  tkiet^ 

Your  green  banana*t  giant  leavet, 

Yoor  golden  canet  in  arrowy  theaTca, 

Yonr  palmt  which  never  die,  but  stand 

Immortal  tea-markt  on  the  strand, — 

Their  feathery  tufts,  like  plumage  rare. 

Their  stems  so  high,  so  strange  and  fair ! 

Yea !  while  the  breexe  of  England  now 

Flings  roee-ecents  on  my  aching  brow, 

I  think  a  moment  I  inhale 

Again  the  breath  of  tropic  gale.** 

The  great  series  of  mountains  which  intersects  the 
island  from  east  to  west  is,  at  its  highest  elevation, 
nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  there 
are  other  extensive  ranges  of  inferior  elevation  some- 
times connected  with  the  larger  series,  and  at  other 
times  independent  of  it  These  mountains,  some  of 
which  exhibit  proo&  of  volcanic  origin,  vary  in  their 
elevation  from  2000  feet  and  upwards.  The  highest 
is  the  Coldridge,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
idand;*  the  St  Catherine's  Peak,  to  the  north  of 
Kingston;   the  Cedar- valley-ridge,  in  the  county  of 

*  Thesommit  of  the  Coldridge  is  said  to  be  8184  feet  above  the  le^ 
of  the 
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Middlesex,  and  parish  of  St  Catherine,  on  wUdi 
stands  the  village  of  Sligoville ;  the  Bull's  Head,  in 
the  parish  of  Clarendon,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Ae 
island ;  the  Dolphin's  Head,  in  the  neighbomhood  of 
Lucea,  in  the  parish  of  Hanover ;  and  Yallahs  QIl, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  In 
some  of  them  are  to  be  found  magnificent  natonl 
excavations. 

The  rivers,  including  springs  and  rivulets,  have  been 
estimated  at  upwards  of  200  in  number — about  40  are 
of  the  largest  class.  From  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  huge  masses  of  rock  that  fire- 
quently  obstruct  their  course,  they  are  often  predpitons, 
and  exhibit  numerous  and  beautiful  cascades,  now 
flowing  on  in  unmurmuring  peacefulness,  and  anon 
bursting  headlong  in  the  foam  and  thunder  of  a  cata- 
ract. On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  near  to  the  spot 
immortalized  by  the  shipwreck  of  Columbus  and  the 
city  of  Sevilla  d'Oro,  where  the  rocks  overhang  the 
ocean,  no  less  than  eight  transparent  water&Us  are 
beheld  at  the  same  moment  Very  few  of  the  rivos, 
however,  are  navigable.  Among  those  that  are  avaO- 
able  for  this  purpose,  the  principal  is  Black  Biver,  in 
the  parish  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  which  is  navigable  for 
thirty  miles  towards  its  source,  but  only  by  flat- 
bottomed  boats  and  canoes.  The  others  are  the  Bio 
Cobre  and  the  Bio  Minho,  on  the  south ;  and  Martha 
Brae,  White,  Ginger  and  Great  Biver,  on  the  nwtL 
Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  interesting  to 
advert  to  two  natural  curiosities  in  St  Anne's  parish, 
which  Dr.  Coke  thus  describes : — 
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^The  first  is  a  surprising  cascade,  formed  by  a 
Inwidi  of  the  Bio  Alto,  or  High  Riyer,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  re-emerge  (after  a  subterraneous  current  of 
several  miles)  between  Roaring  Riyer  Plantation  and 
Menzies'  Bog.  The  hills  in  this  quarter  are  many  of 
them  composed  of  a  stalactite  matter ;  by  whose  easy 
solution  the  waters  oozing  through  the  rocks  are  co- 
piously charged  with  it,  so  that  they  incrustate  all 
bodies  depoated  in  them.  The  source  of  this  river  is 
at  a  very  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  at  a  great  distance  firom  the  coast  From 
thence  it  runs  between  the  hills  successively,  broad  or 
contracted,  as  they  on  each  side  approach  nearer,  or 
recede  further  firom  one  another.  In  one  of  the  more 
extended  spaces  it  expands  its  water  in  a  gentle  de- 
scent among  a  very  curious  group  of  anchovy  pear 
trees,  whose  spreading  roots  intercept  the  shaUow 
stream  in  a  multitude  of  different  directions.  The 
water  thus  retarded  deposits  its  grosser  contents,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  have  formed  various  incrustations, 
around  as  many  cisterns,  spread  in  beautiful  ranks, 
gradually  rising  one  above  another.  A  sheet  of  water, 
transparent  as  crystal,  conforming  itself  to  the  flight 
of  steps,  overspreads  their  surface ;  and,  as  the  rays  of 
lig^t  or  sunshine  play  between  the  waving  branches  of 
the  trees,  it  descends  glittering  vrith  a  thousand  varie- 
gated tints.  The  incrustation  in  many  parts  is  suffi- 
dently  solid  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man ;  in  others  it 
is  so  thin  that  some  persons,  whose  curiosity  induced 
them  to  venture  too  fiir,  found  themselves  suddenly 
plunged  up  to  the  waist  in  a  cold  bath.    The  sides  of 
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the  cisteniB,  or  reseryoira,  are  formed  by  Imkoi 
boughs  and  limbs  incmsted  oTer ;  and  they  are  iqK 
ported  by  the  trunks  of  trees  promiscoously  gnuwiag 
between  them.  The  cisterns  themselves  are  ahrqi 
fuU  of  water,  which  trickles  down  from  one  upoo 
other ;  and  although  several  of  them  are  nx  or 
feet  deep,  the  spectator  may  clearly  discern  whatever 
lies  at  the  bottom. 

*^  The  laminae  which  envelope  them  are  in  g^Mnd 
half  an  inch  thick.  To  a  superficial  obserrer  tlieir 
sides  have  the  appearance  of  stone ;  but  upon  breaking 
any  of  them  there  is  found  either  a  bough  Leiwcai 
the  two  incrusting  coats,  or  a  vacant  space  wfaicfa  a 
bough  had  once  filled,  but  which  having  mojuldered 
away  after  a  great  length  of  time,  had  left  the  cavily. 
After  dancing  over  these  innumerable  cistems  the  pd- 
lucid  element  divides  itself  into  two  currents,  and  then 
Csdling  in  with  other  neighbouring  rivulets,  oanqpoMB 
several  smaller,  but  very  beautiftil  foils. 

*'  The  other  cascade,  though  so  named  by  the  inha- 
bitants, may  be  more  properly  denominated  a  cataneky 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rhine  at  Shaffhausen,  in  Swit- 
zerland. It  proceeds  from  the  White  River,  which  is 
of  considerable  magnitude ;  and,  after  a  course  of 
about  twelve  miles  among  the  mountains,  precipitefeei 
its  waters  in  a  foil  of  about  300  feet,  obliquely  mea- 
sured, vrith  such  a  hoarse  and  thundering  noise  iJbil 
it  is  distinctly  heard  at  a  very  great  distance.  Tliroag^ 
the  whole  descent  it  is  broken  and  interrupted  by  a 
regular  suocessiim  of  steps,  formed  by  a  stalactite  mat- 
ter^  incmsted  over  a  kind  of  soft  chalky  stone,  wUdi 
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riddt  eaiOy  to  the  chiieL  Such  a  vast  digcharge  of 
mter,  tfins  wildly  agitated  by  the  steqmefls  of  the  fell, 
iadmig  and  fiMuning  from  ttep  to  step  with  all  the 
impetiion^  and  rage  peculiar  to  this  element,  exhibits 
m  agreeaUe»  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  awful  scene. 
Ilie  grandeur  of  this  spectacle  is  also  astonishingly  in- 
maaed  by  the  fresh  suppUes  which  the  torrent  receires 
ifter  the  rainy  seasons.  At  those  periods  the  roaring 
nf  the  flood,  rererberated  from  the  adjacent  rocks,  trees, 
md  hills;  the  tomnltnous  yiolenoe  of  the  cataract 
rdliDg  doim  with  uDiendttbg  fury ;  «,d  the  gloom  of 
the  oferhanging  wood,  contrasted  with  the  soft  serenity 
nf  the  sky,  the  brilliancy  of  the  spray,  the  flight  of 
birds  soaring  over  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountams, 
md  die  placid  mwbce  of  the  basin  at  a  little  distance 
bom  the  foot  of  the  fidl,  form  an  accumulation  of 
objects  most  happily  blended  together,  and  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  express.  To  complete  this  animat- 
ing jricture  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or  rather  of 
Nature's  God,  a  considerable  number  of  tall  and  stately 
trees,  beautifully  intermixed,  rise  gracefully  from  the 
■argin  on  each  side.  The  bark  and  foliage  of  these 
trees,  are  diverrafied  by  a  variety  of  lovely  tints ;  and 
from  the  basin  itself  two  elegant  trees  of  the  palm 
species  appear  like  two  straight  columns  erected  in 
the  water,  and  towering  towards  the  sky,  planted  at 
Bodi  equal  distances  from  the  banks  on  each  mde,  that 
te  hand  of  art  could  not  have  efiected,  by  rule,  more 
exaetness  and  propriety  in  the  positions. 

**  Anodier  celebrated  curiosity  in  this  parish  is  the 
woDderftd  grotto  near  Dry  Harbour,  about  fourteen 
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miles  west  firom  St  Anne's  Bay.  It  is  situated  at  die 
foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  under  which  it  runs  a  considenlile 
way ;  it  then  branches  into  several  adits,  some  of 
which  penetrate  so  fiir  that  no  person  has  yet  Tentand 
to  discover  their  termination.  The  entraiioe  his  a 
truly  Gothic  appearance :  it  exhibits  the  perpendicolir 
firont  of  a  rock,  having  two  arched  entranoes  about 
twenty  feet  asunder,  which  seem  as  if  th^  had  been 
formerly  door-ways.  In  the  centre  of  the  rock,  be- 
tween these  portals,  is  a  natural  niche  about  four  feet 
in  height,  and  as  many  firom  the  ground.  In  thb 
niche,  it  is  conjectured,  that  a  Madona  was  placed  at 
some  early  period  of  time ;  especially  as  there  is  a 
small  excavation  in  the  form  of  a  basin  at  the  fixit  of 
the  niche,  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  surfiboe  of  the 
rock,  and  seeming  to  be  a  proper  reservoir  fiir  the 
holy  water  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  this  idea 
implies  the  workmanship  of  art,  and  that  the  grotto 
was  anciently  inhabited,  neither  of  which  circumstances 
is  to  be  traced  in  Long's  detailed  descripticm  of  die 
interior  recesses,  which  does  not  materially  difier  fron 
the  descriptions  of  other  grottos  and  subterraneous 
cavities  in  various  parts  of  the  globe." 

In  accordance  ¥rith  the  original  designation  of  the 
island,  springs  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  parishes 
of  Kingston,  St  Andrew,  St.  Mary,  St  Greorge,  and 
St  Anne.  They  are  found  amidst  the  hi^est  moun- 
tains, and  meander  through  almost  every  ravine:  aefo- 
ral  of  them  possess  medicinal  properties,  as  the  SGIk 
River,  in  the  parish  of  Vere,  which  is  thus  denominated 
firom  its  warmth  and  colour.     The  bath-springg,  two  m 
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number — one  cold,  the  other  hot — ^are  in  the  parish  of 
St.  DaTid,  and  give  to  the  village  in  which  they  are 
feond  its  deagnation — ^Bath.  They  are  sulphureous 
and  chalybeate,  and  haye  been  found  highly  beneficial 
in  sereral  disorders,  particularly  in  those  of  a  cuta- 
neous kind,  and  in  visceral  obstructions. 

Tie  water  flows  out  from  the  hot  spring  at  a  tem- 
perature of  120.  They  are  subfluvian,  and  would 
doubtless,  if  chemically  investigated,  disclose  im- 
portant geolc^cal  phenomena.  Bath  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  beautiful  spots  on  the 
island,  and  is  a  great  resort  for  invalids  recovering 
from  sickness.  It  is  indeed  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  public,  that  it  is  supported  by  a  yearly 
grant  from  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  harbours  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  among  the  most  secure  and  extensive  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  principal  of  these  are  Kingston,  Port 
Royal,  Old  Harbour,  Port  Antonio,  and  Lucea.  "  The 
total  number  is  sixteen,  besides  thirty  bays,  roads, 
or  shipping  stations,  which  afford  good  anchorage." 
Kingston  is  a  vast  basin,  protected  by  Port  Royal  and 
a  narrow  slip  of  land  called  the  Palisades,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Healthshire  Hills  and  the  promontory, 
on  which  stands  the  battery  of  Fort  Augusta,  on  the 
other.  Port  Royal  is  defended  in  a  similar  manner. 
Old  Harbour,  or  the  Sevilla  d'Oro  of  Don  Juan  de 
Esquimel,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Spanish 
galleons,  has  been  denominated  the  best  in  the  world  ; 
and  but  little  inferior  to  these  are  the  roadsteads  of 
P(Hi  Antonio  and  Lucea. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS. 


Sagsr-cane,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Pimento,  Cotton — ^Indigo^  Dnvi,  Ctn, 
Gnmm  G«den  Vegetable*— Fhiit,  Flovcn,  Tnm  Animala;  Wii, 
Domeetic— Biidi:  Wild  Fowl,  Domertic— Fiib— ReptOfli— lonek. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productioiis  of  tlie  idnd 
are  too  numerous  to  detail.  The  principal  of  tbe  yngt* 
table  productions  is  the  sugar-cane,  the  **  anmdo 
saccharifera  "  of  Linnasus.  It  was  first  introdnoed  into 
St  Domingo  about  the  year  1520  from  Asia,  where 
it  had  been  cultivated  from  the  eariiest  ages,  and 
from  thence  into  Jamaica  in  the  earlj  part  of  its  set- 
tlement by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  jointed  reed  ter- 
minating in  leaves  or  blades,  the  edges  of  wfaidi  are 
finely  and  sharply  serrated.  The  int^mediate  dis- 
tance between  each  joint  of  the  cane  varies  from  ooe 
to  three  inches  in  length,  and  from  half  an  indi  to  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Its  height  is  from  three  to  seven 
feet,  and,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  fine  straw  coloor.  At 
successive  periods  since  the  possession  of  the  istand  by 
the  British,  several  other  varieties  of  this  valuable 
plant  have  been  introduced  from  the  South  Sea  Uaiids 
and  elsewhere.  Having  been  the  staple  commodity  of 
Jamaica  and  the  other  West  India  Islands  tor  a  seriei 
of  years,  the  circumstances  of  its  cultivation  are  too 
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well  and  generally  known  to  render  a  description  ne- 
oeflsary.  In  the  hi^^ilands,  and  on  the  mountainons 
slopes,  the  cofee*plant  flouriBhes  in  almost  every  variety 
of  schI,  and  usually  yields  abundant  crops.  It  would 
attain  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  but  to  in- 
crease its  productiveness  it  is  seldom  suffered  to  exceed 
lour  or  five  feet  The  leaf  is  a  dark  green.  It  bears 
a  profusion-  of  white  blossoms,  and  afterwards  the 
berry  covered  with  a  red  sweetish  pulp.  This  valu- 
able plant  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  by  Sir  Nicho- 
las Lawes  in  1728,  who  cultivated  it  on  his  own  estate 
called  Temple  Hall,  in  liguanae.  The  cultivation  of 
cotton,  indigo,  and  cocoa  or  chocolate,  which  were  once 
valuable  articles  of  export,  have  long  since  been  dis- 
continued,,in  consequence,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  heavy 
duties  with  which  they  were  charged.  Of  the  sixty 
cocoa-walks  which,  according  to  Blome,  existed  in 
1672,  not  one  remains,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
once  numerous  indigo  factories.  Drugs,  dye-stufis, 
and  6|nces  of  various  kinds  of  excellent  quality,  here 
flourish  in  great  profuedon.  Of  com,  the  Indian  maize 
only  is  productive ;  oats,  barley  and  Victoria  wheat 
have  been  tried  in  the  highlands,  but  have  not  yet  been 
cultivated  with  success.  The  principal  grasses  culti- 
vated are  a  valuable  species  accidentally  introduced 
firom  Guinea,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  the 
Scotch  grass ;  among  the  indigenous  varieties  are  the 
pmento  and  a  delicate  species,  called  the  Bahama 
grass,  of  exquisite  tint,  and  which,  by  throwing  out 
elastic  fibres,  weaves  itself  into  a  verdant  carpet  which 
rivals  in  beauty  the  finest  English  lawn.    Most  of  the 
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European  v^etables  grow  in  the  mountainoiis  reborn 
at  comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense,  and  a 
succession  of  crops  may  be  produced  throu^Kmt  de 
year — cabbages,  turnips,  parsnips,  artichokeS)  caaoh 
bers,  leeks,  radishes,  carrots,  lettuce,  celery,  aqpai»- 
gus,  peas,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  The  only  exoeptioni  flf 
importance  are  the  onion  and  the  cauliflower.  But  it 
addition  to  the  European  esculents  are  some  of  nativt 
growth  by  no  means  inferior,  as  the  chocho  or  TCge- 
table  marrow,  ocro,  Lima  bean,  Indian  kale,  tomiftp^ 
or  love-apple  of  the  ancients,  plantains,  bananas,  yui 
of  several  varieties,  calalue  (a  species  of  spinage),  on- 
sada,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

The  fruits  of  Jamaica  are  delicious  and  most  afaim- 
dant ;  and,  as  with  the  vegetables,  every  month  pre- 
sents a  fresh  collation.  Some  species  are  at  maturity 
during  the  entire  year ;  and  not  unfrequently  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  tree  blossoms  and 
fruit  in  all  stages  of  growth.  There  are  the  bread- 
fruit, the  cocoa-nut,  the  avocado  pear,  the  custazd 
apple,  the  mango,  the  guava,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  the 
orange,  the  citron,  the  shaddock,  the  tamarind,  die 
soursop,  the  sweetsop,  the  Spanish  plum,  the  goavi, 
the  cashew,  the  papaw,  the  pomegranate,  the  grqpe, 
the  fig,  the  wall  and  chesnut,  the  mulberry,  the  naae- 
berry,  the  star-apple,  the  date,  the  olive,  the  mekNH, 
the  pine-apple,  the  granadilla,  &c.,  &c.  Few  of  die 
European  fruits  are  to  be  found,  except  the  apple  and 
the  strawberry,  and  these  are  degenerated  both  in 
size  and  flavour.  In  diflerent  parts  of  the  island  there 
is  an  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate  to  the  vegetaUe 
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prodoctioiia  of  almost  every  region  of  the  globe,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  hitherto  such  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  horticulture. 
Among  other  plants  much  might  be  said  of  the  advan- 
tages that  would  result  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
sun-flower  as  a  substitute  for  com,  as  well  as  for  medi- 
cinal purposes. 

The  trees  of  the  island,  of  which  there  is  almost  an 
infinite  variety,  are  peculiarly  novel  in  their  appear- 
ance to  an  European  stranger ;  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  he  can  identify  vrith  any  in  his  own  land.  Among 
the  most  beautifbl,  both  for  ornament  and  use,  are  the 
pimento  or  allspice-tree,  the  papaw,  the  tamarind,  the 
cocoa,  and  the  palmetto  royal.     The  pimento  attains 
considerable  height,  and  is  covered  with  a  dark  green 
foliage,  often  relieved  by  its  delicate  white  blossom. 
The  spice  is  a  small  berry  which  grows  in  bunches,  and 
when  ripe  is  like  the  elder-berry  in  size  and  colour. 
Even  the  leaves  of  this  lovely  tree  when  pressed  emit 
a  strong  aromatic  odour.     In  the  country  they  are  dis- 
posed in  different  compartments,  or  in  groves  crowning 
the  hills  and  scattered  down  the  declivities,  exhibiting 
a  clean  verdant  carpet  of  grass  beneath.     WTien  swept 
by  the  breeze  they  shed  their  spicy  fragrance  through 
the  air,  imparting  a  charm  to  nature  truly  indescribable. 
So  powerfrd,  indeed,  is  the  aromatic  atmosphere  of  these 
groves,  that  they  admit  no  herbaceous  production  to 
thrive  within  their  shadow.    The  papaw  produces  a  deli- 
cious fruit  growing  as  a  fungus  below  its  capital  of  long 
stemed,  and  broad  green  leaves.  The  tamarind,  besides 
its  fruit,  with  its  umbrageous  and  delicate  leaves  af- 
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fords  a  delicious  shade  both  to  man  and  beast  Hie 
cocoa  or  cfaocolate-tree  is  a  native  of  South  Amerio. 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  English  cherry-tree,  aad 
requires  a  good  soil  as  well  as  a  moist  and  sbeltcsed 
situation.  The  mango-tree  (Magnifera  Indica)  re- 
sembles iu  form  the  horse -chesnut-tree :  its  fruit  i> 
about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  and  some  of  its  rarie- 
ties  not  unlike  an  orlean  plum  in  flavour.  The  palTneOo 
royal,  with  its  verdant  capital  of  waving  branidies, 
which  aometiines  attuns  the  height  of  upwards  of  140 
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^  fdrmshes  also  a  delicioaB  vegetable.    The  bombax 
'^V  or  nlk-cotton-tree,  the  baobab,  and  the  wild 
'g-treesy  are  of  pgantic  uze.    The  ceiba,  when  hol- 
^>wed  out,  has  been  known  to  furnish  a  boat  capable 
f  containing  one  hundred  persons.    The  branches  of 
le  baobab,  or  great  calibash,  extending  horizontally, 
re  each,  as  with  those  of  the  ceiba,  equal  to  a  large 
ee.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  trees  is  the  man- 
-ove.     It  grows  in  inundated  spots  along  the  sea,  and 
■opagates  itself  by  its  seed  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
8  elastic  branches  also  bending  downwards  upon  the 
ose  muddy  soil  around,  strike  root  and  grow,  and  thus 
le  original  plant  difiuses  itself  in  every  direction  and 
rm.     The  cedar,  the  mahogany,  the  black  and  green 
K)ny,  the  lignum  vitae,  the  fustic,  the  logwood,  are 
o  well  known  to  require  description.     In  addition  to 
lese,  and  which  are  used  in  building  and  in  oma- 
ental  cabinet-work,  are   the   iron-wood,  dog-wood, 
igeon-wood,    green-heart,    brazilletto,    mahoe,    and 
ally  trees,  some  of  which  are  so  compact  in  grain  that 
icy   will  sink   in   water.     The   bread-nut,  the  wild 
mon,  the  wild  tamarind,  and  others  of  a  softer  descrip- 
on,  are  not  less  valuable  for  other  purposes.     Alto- 
ether  there  are  fifty  varieties  of  excellent  timber 
?ailable  to  the  architect,  the  millwright,  and  the  cabi- 
et-manuiacturer. 

Many  of  the  huge  forest-trees  display  thousands  of 
araatical  plants  in  endless  varieties,  with  flowers  of  the 
lost  delicate  and  gorgeous  hues.  Some  of  the  creepers 
ntwine  themselves  round  the  trunks  of  these  giants  of 
be  vegetable  world,  and,  throwing  out  their  tendrils 
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from  the  branches  on  all  sides,  attach  themselves  to  die 
ground,  presenting  the  appearance  of  immense  caUes, 
as  if  designed  to  protect  these  kings  of  the  forest  from 
the  fiiry  of  the  elements. 

Of  all  the  plants  of  smaller  growth,  perhaps  the 
bamboo  cane  is  the  most  ornamental  and  nsefiiL  No- 
thing can  present  a  more  exquisitely  beautifbl  ap- 
pearance than  clumps  of  these  rising  fix>m  eighty  to 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  yielding  their  gracefal 
plumes  to  the  breeze,  while  at  the  same  time  they  afibrd 
shade  and  fodder  for  cattle,  and  supply  some  of  the 
most  essential  wants  of  the  husbandman. 

Aromatic  shrubs  aiidflotcers  of  every  variety  of  aze, 
and  which  are  raised  with  difficulty  in  the  hot-houses 
of  England,  cover  the  face  of  the  ground ;  but  gene* 
rally  speaking,  they  are  ''  bom  to  blush  unseen,  and 
waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  Affcer  the 
autumnal  rains  the  whole  interior  of  the  country  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  immense  garden,  while  the 
surroimding  atmosphere  is  perfruned  vrith  the  most 
fragrant  odour.  Very  few  of  the  European  varieties 
are  cultivated,  but  they  might  be  introduced  with  oon- 
sidcrable  success.  It  is  lamentable  that  in  a  country 
where  natiure  has  lavished  the  choicest  of  her  beauties, 
and  afforded  such  facilities  of  ornament,  that  so  little 
taste  has  been  displayed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  so 
little  inclination  manifested  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  advantages.  Among  the  less  attractive,  indeed, 
but  not  less  usefrd  plants  of  the  \idldemess,  is  the  ^d 
pine,  which,  like  the  ^4ovcly  lotus  in  the  boundless 
and  arid  wastes  of  Africa,  enshrines  in  her  bosom  the 
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crystal  drop  for  the  relief  of  the  thirsty  traveller."  * 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  contain  a  quart  of  water, 
and  will  retain  it  in  cert^  situations  during  weeks  of 
drou^t.  It  was  from  these  sources  that  the  maroons 
were  supplied  with  refreshment  during  the  extremities 
to  which  they  were  frequently  reduced  in  their  con- 
flicts with  the  white  inhabitants.  The  most  lovely 
of  the  indigenous  tribes  are  the  granidilla,  or  double 
passion-flower ;  the  night-blowing  ceres ;  the  African 
rose;  and  some  of  the  species  of  convolyolus  and 
acacia;  the  cassia  alata,  with  its  golden  clusters; 
and  the  splendid  mountain-pride.  Of  all  the  flowers 
of  indigenous  growth,  however,  none  present  such  an 
assemblage  of  floral  splendour  as  the  great  aloe  (agdve 
Americana).  When  in  blossom  they  have  a  most 
magnificent  and  striking  appearance.  The  author  has 
seen  several  in  frdl  blossom  at  one  time.  The  spikes 
shoot  out  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  to  the  height 
of  fit>m  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  bear  branches  of 
flowers  in  a  thyrsus.  The  flowerets  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  tubular  shape.  Each  spike 
produces  hundreds  of  these  brilliant  ornaments  of 
nature.     Emphatically  may  it  be  said : — 

**  This  is  the  land  where  citrons  scent  the  gale. 
Where  dwells  the  orange  in  the  golden  vale, 
Where  softer  zephyrs  fan  the  azure  skies. 
Where  myrtles  grow  and  prouder  laurels  rise." 

Of  wild  animals  there  were  originally  but  eight 
species: — the  monkey,  the  armadillo,  the  opossum, 
the  peccari,  the  agouti,  the  alco,  the  musk-rat,  and 

*  Hodgson. 
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the  racoon.    The  only  kind  of  importance  that  now 
remains  is  the  utild  hog.     A  birge  species  of  tkb 
is  numerous  throughout  the  woods  of  the  interior, 
and  very  destructive  to  jnroidsion-groiuidB.    On  tkb 
account,  as  well  as  for  sport,  they  are   sometiiBeB 
hunted ;  but  the  animal  being  of  immense  Axtf  and 
furnished  with  large  tusks,  such  ezcurmons  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  the  assailants.     The  domeBtie 
quadrupeds  are  of  European  origm,  and  thrive  eqnallr 
with  those  of  the  temperate  zone.     The  dmdgeiy  of 
plantation-work,  and  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  the 
barquidiers,  is  usually  performed  by  oxen  and  mnki. 
It   is   notorious   that,   with   the   ezceptiQii  of  the 
nightingale,   or  mocking-bird,    (turdus   polyglottos). 
that  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  animate  nature,  but 
few  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  distinguished  by  die 
variety  and  melody  of  their  notes.     Their  plumage, 
however,  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  their  number,  in 
addition  to  their  variety  in  size  and  colour,  afibrds  a 
fine  field  for  the  gratifying  pursuits  of  the  ornithology 
The  green  parrot,  the  banana-bird,  the  green  todie, 
the  small  martin,   and  the   difierent  species  of  the 
humming-bird,  are  the  most  attractive.     The  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  latter,  in  form  and  plumage,  defy 
description,  exhibiting  alternately,  as  it  flutters  and 
shiits  its  position  to  the  sun,  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  in  exquisite  combination — ^now  a  ruby,  now  a 
topaz,  now  an  emerald,  now  all  burnished  gold. 

"  Oil  their  restless  fronts 

Bear  stars  illumination  of  all  gems.** 

Some  of  them  are  not  larger  than  a  moderately-sized 
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beetle,  and  weigh  not  more  Uum  twenty  grains.  The 
moat  beaatifol  is  the  long-tailed  species.  It  has 
jdumes  of  about  six  indbes  long,  crossing  each  other 
and  expanding  themselves  into  a  fimnahaped  tuft. 
Hiey  toc^  otherwise  distinguishable  by  their  long  and 
slender  bills.  The  mandibles  of  the  bill  are  finely 
toothed,  or  serrated  on  their  edges,  and  their  tongues, 
which  are  capable  of  considerable  extension,  are  ter- 
minated by  a  small  fork.  This  beautiful  bird  might 
be  much  more  ^appropriately  called  the  Bird  of  Para- 
dise than  that  which  has  now  the  honour  to  bear  the 
name. 

All  European  domestic  fowls  are  abundant.  Wild- 
fowl are  to  be  found  during  some  seasons  of  the  year 
in  countless  numbers,  and  most  of  them  are  considered 
of  delicious  flavour.  Here  is  the  wild  guinea-fowl, 
several  varieties  of  the  wild  pigeon  and  dove,  of  the 
duck,  the  widgeon,  the  plover,  the  quail,  the  snipe, 
and  the  ortolan.  The  ring-tailed  pigeon  is  considered 
the  most  exquisite  of  the  winged  species.  Aquatic 
birds  of  the  pelican,  the  flamingo,  the  gull,  the  stork, 
the  heron,  and  the  crane  kind,  aboimd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  coast.  Many  carnivorous  birds  are 
found,  but  of  the  buzzard  varieties  (the  cathartes  of 
Wilson)  only  one  is  known.  This  is  vidgarly  called 
the  "  John  Crow."  Though  disgusting  in  its  appear- 
ance, it  is  of  such  utility  in  clearing  the  country  of 
putrescent  carcases,  that  any  person  wantonly  destroy- 
ing one  is  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  three  pounds  sterling. 

The  sea-coast,  rivers,  bays,  creeks,  with  the  ponds 
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of  sea  and  fresh  water,  abound  with  fish.    Of  these  the 
calipaver,  the  mullet,  the  king-fish,  barracoota  rock- 
fish,  grouper,  jew-fish,  the  white-bait,  and  the  snapper, 
are  the  most  delicious,  equalling  any  of  the  best  de- 
scription in  £iux)pe.    The  flying-fish,  the  dolphin,  the 
sword,  the  parrot,  the  sun,  and  the  boneeto,  are  among 
the  second  class ;  and  the  john-a-dory,  the  cutlass,  the 
old  wife,  the  torpedo,  and  the  porpoise,  among  the  third. 
The  sea-monsters  are  the  sea-cow,  the  devil-fish, 
and  the  shark.    The  sea-cow  (Trichecus  manati)  is 
of  enormous  size,  and  resembles  the  animal  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  both  in  its  form  and  in  the  quality 
of  its  flesh.     It  is  amphibious,   and  is  often  found 
grazing  on  the  banks  of  rivers.    The  devil-fish  is  flat, 
of  amazing  breadth,  and    altogether   disgusting    in 
appearance.     It  is  harpooned  like  the  whale,  and 
yields  a  valuable  oil.     Among  these  might  with  pro- 
priety be  classed  the  sword-fish.     One  of  these  was 
caught   in   Kingston   harbour   spme    months    since, 
measuring  from  the  point  of  the  sword  to  the  tail 
11  feet  10  inches ;  length  of  the  sword  3  feet  5  inches ; 
extreme  breadth  at  the  shoulder  1  foot  7  inches; 
weight  270  lbs.     Sharks  are  numerous,  and  are  of 
immense  size  and  of  great  voracity.     One  of  these 
monsters  was  caught  some  time  ago  near  Old  Harbour 
full  10  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  girth  of  the  largest 
sized  man.    Tliere  were  foimd  in  his  stomach,  on  open- 
ing him,  fifteen  asses'  *  hoofs  and  legs  from  the  knee 

*  A«6i  aiid  mulei  are  imported  in  large  numbeia  from  the  Spaniih 
Miuii :  pnibablj  this  huge  creature  had  tupped  heartily  after  a  ship- 
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downwards,  half  an  undressed  cow-hide,  rolled  up  for 
tanning,  and  a  jnece  of  beef  of  about  six  pounds' 
wei^lit  Both  sea  and  land  turtle  are  plentiful,  as 
also  oysters,  craw-fish,  and  land-crabs.  The  oysters 
are  small,  and  are  usually  found  attached  to  the  roots 
and  stems  of  the  mangrove,  which,  obtruding  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  the  oysters  hst&n  upon  them. 
His  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  representation  of  oysters 
growing  on  trees.  Turtle  is  plentiful  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Kingston  and  Old  Harbour :  it  feeds  on 
sea-grass.  The  female  lays  an  almost  incredible 
number  of  eggs — ^it  is  supposed  between  800  and  900. 
TTiey  are  caught  in  nets,  by  the  harpoon,  or  by  the 
hand,  by  torchlight.  When  laid  on  the  back  they  are 
incapable  of  etkcting  their  escape.  There  are  two  or 
three  species  of  the  land-crab.  That  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  moimtain-crab,  and  which  is  foimd  in 
particular  districts  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  has 
been  considered  the  greatest  delicacy  in  the  world. 
The  habits  of  these  animals  are  remarkable.  In  their 
retreats  in  the  mountain  districts,  which  are  generally 
about  one  or  two  miles  from  the  beach,  they  inhabit 
the  earth  and  the  stumps  of  trees.  They  go  down  to 
the  sea  once  a  year  to  deposit  their  spawn,  and  per- 
form their  march  in  a  straight  line  with  the  exactest 
order,  allowing  no  obstacle  that  can  be  surmounted  to 
obstruct  their  course,  even  climbing  over  houses  and 
precipitous  rocks.  Here  they  remain  imtil  the  young 
ones  have  attained  sufficient  size  and  strength  for  the 
journey,  when  they  return  to  their  habitations  followed 
by  the  young  fry.    They  begin  to  spawn  in  December 
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and  January,  and  during  these  months,  until  May, 
are  considered  fit  for  the  table,  but  are  in  their  greateit 
perfection  in  the  season  of  moulting.  Another  Bp&am 
is  foimd  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  During  the  rainy  season  they  swarm,  and 
afibrd  abundant  food  to  the  poorer  classes  of  both  town 
and  country.  By  some  Creole  families  they  are  kept 
for  months  inbarrels,  or  some  other  place  of  securi^, 
and,  being  fed  with  com  and  the  refuse  of  vegetabkB, 
are  almost  as  great  a  delicacy  as  the  mountain  spedei. 
''  These  are  of):en  found  in  grave-yards,  and  feed  and 
&tten  on  the  dead.  Hence,  while  in  England  the  dead 
are  said  to  be  food  for  worms,  in  Jamaica  they  are 
represented  as  food  for  crabs."  * 

Reptiles  are  numerous,  but  few  of  them  are  venomoiis. 
Among  these  are  the  numerous  lizard  tribe ;  the  guano, 
the  camelion,  the  galliwasp,  and  the  alligator,  or  cay- 
men.  Of  snakes,  the  silver,  the  black  and  the  yellow. 
Of  the  smaller  reptiles,  the  centipede  and  the  scorpion. 
The  alligator  is  the  giant  of  the  saurian  race  ;  it  in- 
fests the  rivers  and  lagoons  near  the  sea,  and  is  fire- 
quently  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston, 
Old  Harbour,  Salt  River,  and  Alligator  Pond,  on  the 
southern  coast.  They  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  and,  notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, do  not  hesitate,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
attack  man,  as  on  the  authority  of  the  public  prints 
two  or  three  individuals  have  been  killed  by  them 
within  the  last  three  years.  The  female  generally 
lays  between  thirty  and  forty  eggs  ;  she  deposits  them 

*  Martin's  Cdoaiet. 
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commonly  in  some  snmiy  spot  oa  the  aea^beadi,  cover- 
ing lliem  orer  with  sud.  Tliey  are  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  mm  in  about  thirty  days  after  they  are  laid, 
at  whicfa  time  both  the  male  and  female  alligators 
TCtnnL  As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched  they 
are  borne  by  the  female  on  her  back  into  the  sea, 
when  she  teadies  them  to  swim.  The  eggs  have  a 
Ug^y  enamelled  surfiu^  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 
about  the  sise  of  those  of  the  Muscovy  duck.  The 
smaller  qiedes  of  lizard  is  so  domesticated  that  it 
may  be  considered  a  regular  inmate  of  every  dwelling, 
as  are  also  centipedes  and  scorpions.  The  stings  of 
the  latter  have  been  known  to  occasion  death.  Snakes 
will  sometimes  defend  themselves  against  an  attack  by 
man,  but  their  bite  is  rarely  known  to  prove  fatal. 
The  yellow  snake  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
ten  feet ;  it  is  remarkably  indolent,  and  is  killed  and 
eaten  by  some  of  the  African  tribes.  These  reptiles 
are  numerous  in  some  districts,  and  not  unfrequently 
infest  dwelling-houses  in  the  country.  The  writer  has 
in  two  or  three  instances  found  them  in  houses  which 
he  has  occupied,  and  once  narrowly  escaped  having  a 
black  snake  for  his  bedfellow.  An  occurrence  of  this 
kind  is  related  as  having  actually  taken  place.  A 
large  yellow  snake  finding  its  way  through  the  jea- 
lousies* of  a  plantation-house,  coiled  itself  up  on  the 
bed  in  which  a  gentleman  was  sleeping :  feeling  some- 
thing press  heavily  upon  him  in  the  mormng,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  to  his  amazement  and  horror  beheld  a 

*  A  laige  dafcripdoii  of  fixed  Venetian  blind. 
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huge  snake  close  upon  his  body.  He  was  so  terror- 
stricken  that  he  could  neither  move  nor  call  for  as- 
sistance, and  in  this  situation  continued  until  relieved 
by  a  negro  servant,  who  had  come  into  his  apartment 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  not  having  left  his  room 
at  his  usual  hour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  reptile  atoned  for  its  temerity  by  its  life. 

Insects  crawl  upon  the  groimd  and  float  in  the 
atmosphere  as  niunerous  as  dense  forests,  gloomy 
caverns,  stagnant  waters,  and  a  tropical  sun  cm 
quicken  them  into  life.  Ants,  cockroaches,  fire-flies, 
mosquitoes,  sand-flies,  chigoes,  spiders,  bees,  and 
wasps.  Ants  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
so  completely  infest  the  repositories  of  food,  that  the 
ingenuity  of  industrious  and  cleanly  housewives  is 
severely  taxed  for  expedients  to  preserve  them  from 
their  depredations.  The  white,  or  wood-ant,  displays 
on  a  larger  scale  the  arts  and  organization  for  which 
the  species  is  so  famed  in  England,  and  is  particu- 
larly destructive  to  houses.  Cockroaches  are  another 
formidable  foe  to  domestic  cleanliness  and  economy. 
The  fire-fly  is  a  beautiful  and  harmless  insect,  of  a 
greyish  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  commcm 
beetle.  It  emits  a  brilliant  light  fix)m  two  globular 
orbs  just  above  the  eye ;  and  the  millions  of  them  that 
in  the  country  flutter  among  the  trees  and  in  the  cane- 
fields  on  a  dark  night  have  a  most  interesting  appear- 
ance. They  resemble  a  kind  of  second  firmament  of 
luminous  points  moving  with  all  the  eccentric  courses 
of  comets  and  meteoric  balls,  and  with  all  the  glory 
that  tracks  the  shooting  stars — 
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**  And  every  hedge  and  copae  is  bright 
With  the  quick  firefly^t  playful  light ; 
Like  thouaanda  of  the  iparkliug  gems 
Which  Uaaa  in  eastern  diadems.** 

The  light  which  they  emit  is  so  considerable  that 
the  cruel  practice  exists  among  the  negroes  of  making 
them  subserve  the  use  of  candles  by  securing  a  num- 
ber of  them  in  a  glass  or  other  transparent  vessel. 
The  way  in  which  they  are  most  easily  caught  is  by 
blowing  a  fiery  stick,  thus  keeping  up  a  kind  of  inter- 
mitting light  similar  to  that  produced  by  themselves. 
But  of  all  the  insect  tribes  the  most  annoying  is  the 
mosquito,  especiaUy  to  new-comers.  It  would  appear 
that  they  have  an  aversion  to  blood  in  which  the  serum 
b  in  excess  through  disease,  or  in  which  the  blood  is 
otherwise  changed  in  its  constituent  principles ;  as  it 
consists  with  imiversal  experience  that  a  European 
newly  arrived  is  much  more  liable  to  their  attacks 
than  a  native,  or  an  individual  who  has  been  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  coimtry.  It  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  common  gnat  by  ordinary  observers. 
They  sometimes  fill  the  atmosphere ;  and,  being  fur- 
nished with  a  proboscis  for  puncturing  the  skin,  attack 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  or  those  but  slightly 
defended,  and  cover  them  with  blisters,  which  create 
such  an  intolerable  itching  as  have  occasioned  very 
serious  consequences  to  the  sufierers. 

As  a  necessary  protection  against  their  attacks  by 
night  the  beds  are  commonly  surrounded  by  curtains 
of  light  gauze,  or,  as  it  is  called,  mosquito-net.  In 
some  situations,  owing  to  their  numbers  and  the  fierce- 
ness of  their  attacks,  the  sensation  they  produce  is 
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scarcely  endurable ;  and  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
partial  relief  is  by  kindling  a  fire,  and  creating  doods 
of  smoke.  The  bite  of  the  small  black  spider  and 
tarantula  is  sometimes  fatal.  The  cell  of  the  latter 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  of  natural  curioatieft. 
Bees  are  numerous ;  and,  if  cultivated  and  preserved 
from  ants  and  other  enemies,  would  become  a  source 
of  considerable  profit. 

The  sand-fly  is  a  very  minute  dipterous  insect, 
which  abounds  on  the  sea  shore.  It  is  fonnidaUe 
from  its  numbers:  pimcturing  the  skin  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  mosquito,  and  occasioning  the  same 
sensations  as  that  insect 

The  eliigo  is  a  species  of  acarus.  It  penetrates  Ae 
skin  of  the  toes  and  feet ;  once  secured  in  the  cavity  it 
has  thus  formed,  it  constructs  a  bag  or  nest, — there 
deposits  its  eggs,  and  hatches  a  numerous  progenj. 
The  bag  is  extracted  by  a  needle;  and,  when  Ibll 
grown,  is  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  bine  pea. 
If  sufiered  to  remain  in  the  flesh  for  any  length  of 
time,  its  progeny  would  so  augment,  each  young  one 
producing  a  separate  bag,  as  to  occasion  violent  in- 
flammation, and  probably  amputation  of  the  limb. 

The  guinea-worm  (filaria  aredinenas)  a  dangerous 
and  disgusting  animal,  is  parasitic  in  man.  It  has 
been  found  in  negroes  imported  from  Africa  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  in  length.  It  is  usually  found  in  the 
thick  part  of  the  leg,  or  round  the  eye,  and  sooner  or 
later  destroys  the  life  of  its  victim. 
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DIVISIONS. 


Countici — VmnAm — Roidi — Towtm — Villagei — Houiet;  exterior 
appetimnce  and  interior  arrangement 

The  island  is  divided  into  three  counties — ^Middle- 
sex, Surrey,  and  Cornwall;  and  these  are  subdi- 
vided into  twenty-three  parishes.  It  contains  six  towns 
and  twenty-seven  villages,  independently  of  those  which 
have  been  recently  established  by  the  peasantry.  The 
principal  of  the  old  settlements  are  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  or  Spanish  Town,  the  capital ;  Kingston,  Port 
Royal,  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth,  Savanna-la-Mar, 
Lucea,  Morant  Bay,  Port  Antonio,  Annotto  Bay, 
Port  Maria,  St  Anne's  Bay,  Black  River,  and  Old 
Harbour. 

Spanish  Town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Cobre,  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  a  noble  plain, 
hoimded  by  the  Cedar  Valley  Moimtains  on  the  N. 
and  N.W.,  and  is  six  miles  distant  from  the  sea  at 
Port  Henderson  and  Passage  Fort.  A  large  square 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  town,  formed  by  public 
buildings  in  the  Spanish  American  style,  which  are 
extensive,  and  display  considerable  architectural  taste. 
Government  House* — including  beneath  the  same  roof 

*  See  engraving. 
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the  Council  Chamber,  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Tarioas 
other  offices — occupies  the  whole  of  the  west  side.  It 
is  considered  the  most  substantial  and  commodioiis  of 
any  building  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  West  In&s, 
and  was  erected  by  the  colonists  at  the  cost  of  50»OOOL 
A  range  of  equal  extent,  called  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, but  which  includes  the  County  Court-Houae,  and 
the  offices  of  judicial  and  other  fimctioDaries,  stands 
directly  opposite.  At  one  end  of  the  nortfaem  range 
is  the  Arsenal  and  Guard-House ;  at  the  oiber,  tihe 
offices  of  the  Island  Secretary,  connected  by  a  tem^ 
that  contains  a  statue  of  Lord  Rodney,  erected  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  French  fleet  in 
1782,  and  a  beautiful  semi-circular  colonnade.  Cor- 
responding with  this,  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  a 
range  on  the  south  side,  containing  magnificent  rooms 
for  public  amusements,  and  offices  for  miscellaneoiis 
public  purposes.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  area 
thus  formed  contains  a  garden  in  beautiful  order,  in- 
tersected by  gravel  walks.  Ornamented  by  choice 
trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  and  protected  from  spolia- 
tion by  elegant  palisades,  it  creates  a  rational  source 
of  recreation  and  amusement  to  the  elite  of  the  town, 
for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  taste  and  puUie 
spirit  of  Mr.  Custos  Bamsay.  The  Barracks,  the 
Church,  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  the  premises  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  in  addition  to  a  few 
beautiful  villas  that  adorn  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  are 
the  principal  objects  of  attraction  to  the  stranger.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  about  10,000. 
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Eangston,  the  great  commercial  city,  and  which 
iontaiiis  a  population  of  about  40,000  inhabitants, 
itands  on  a  gentle  dope  of  the  Liguanea  Mountains 
immediately  in  the  rear),  which  form  a  part  of  the 
li^hest  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountain  chain.  It  is  ter- 
ninated  on  the  east  by  a  small  battery,  called  Rock 
Fort ;  on  the  west  by  an  extensive  lagoon  on  the  road 
to  Spanish  Town  and  Passage  Fort ;  and  on  the  south 
yy  Fort  Augusta  and  the  narrow  channel  by  which  it 
is  approached  firom  Port  Royal,  from  the  latter  of 
irhich  it  appears  ahnost  enclosed  by  a  semi-circular 
ridge  of  mountains. 

The  streets  are  long,  formed  in  straight  lines,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles.  As  with  Jamaica 
:owns  in  general,  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
lirty ;  and  all  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  un- 
paved,  and  infested  with  domestic  animals,  reflect  but 
little  credit  on  the  city  authorities.  The  houses  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  are  chiefly  two  stories  high,  and 
ire  enclosed  with  spacious  verandahs  in  the  French 
md  Spanish  style.  The  Church,*  the  Chapels  of  Ease, 
:he  Scotch  BLirk,  two  of  the  Wesleyan  and  one  of  the 
Baptist  chapels,  are  large,  substantial,  and  beautiful 
buildings,  as  are  also  the  Court  House,  the  Military 
Establishment  at  Up  Park  Camp,  and  the  villas,  half 
bidden  by  the  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs  that  adorn 
the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  the  slopes  of  Liguanea. 

Port  Royal  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  narrow 

*  Bencalii  the  altur  of  the  church  lies  Admiid  Benbow,  and  in  aii- 
ytber  buiying-pUce  is  a  tomb  which  bean  the  amu  and  name  of  the 
jobk  family  of  the  Talboti. 
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peninsula  which  is  connected  with  the  main  land  oo 
the  east  of  Kingston  and  Port  Royal  harbours.  Tk 
town,  but  a  miserable  wreck  of  its  former  greatneaB,  i» 
ornamented  with  several  large  and  beautiful  buildings 
belonging  to  the  naval  and  military  departments)  toge- 
ther with  some  handsome  and  capacious  pri?ate  houses. 
It  presents  an  imposing  appearance  firom  the  set; 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  in  stately  columns^  waving 
their  verdant  branches  among  the  buildings ;  but  the 
streets  are  irregular  and  narrow,  and  the  town  altoge- 
ther possesses  but  little  claim  to  cleanliness.  Qnoe  a 
place  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  importanoe  in  the 
New  World,  it  is  now  perhaps  the  poorest  and  most 
wretched ;  an  occurrence  which,  owing  to  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  legislature,  and  the  "sfurit  and 
maimers  of  the  age,"  was  consummated  by  the  remoral 
of  the  dock-yard  to  Canada,  and  its  consequent  abtn- 
donment  as  the  chief  naval  station  in  the  West  Indian 
and  North  American  colonies. 

Montego  Bay  towards  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  parish  of  St  James, 
is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  opening  only  m  one  direction  towards  the 
sea.  It  is  considered  a  flourishing  and  opulent  town ; 
the  private  buildings  are  in  general  neat  and  |MCtu- 
resque,  having  usually  a  garden  in  front,  displaying  ibw- 
ering  shrubs,  shaded  by  aromatic  trees.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  tolerably  clean.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Baptist  Chapel,  the  Court  House,  and  the  parish 
church,  it  contains  no  public  buildings  of  magnitode 
and  importance.     The  square  and  the  market-place 
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are  apadooB  and  ooiiveniently  situated,  but  require  a 
little  more  of  the  elaboratioiis  of  art  to  render  them 
agreeable  as  places  of  resort,  whether  for  purposes  of 
badness  or  pleasore. 

Falmouth,  formerly  Martha  iftrae,  stands  on  the  west 
dde  of  the  Harbour,  and  is  the  chief  town  and  sea-port 
rf  the  parish  of  TVdawney.  It  isof  coneideraUemag- 
intode,  and  is  jncreasing  both  in  extent  and  conmierce. 
Hie  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  are  two  sto- 
ries hig^  neat  in  external  appearance,  but,  as  is  the 
case  in  general  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  exhibit- 
ing a  very  unfimshed  interior.  The  character  of  the 
town  is  American.  It  contains  some  good  public  build- 
ings among  which,  are  the  Church,  the  Baptist  and 
Wesleyan  Chapels,  the  Scotch  ELirk,  the  Court  House, 
and  the  Barracks.  It  possesses  also  the  convenience 
of  a  supply  of  fresh  water  for  domestic  purposes  by 
means  of  an  hydraulic  machine.  As  at  Montego  Bay, 
the  stores  and  shops  are  well  supplied  with  merchan-- 
dize  and  the  town  presents  a  clean  and  rural  appear- 
ance. 

Intersected  by  several  fine  rivers,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  hills  enclosing  a  highly  cul- 
tivated district,  the  neighbourhood  of  Savanna-la-mar  is 
interesting  if  not  imposing,  but  the  town,  the  principal 
one  of  the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  situated  on  an  allu- 
vial flat  on  the  beach,  is  low  and  unhealthy.  It  was  once 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  seems  now  ready 
to  submerge  in  the  sea.  Some  good  and  substantial 
houaes  occupy  the  prindpal  street  which  runs  in  a 
struct  line  from  the  shore,  and  some  pleasant  villas 
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are  seen  in  the  suburbs,  but  it  is  not  distiiigiiifllied 
for  its  public  buildings,  or  its  social  and  parodnal 
regulations.  The  Baptist  Chapel,  a  neat  and  sobstaii- 
tial  building,  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  hu 
been  rebuilt,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  town.  Luoet, 
Saint  Anne's  Bay,  Port  Maria,  and  Port  Antonio,  the 
chief  town  of  the  parish  of  Hanover,  St.  Amie*8,  St 
Mary,  and  Portland  are  next  in  confflderation,  aD  of 
which  are  increasing  rapidly  in  extent  and  inqportanoe, 
and  are  among  the  most  picturesque  and  improYing  on 
the  island. 

The  houses  in  general  are  of  various  style  and  con- 
struction. In  the  country  they  are  built  diieiy  ci 
wood.  In  some  instances  they  are  raised  on  a  fiyond- 
ation  of  stone,  in  others  on  pedestals  of  stone  cnr  wood 
from  two  to  six  feet  from  the  ground.  Hie  broildingi 
of  estates  are  usually  of  stone,  and  in  the  towns  on  die 
south  side  of  the  island  they  are  principally  of  stone  or 
brick.  For  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  some  are 
protected  from  the  sim  and  rain,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  jealousies,  or  by  these  and  sash  windows,  with 
Venetian  blinds.  To  most  of  the  houses  is  attached 
either  a  piazza  enclosed  by  jealousies  or  an  open  cdaa- 
nade.  These,  being  usually  painted  green  and  white, 
present  a  neat  and  interesting  appearance.  The  inner 
apartments  commonly  consist  of  a  spadous  hall,  a  sit- 
ting-room, with  bed-rooms,  and  other  smaller  apart- 
ments ;  many  of  them  are  elegantly  frunished,  and  ex- 
hibit floors  of  polished  mahogany  and  cedar.  The 
kitchen,  accommodation  for  the  servants,  and  rooms 
for  domestic  and  other  purposes,  are  situated  at  a  dis- 
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tance  from  the  dwelling-house,  or  are,  at  least,  detached 
from  it,  and  usually  form  three  sides  of  a  square  in  the 
rear  of  the  dwelling-house,  leaving  a  court- yard  in  the 
centre,  shaded  by  an  umbrageous  tree.  Altogether, 
the  interior  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  island  is 
fiir  from  being  prepossessing  to  a  stranger,  especially 
as  compared  with  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  other 
islands,  exhibiting  the  unsightly  aspect  of  dirty  streets, 
noisy  inhabitants,  and  miserable  hovels  intermixed  with 
substantial  and  spacious  houses.  In  their  external  ap- 
pearance, however,  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  an  European  a  picture  inexpressibly 
refreshing  and  lovely,  adorned  by  the  cocoa-nut-tree, 
the  palm,  the  orange,  the  shaddock,  the  lime,  together 
with  the  umbrageous  tamarind,  the  box,  and  the 
kenap,  which  intercept  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  and 
afford  a  shadow  which  the  panting  inhabitants  both  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  ;  whilst,  in  their  suburbs  studded 
with  sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  the  eye  roams  over 
fields  of  fresh  and  vivid  green,  every  where  interspersed 
with  groves  of  towering  cocoa-palms,  plantains,  and 
bananas  of  rich  and  variegated  foliage,  mingled  with 
plants  and  flowering  shrubs  of  every  diversity  of  form, 
tint,  and  perfume. 

The  Rcxids  in  Jamaica  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
community,  and  militate  considerably  against  its  agri- 
cultural prosperity.  Immense  sums  of  money  are  an- 
nually voted  from  the  parochial  taxes  and  the  general 
revenue  for  their  repair,  but  to  little  purpose.  Even 
the  lines  of  commimication  between  the  principal 
towns  are  very  little  better  than  river  courses  which 
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place  the  life  of  every  traveller  in  jeopardy.  DeaAi 
from  this  cause  indeed  are  of  frequent  oocorrence. 
Proposals  were  made  by  the  lepslature  at  its  last  sit- 
ting to  remedy  this  great  public  inconvenienoe ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  arrangements  for  the  purpose  will  be 
economical,  efiective,  and  permanent. 

The  whole  island  presents  evident  appeamnces  of 
Volcanic  origin/  and  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
mountains  in  the  parish  of  St  Greorge,  about  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  exists  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extinct  crater.     It  has  never  been 
known,  however,  to  exhibit  any  volcanic  action.     Great 
variety  of  soil  is  found  in  the  island.     In  some  dis- 
tricts it  is  chalky  and  calcareous,  in  others,  a  hnA 
loam  of  a  chocolate  colour  prevails.    Some  of  the 
hills  are  composed  of  a  red  uncohesive   earth  oon- 
taining  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  iron.     A  deep  blad[ 
vegetable  mould  and  a  purple  loam  of  extraordinaiy 
vigour  usually  occur  in  valleys  in  the  immediate  nei^ 
bourhood  of  the  high  mountain  ranges.     This  quality 
of  soil  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  other  mtuatioDB, 
and  is  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane 
and  coffee.     In  the  mountain  districts  a  substratum  of 

*  <*  Tbe  appearance  of  these  tropical  islands,"  ajt  tbe  cstiinable 
author  of  *  A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies,^  *^  rising  suddenly  from  the  sen, 
and  forming  steep  pyramidal  elevations,  sometimes  of  bare  loek, 
times  covered  with  greenness,  leads  one  to  trace  their  ezistCDoe  to  i 
vast  impulse  from  below.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  luppoie^  that 
they  are  in  general  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  that  they  are  not  of  that 
fathomless  antiquity  to  which  some  of  the  geological  strata  pntend,  ii 
plainly  evinced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  fossil  shells  and  oonl^ 
which  are  found  embedded  in  their  mountain  tops,  are  often  prcctsrly 
the  same  kinds  as  are  still  discovered  in  the  Caribbean  seas." 
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dark  rich  mould  of  considerable  depth  is  found  studded 
with  large  masses  of  lime-stone  rock,  usually  cultivated 
as  proyision-grounds.  A  fine  earth  is  foimd  by  the 
Bio  Cobre  in  Spanish  Town,  as  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eongston,  from  which  excellent  bricks  are  made. 
Many  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  lime-stone,  and 
in  some  places  on  the  coast  they  oppose  an  abrupt  bar- 
rier to  the  sea.  They  consist  generally  of  secondary 
lime-stone,  associated  with  deposits  of  sand-stone,  and 
are  commonly  of  calcareous  formation.  In  addition  to 
the  white  lime-stone  as  one  of  the  principal  rocks,  is 
the  graywacke  and  the  trap-rock,  the  latter  of  which 
indicates  the  action  of  fire.  Bastard  marble,  subcrys- 
talline  spar,  and  lamellated  amianthus,  occur  in  some  of 
the  parishes  in  large  masses.  Marl  is  formed  in  many 
parts  of  the  island,  and  strata  of  argillaceous  earth. 
Whole  mountainsare  also  composed  entirely  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  Rock-sparisabundantin  the  parish  of  St.  Anne; 
and  in  other  parts,  white  free-stone  and  quartz.  The 
former  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  forms  whole 
strata,  and  constitutes  rocks  of  amazing  magnitude. 
Maritime  and  land  shells  abound  in  the  great  alluvial 
plains,  and  coral  banks,  and  madrepores,  those  magni- 
ficent ornaments  of  the  sea,  are  found  in  several  parts 
near  the  coast,  as  are  numerous  vestiges  of  organic 
bodies ;  whilst  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  both  animal 
and  vegetable  fossils  of  an  extraneous  kind  occur. 
Caves  and  caverns,  some  of  them  of  very  considerable 
extent,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the   early  history  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  are 
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numerous,  and  would  abundantly  repay  tbe  inyestigi- 
tions  of  the  geologist. 

Several  varieties  of  lead  and  iron  ores  are  oontaiDed 
in  the  mountains  of  Liguanea  near  Kingston,  as  abo 
several  species  of  copper  ores  and  striated  antimony. 
A  lead-mine  was  opened  some  years  since  in  the  suie 
parish ;  t)ut  it  was  discontinued,  more,  it  is  supposed,  on 
account  of  want  of  enterprise  and  public  s[nrit  than 
from  any  deficiency  either  in  the  quality  or  abundanee 
of  the  mineral.  A  copper-mine  in  the  same  nei^bonr- 
hood  is  now  in  progress  of  being  worked,  and,  ifprotf" 
cuted  with  vigour^  promises  considerable  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages to  ^c  company  by  whom  its  operations  are 
undertaken.  ''  The  Ilealthshire  hills,"  says  Bridges, 
"  are  reported  to  have  fiimished  the  copper  whidi  com- 
posed the  bells  of  the  Abbey  church  in  Spanish  Town." 

Particles  of  golden  mica  have  been  found  in  distiictB 
near  the  source  of  the  Rio  Cobre,  and  sometimes,  near 
Spanish  Town,  it  has  been  seen  incorporated  with  pottcf^s 
clay.  Gold  and  silver  particles  were  evidently  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  es- 
pecially in  the  bed  of  the  Rio  M ina  in  Clarendon,  as 
the  remains  of  lavaderos  or  basins  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  which  they  were  cleaned  from  their  soluble  and  ex- 
traneous cohesions. 

Situated  within  eighteen  degrees  of  the  equator,  it 
will  naturally  be  conceived  that  the  climate  is  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  of  Europe.  The  the^ 
mometer  ranges  in  the  lowlands,  throughout  the  year, 
between  70°  and  80^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains variously,  according  to  their  elevation,  from  W 
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to  75*.  Were  it  not  fbr  the  sea  and  land  breezes, 
which  blow  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night, 
alternately,  throughout  the  year,  and  the  masses  of 
doud  which  often  interpose  between  the  fierce  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  heat  in  the  towns  on  the  coast,  during 
flome  seasons  of  the  year,  would  be  almost  insupport- 
able. The  sea  breeze  usuaUy  blows  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  firom  the  south-east  It  commences  in 
the  mornii^  and  gradually  increases  until  the  middle 
of  die  day ;  it  then  diminishes,  and  dies  away  at  about 
five  o'clock.  Hie  land  breeze  usually  sets  in  between 
se^en  and  ei^t  o'clock  in  the  evening,  increasing  until 
midnight,  and  ceases  about  four  in  the  morning.  The 
former  of  these  breezes  is  occasioned  by  the  cold  air 
moving  towards  those  parts  in  which  the  air  is  rarefied 
by  the  sun's  heat ;  and  the  latter  by  the  hot  rarefied 
air  of  the  pkins  ascending  to  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  where,  being  condensed  by  cold,  and  made 
consequently  specifically  heavier,  it  descends  back  in  a 
current  to  the  lowlands.  The  balmy  freshness  and 
salutary  influences  of  these  currents  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  never  experienced  the 
fervent  heat  of  the  torrid  zone. 

The  air  is  usually  buoyant  and  elastic,  almost  uni- 
formly equal  in  pressure,  and  exerting  an  enlivening 
influence  on  the  spirits.  The  temperature  of  the 
mountains  alternates  at  some  periods  of  the  year  eight 
or  ten  degrees  ;  but,  unlike  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  it  is  not  subject 
to  sudden  transitions.    The  coolest  and  most  pleasant 
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months  range  from  November  to  April,  and  the  hottest 
and  most  insalubrious  from  May  to  October. 

During  the  intervals  that  elapse  morning  and  eren- 
ing,  between  the  blowing  of  the  sea  and  land  bfeenii 
as  well  as  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  aU  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  heat  in  the  lowlands  is  dreadfbDjr 
oppressive,  but  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  mormiig^ 
frt)m  four  to  seven  o'clock,  the  coolness,  freahneas,  and 
fragrancy  of  the  air  is  delightful.    Owing  to  the  great 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  no  twilight,  and  the 
shortest  day  is  of  two  hours'  less  duration  than  the 
longest,  thus  averaging  twelve  hours  from  January  to 
December.    There  is  a  diflerence  of  four  hours  and 
a  half  in  the  time  of  Jamaica  and  England.    When 
it  is  8  o'clock  a.m.  in  London  it  is  j^  past  12  p.if.  in 
Kingston.     The  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  seldoni 
varies  throughout  the  whole  year  more  than  ten  de- 
grees.    In  the  hottest  months,  on  the  plains,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  noonday  and  nud- 
night  is  not  greater  than  six  degrees.    The  medinm 
temperature  of  the  air  may  be  said  to  be  75"*  of  Fah- 
renheit.    In  the  hottest  months,  July  and  August,  it 
is  sometimes  as  high  as  100^  in  the  shade,  and  in  the 
mountains  it  has  been  known  as  low  as  49*". 

Considerable  variation  is  observable  in  di£krent  parts 
of  the  island  in  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  indi- 
riduals  divide  them  into  four,  as  in  Europe,  but  gene- 
rally they  are  distinguished  by  wet  and  dry.  Tie  wet 
seasons  range  irom  May  to  Jime  and  from  October  to 
November.     They  are  usually  preceded,  especially  in 
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the  spring,  hj  ooroscadons  of  lightning  and  peals  of 
thunder,  reyerherating  from  peak  to  peak  of  the  distant 
monntains,  traly  appalling  to  a  stranger  in  the  tropics. 
The  hoTLSon  thickens  with  lurid  clouds  that  roll  their 
dense  masses  along  the  troubled  atmosphere ;  suddenly 
the  tempest  bursts ;  the  rain  &lls  in  torrents — some- 
thnes  ahnost  without  intermission  for  eight  or  ten  sue 
cessiYe  days,  at  other  times  during  a  period  of  several 
hours  each  day  through  several  weeks.  In  the  former 
case  torrents  dash  down  the  ravines  of  the  mountains 
with  dreadful  unpetuosity,  tearing  up  huge  forest-trees 
in  their  course,  forming  hundreds  of  cascades,  render- 
ing rivers  impassable,  and  deluging  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  plains.  Fifty  inches  of  water,  it  is  esti- 
mated, fall  on  an  average  throughout  the  year.  The 
war  of  elements,  as  it  has  been  often  witnessed  at  these 
seasons  by  the  writer,  from  the  summit  of  a  high 
mountain  chain,  is  awfully  and  almost  inconceivably 
imposing.  Vast  masses  of  clouds  are  collected,  and 
stand  like  pyramids  on  the  surroimding  eminences.. 
A  black  volume,  deeply  charged  with  electricity,  passes 
majestically  along,  when  suddenly  pierced  by  the 
spiral  tops  of  the  fixed  groups  it  acts  on  them  like  the 
discharges  of  an  electric  jar,  and  streaming  and  vivid 
lightning  pours  in  all  directions  through  the  vast  ex- 
panse, tearing  immense  forest-trees  to  atoms,  and  carry- 
ing swift  destruction  in  its  course.  At  length  the  clouds 
disperse,  and  the  clear  blue  sky  appears — ^the  glorious 
sun  again  flings  abroad  his  beams,  and  the  tropical  sum- 
mer reigns  in  all  its  glory.  The  sky  is  now  tranquil, 
and  all  nature  b  dressed  in  her  richest  livery.    Not  \a 
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the  night  now  less  serene  and  beantifiil :  not  a  dood 
floats  over  the  azure  sky ;  the  stars  abed  their  li^ 
with  but  little  scintillation  ;  the  splendid  soutbem  oon- 
stellation  nearly  encircles  the  heavens.  Venosi  Eke 
the  moon,  throws  her  shadows  from  the  greater  objeds 
around,  and  the  sovereign  of  night,  assuming  an  ahnoit 
vertical  position,  seems  to  rule  as  mistress  of  a  milder 
day.  There  are,  perhaps,  but  few  places  on  the  g^obe 
to  which  these  lines  of  Homer  can  i^pply  with  greater 
exactness  than  to  a  West  Indian  summer's 


**  As  when  the  moon,  lefnlgent  Immp  of  nigbt, 
0*er  heaTen*8  clear  atore  spreads  her  sacred  liglit : 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o  ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  Tivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  uiinumber  d  gild  the  glowing  pole : 
0*er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  lustre  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain  s  head : 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocki  in  prospect  riae, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies ; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light.** 

With  proper  attention  to  dress  and  diet,  with  ton- 
perance  in  the  use  of  food,  fruit,  and  wholesome  bever- 
age ;  i^ith  care  against  exposure  to  the  mid-day  rays 
of  the  Sim ;  with  moderate  exercise  of  body  and  mind, 
together  with  other  cautions  which  common  prodenoe 
will  suggest  to  every  reflecting  mind — ^the  climate  is 
by  no  means  so  insalubrious,  nor  is  the  heat  so  oppres- 
sive, as  is  generally  supposed,  being  more  characterised 
by  its  duration  than  its  intensity.  The  reported  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  has  arisen,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  frequent  and  excessive  mortality  of  the 
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troops — tor  obvious  causes  a  very  an&ir  criterion  by 
which  to  judge.  Nor  is  it  to  be  estiinated  by  its  past 
influenoe  on  European  life  in  general,  as  it  would 
probably  appear,  on  investigation,  that  the  mortality 
has  been  in  most  cases  occasioned  by  intemperance  or 
imprudence.* 

In  the  mountainous  regions  it  will  probably  vie  in 
point  of  salubrity  with  that  of  any  tropical  climate  in 
the  world;  an  opinion  sustained  by  Dr.  Adolphus, 
Her  Majesty's  late  inspector-general  of  hospitals 
in  Jamaica,  and  by  Sir  James  Clark,  Her  Majesty's 
physician :  the  one  from  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation, the  other  in  his  work  on  the  sanitivc  influ- 
ence of  climate.  Sir  James  Clark  recommends  it  as 
a  safe  temporary  retreat  t  to  invalids  in  the  early 

*  Mr.  Long  remarkf,  with  considerable  naivete,  and  not  a  little  truth, 
that  **  The  European  keeps  late  hours  at  night ;  lounges  a-bed  in  the 
morning;  gormandiies  at  dinner  on  loads  of  flesh,  Bsh,  and  fruits ;  loves 
poignant  sauces ;  dilutes  with  ale,  porter,  punch,  claret,  and  madeira, 
frequently  jumbling  all  together;  and  continues  this  mode  of  living, 
till  by  constantly  manuring  his  stomach  with  such  an  heterogeneous 
compost,  he  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  plentiful  crop  of  ailments. 
Not  that  this  portrait  senres  for  all  of  them  :  there  are  many  who  act  on 
a  more  rational  plan;  though  almost  all  transgress  in  some  point  or 
other.  They  who  have  attained  to  the  greatest  age  here  were  always 
cmrly  risers,  temperate  livers  in  general,  inured  to  moderate  exercise, 
and  avoiders  of  excess  in  eating.*' 

f  Sir  James,  in  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Jamaica,  says : — **  The 
temperature  of  the  mountainous  districts  averages,  from  January  to 
April,  in  tlie  early  mombig,  55  degrees;  in  the  afternoon,  70.  From 
April  to  June,  60 ;  in  the  afternoon,  75.  From  June  to  September,  65 : 
in  the  afternoon,  30.  From  September  to  December,  68 ;  in  the  after- 
nocD,  75.  This  may  be  considered  the  mean  temperature  of  a  series  of 
years.**  (P.  313.) — He  adds—*'  Convalescents  from  other  parts  of  the 
island  often  derive  considerable  benefit  from  a  residence  of  a  few 
weeks  only  in  tfaia  region.    It  is  also  a  safe  temporary  retreat  for  con- 
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Stages  of  consumption.  The  principal  dinemet  tD 
which  Europeans  are  here  subject  are  ferers  anl 
dysentery,  both  of  which  might  be  consideraUy  alle- 
viated, if  not  in  some  instances  aYoided,  by  timd} 
precaution.  The  author  has  personally  known  aefcnl 
persons,  both  white,  coloured,  and  blade,  who  htfe 
attained  the  age  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  huudred 
and  forty  years.  On  these  accounts,  and  for  reaaooB 
relating  to  temporal  circumstances,  there  ia  perhaps  no 
part  of  the  world  to  which  European  fiumerB^  iridi 
small  capital  and  large  fiamilies,  could  so  adyantag^- 
ously  emigrate.  The  following  precauticms,  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Hough,  B.A.,  formerly  a  missionary  in  the 
East  Indies,  with  a  few  alterations  may  be  rendered 
applicable  to  the  West 

'*  I  have  said  that  life  is  often  endangered  by  im- 
prudence as  well  as  other  causes.  This  suggests  a  few 
observations  that  may  be  useful  to  future  missionaries. 
Many  good  men,  by  inattention  to  their  health  and 
heedless  exposure  to  the  sun,  have  incapacitated  them- 
selves for  labour  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived. 
A  missionary  may  not  immediately  feel  any  inooDve- 
nience  from  the  heat,  but  he  should  not  too  readily 
calculate  upon  exemption  from  its  usual  influence  upon 
the  European  constitution.  The  power  of  a  vertical 
sun  is  indescribable,  and  very  few  persons  indeed  are 
able  with  impunity  to  expose  themselves  to  its  ferrid 

luxnptive  at  well  at  other  ioTalidi.  Lucea,  alio,  hot  a  high  npolation 
fur  talubrity  among  the  iiihabitanti,  and  is  often  retorted  to  bj  eonvaki- 
centt.  Tlie  climate  it  cool  and  pleataiit,  except  during  the  monAi 
of  July,  Angoit,  and  September.'*    (P.  314.) 
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rays.  A  miflnonary  diould  never  go  out  UQcovered 
during  the  day.  In  moving  about  among  the  schools 
and  other  objects  requiring  his  attention  in  the  imme- 
diate viciDity  of  his  home,  he  oug^t  always  to  hold  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  ;  and  when  his  duties  call  him 
to  any  distance,  he  should  go  if  posdble  in  a  covered 
veUck,  To  walk  a  mile  in  a  tropical  «tin,  with  the  heat 
reflected  upon  you  from  the  ground,  and  burning  your 
feet  as  well  at  ecorchiny  you  frvm  above,  will  generally 
exhaust  the  powers  of  the  body,  and  consequently  de- 
press the  energies  of  the  mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  you  incapable  of  attending  to  the  duty  you 
went  to  perfiyrm. 

*^  In  tropical  climates  regularity  is  the  grand  secret 
of  health.  Regularity  in  everything — ^in  exercise,  rest, 
food,  and  study.  In  most  European  constitutions  the 
stomach  soon  becomes  deranged  by  the  excessive  heat 
and  change  of  diet ;  but  its  health  is  most  likely  to  be 
preserved  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  wholesome 
quality  of  food,  by  moderation  in  the  quantity,  and  re- 
gularity in  the  hours  of  repast.  In  his  native  land  a 
healthy  person  may  despise  such  precautions,  iBnding 
them  to  be  unnecessary ;  but  to  neglect  them  in  hot 
countries  will  soon  prove  &tal  to  the  constitution. 

**  Exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  cool  of  the  day 
before  sun-rise,  and  about  sun-set.  The  morning  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred,  as  the  air  is  then  firesh  and  the 
ground  cool  from  the  dew ;  whereas  in  the  evening, 
both  are  often  too  much  heated  to  refresh  you.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  preserve  your  health,  and  keep 
yourself  fresh  and  active  for  your  important  work,  you 
should  aiwajrs  be  out  at  day-break,  and  home  a^B^  \i 
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possible  before  the  sun  has  been  up  half  an  hour.  I 
have  firequently  felt  exposure  to  the  sun  fer  the  first 
half-hour  of  the  day  deprive  me  of  the  refiresbment  re- 
ceived from  the  previous  exercise.  Journeys  should 
always  be  performed  early  in  the  morning  or  towards 
the  decline  of  the  day.  To  enable  you  to  rise  at  an 
early  hour  you  should  retire  early  to  rest,  othenriae 
you  may  suffer  as  much  inconvenience  from  tlie  want 
of  sufficient  sleep  as  from  any  other  cause. 

'^  The  degree  and  description  of  exercise  to  betaken 
must  be  regulated  by  every  individual's  oonstitatioii; 
in  general,  gentU  exercise  is  most  conduciTe  to  tike 
preservation  of  health.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
attend  to  the  first  symptoms  of  indisposition.  A  shgbt 
head-ache  might  be  attended  with  &tal  consequeneeB 
if  neglected,  as  it  would  generally  arise  from  some  ob- 
struction of  the  system." 

Let  not  these  hints  be  thought  irrelevant  to  our 
present  design.  The  necessity  of  attending  to  his  heahli 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  a  missionary's  nmid, 
and  cannot  be  more  appropriately  given  than  in  a 
missionary  work. 

Storms  and  Hurricanes*  are  less  frequent  in  Ja- 
maica  than  in  Barbadoes  and  some  of  the  other  Carib- 
bean islands,  or  even  than  they  were  in  Jamaica  fer- 
merly.  They,  however,  occasionally  occur,  oanying 
devastation  and  misery  in  their  train.  To  one  of  these 
awfrd  visitations  of  the  Almighty,  although  by  no 


*  Hnrricaxies  are  so  called  from  the  Indian  word  Wnin.  Tliey  tmt 
Tiolent  tempesti  of  wind,  which  generally  ba|jpen  a  day  or  two  bcAn 
the  fuU  or  new  moon  next  the  antumnal  equinox  in  Angoit  and  Sip- 
tember. 
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SO  terrible  and  destmctiYe  as  those  which  occurred  m 
1786  and  1815,  the  author  was  an  eye-witness.  It 
began  its  desolating  course  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  dur- 
ing which  it  seemed  to  be  gathering  firesh  energy  in 
order  to  renew  its  assaults  with  greater  violence,  con- 
tinued until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  following  day. 

It  was  preceded  by  an  awful  stillness  occasionally 
broken  by  an  indistinct  sound  resembling  the  roaring 
of  a  cataract,  or  the  blowing  of  winds  through  a  forest, 
by  an  intermission  of  the  diurnal  breeze, — ^by  an  al- 
most insupportable  heat,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
between  95**  and  100°  of  Fah., — ^by  vast  acciunulations 
of  vapour  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  moimtains, — 
by  flocks  of  sea-gulls, — by  a  deep  portentous  gloom 
gradually  increasing  and  overepreading  the  hemisphere, 
— by  all  the  omens,  indeed,  which  are  said  to  be  their 
precursors.  From  three  o'clock  until  nearly  the  break 
of  day,  the  lightning  was  terrific  beyond  description ; 
illuminatiug  the  whole  concave  of  Heaven,  and  darting 
apparently  in  ten  thousand  £mtastic  forms,  whilst  tlu^ 
reverberations  of  the  thunder,  echoed  back  by  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  seemed  to  shake  the  pillars  of  the 
earth,  as  if  commissioned  to  seal  the  doom  of  the 
world.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  an  awful, 
deep,  and  compact  gloom  overshadowed  the  face  of 
nature.  The  morning  of  the  deluge  could  scarcely 
have  presented  an  aspect  more  dismal.  It  was  a  period 
of  fearful  suspense  and  terror.  The  wind  began  to 
blow  from  the  north,  but  on  attaining  the  acme  of  its 
riolencc,  it  blew  from  all  parts  of  the  compass,  and 
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carried  rain  on  its  wings.  In  eveiy  directiion  were 
dismantled  houses,  shattered  fences,  uprooted  trees, 
and  the  ground  strewed  with  shingles,  splinters, 
branches  of  trees,  fruit,  and  leaves.  The  writer's  gar- 
den was  a  wilderness,  and  his  dwelling-house  shook  to 
its  foundation.  Every  habitation  around  was  dosed, 
every  crevice  filled  up,  and  every  tenant  in  total 
darkness.  All  business  was  of  course  suspended,  and 
not  an  individual  to  be  seen  but  at  intervals,  when  one 
cautiously  appeared  to  acquaint  himself  with  Us  situ- 
ation, and  to  view  the  desolation  around.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  the  pelting  of  die  stonn 
and  the  continued  sighs  of  elemental  tumult. 

^  VeDti  vu 

Interdixm  rapido  percorreiM  turbini  compot 

Arbori'bus  magno  stemit  moDtvtqae  nipcemo, 

Silvefragifl  vetat  flabrii.*'*  Lacretiuiy  Vh.  i,  1913. 

The  last  earthquake  in  Jamaica  was  that  of  1692, 
which  engulphed  Port  Royal ;  shocks,  however,  are 
of  very  common  occurrence,  some  of  such  severity  as 
to  excite  considerable  alarm  and  occasion  serious  in- 
jury. One  of  the  most  appalling  that  has  occurred  for 
many  years  was  experienced  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  a  comet  and  the  dreadful  calamity,  in 
which  these  awful  dispensations  of  Divine  Providoioe 
have  lately  involved  several  of  the  windward  islaiids, 
has  created  an  alarm  which  it  is  hoped  will  operate 
beneficially  upon  society  at  large. 

*  <<  Oft  through  the  raraged  jiUiii 
The  sudden  whirlwind  sweeps  the  furious  gale^ 
O'erthrows  majestic  trees,  and  with  strong  bliila 
Vexes  the  lofty  mountains.** 
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Censat  of  the  diflerent  Parishet,  Stock,  Land  in  Cultivation,  Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture — ImproTementi :  Implemeiiti,  Machinery — Present 
delectiTe  State  of  Husbandry — Thoughts  on  Immigration. 

The  number  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  on  the  first 
possession  of  the  island  by  the  Spaniards  has  been 
variously  estimated.  According  to  some  writers  they 
amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand ;  according  to 
others  from  sixty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
But,  to  the  everlasting  infamy  of  the  Spanish  name,  it 
is  recorded  that  the  whole  of  this  immense  mass  of 
human  beings  was  entirely  exterminated  within  fifty 
years  of  their  subjection  to  their  lawless  invaders. 
As  previously  stated,  the  first  Spanish  colony  was  esta- 
blished by  Don  Juan  d'Esquimel,  imder  the  authority 
of  Diego  Columbus,  and  consisted  of  seventy  persons. 
At  successive  periods  this  number  was  increased,  al- 
though subject  to  frequent  variations,  so  that  on  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  Penn  and  Venables,  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  amoimted  to  1500,  with  an 
equal  number  of  negroes  and  mulatto  slaves.  Under 
the  British  the  population  rapidly  increased,  exhibiting 
in  the  short  space  of  seven  years  a  total  of  2600  men. 
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645  women^  408  children,  and  552  negroes,  wiA 
2917  acres  of  land  under  cultiYation. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  afEsurs  in  the  moAa 
country  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  early  years  of  the  Restoration,  the  tide  of  inou- 
gration  was  very  considerable.  The  total  iramber 
of  slaves  imported  to  Jamaica  since  the  conqaeBt  of 
the  island  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in 
1805  was  850,000,  and  this,  added  to  40,000  broo^ 
by  the  Spaniards,  makes  an  aggregate  of  890,000,  ex- 
clusive of  all  births  since  that  period.  Lnmediatdy 
after  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  slave  fofpsk- 
lation  varied  from  300,939  to  322,421.*  To  the  great 
discredit  of  the  public  authorities,  no  accurate  census 
of  the  island  has  been  taken  for  many  years,  and  Aos 
no  correct  statement  can  be  made  respecting  it  at  tbe 
present  time.  It  is,  however,  generally  supposed  dnt 
the  aggregate  population,  including  30,000  whites,  is 
now  half  a  million,  which  is  about  seventy  persons  to 
a  square  mile.  This  proportion  is  small  compared 
with  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  with 
Barbadoes,  where  there  are  600  to  a  square  mile ;  so 
great,  however,  is  the  annual  increase  of  populatioD, 
as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  in  a  few  years  it  wiU  be 
more  than  doubled.     Even  at  the  present  time  it  is 


*  According  to  the  retuiii  of  the  CompentaticKi  Commiaionen  in 
July,  1835,  tbe  number  of  slaves  for  which  compensation  was  giTcn  was 
3 1 1,692.  Of  these  about  30,000  were  children  under  six  yean  of  agc^ 
and  of  the  remainder  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  were  non-prmiiala.  T%t 
free  coloured  and  black  people  were  estimated  at  40,000.  Estimating  these 
at  44/.  15»,  i^d,  on  an  average  gave  6,161,927/.  to  Jamaica,  ai  iti  shue 
of  the  20,000,000/.  compensation,  being  one-third  of  the  total  amoanL 
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fully  eqpBl  to  the  demand  made  upon  it  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  as  well  as  to  the  means  of  its  equitable 
requital. 

Tlie  jfoeA  required  for  agriculture  and  domestic 
purposes  are  oxen,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  hogs, 
poultry,  and  seyeral  European  domestic  animals. 
Oxen  and  mules  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  agri- 
culture, and  are  generally  equal  in  size  and  strength 
to  those  of  Europe.  Horses,  except  by  small  settlers 
and  draymen  or  carriers,  are  principally  used  for  the 
saddle  or  drawing  gigs  and  other  light  conveyances. 
Mules*  are  of  great  value  to  the  planter,  being  much 


*  Altboogfa  this  animal,  like  theipecies  in  other  partsof  the  world,  is 
ojften  Ticions  and  untractable,  it  generally  finds  its  match  in  the  inge- 
nuity and  adroitness  of  its  n^^o  rider.  The  following  occurrence,  with 
some  slight  alterations,  is  related  by  the  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel : — 
*<  The  negro  boys  are  the  most  cunning  urchuis  I  have  ever  had  to  do 
with.  Mi'hile  my  vessel  was  lying  at  St  Anne*s  Bay,  Jamaica,  I  had  to 
go  to  Port  Maria  to  look  for  some  cargo ;  and  on  my  way  thither,  near 
Oracabessa,  I  came  to  one  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  little  bays  along  the  coast.  When  at  some  distance,  I 
observed  a  negro  boy  flogging  his  mule  most  severely,  but  before  I  got 
up,  be  had  dismounted  and  appeared  in  earnest  talk  with  his  beast, 
which,  with  fore-legs  stretched  out  firm,  and  ears  laid  down,  seemed 
proof  against  all  arguments  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  water.  Quashie 
was  all  animation,  and  his  eyes  flashed  like  fire-flies.  *  Who-o!  you  no 
go  ober ;  Bery  weU — me  bet  you  fippeuny  me  make  you  go.  No?  Why 
for  you  no  bett  Why  for  you  no  go  oberf*  Here  the  mule  shook  his 
ears  to  drive  away  the  flies,  which  almost  devour  the  poor  animals  in 
that  climate.  'Oh!  you  do  bet — bery  well;  den  me  try.* '*  The 
young  rogue  (he  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old)  disappeared  in  the 
bush,  and  returned  in  a  few  seconds  with  some  strips  of  fanweed, 
a  few  small  pebbles,  and  a  branch  of  the  cactus  plant.  To  put  three  or 
four  pebbles  in  each  of  the  mule's  ears,  and  tie  them  up  with  the  fan- 
weed,  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute.    He  then  jumped  on  the  animal's 
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more  capable  of  continuous  labour  than  the  otber  beaili 
of  burthen,  less  choice  in  their  food,  and  less  solgect 
to  the  casualties  of  disease.  They  are  imported  firon 
England,  America,  and  the  Spanish  Main,  as  are  abo 
horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep.  CkmsideraUe  num- 
bers, however,  of  all  descriptions  are  reared  in  the 
colony.  The  price  of  a  steer  for  agricultural  pmposa 
is  about  13/.,  and  of  one  &ttened  for  the  market  firon 
9/.  to  10/.  and  upwards.  Beef  is  firom  6dL  to  7£ 
per  lb. ;  veal  at  Is.  Horses,  according  to  tlidr  sise 
and  breed,  may  be  had  at  prices  varying  from  12il  to 
100/.,  and  mules  from  15/.  to  50/.  and  upwards. 

Sheep  have  a  degenerated  appearance  onnpared 
with  those  of  England,  but  their  flesh  is  saYOOiy. 
When  well  managed  they  are  very  prolific,  and,  ooih 

back,  turned  round,  put  the  plant  to  the  animal  f  tail,  and  off  they  M^ 
as  a  negro  himtelf  would  say — *  Likt  wtadf  BSaaaa  P  Into  tht  waler 
they  plunged — the  little  fellow  grinning  and  diewing  biateetb  in  pcdlect 
extac  J.  Out  they  got  on  the  other  side ;  head  and  can  down — tul  ad 
heels  up— and  the  boy's  arms  moving  about  aa  if  be  was  flying;  and  1 
lost  sight  of  him  as  he  went  oTcr  a  rocky  steep  at  fnU  gaUop^  vkicre  out 
fidse  step  would  have  precipitated  them  into  the  sea  beneath,  fton|  whence 
there  would  have  been  but  small  chance  of  escape.  A  batcbcr'a  boy  is 
nothing  to  a  negro  boy  in  these  exploits. 

*<  About  two  hours  afterwards  I  reached  Port  Maria.  Then  I  M.w,ia 
an  0^  space  near  one  of  the  stores,  standing,  or  rather  leaning 
the  wall,  Quashie,  eating  cakes ;  and  there  also  stood  the  mulc^ 
Guinea  grass,  and  looking  much  more  cheerful  than  when  I  fintaaw  him 
at  the  river  side.  *  Well,  Quashie,  *  I  said, '  you  have  got  here,  I  Mt ;  bat 
which  of  you  won  1*  *■  Quashie  win,  Massa — Quashie  never  loiiu*  Bat 
will  he  pay  f '  I  inquired.  '  Quashie  pay  himself,  Massa.  Yon  ssc^ 
Massa  Buccra,  massa  gib  Quasliie  tenpenny  bit  for  grass  for  mnle: 
Qoashie  bet  fipprnny  him  make  him  go  ober  de  river.  Qnaahit  win. 
Quashie  heb  fippenny  for  cake — mule  heb  fippenny  forgraa.*  ** 
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aeqaendy,  a  considerable  source  of  profit  to  the  grazier 
— SOi.  is  the  usual  price  of  a  full-grown  wether,  and 
the  muttcm  is  retailed  at  U.  3d.  per  lb.  Goats  and 
hogs  are  also  abundant :  the  former  are  kept  chiefly 
tot  their  milk.  Pork  is  of  a  very  superior  flavour,  and 
is  sold  at  7^d.  per  lb.  Babbits  thrive  in  hutches,  but 
are  seldom  raised  in  suffident  niunbers  for  the  market 
Hie  price  of  a  full-grown  turkey  is  from  12«.  to 
16s» ;  a  goose  from  10«.  to  12s. ;  a  Muscovy  duck, 
5#. ;  a  common  fowl,  2«.  6d. ;  a  Guinea  fowl,  4s. ; 
pige<ms,  2s.  per  pair :  eggs.  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.*  Of 
dogs,  the  real  Spanish  blood-hound,  and  those  of  the 
various  European  and  Spanish  breeds,  are  a  usual 
appendage  to  almost  every  domestic  establishment, 
both  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes.  Numerous  as 
these  animials  are,  however,  throughout  the  island, 
cases  of  hydrophobia  seldom  or  ever  occur.  Cats  are 
also  common,  but  are  not  in  such  imiversal  favour  as 
the  dog. 

By  the  last  authenticated  returns,  the  number  of 
stock,  consisting  of  horses  and  cattle,  was  166,286, 
with  2,235,733  acres  of  land  in  cultivation. 

The  whole  island,  comprising  6400  square  miles, 
presents  an  entire  surface  of  4,080,000  acres ;  thus 
leaving  nearly  2,000,000  of  acres  uncultivated.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  latter  is  situated  in  the  in- 
accessible regions  of  the  mountains.  There  are,  how- 
ever, thousands  of  acres  in  every  respect  available  for 
cultivation,  and  which  are  being  rapidly  cleared  for 
this  purpose  by  the  peasantry. 

*  The  prices  were  formerly  much  higher. 
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The  principal  properties  aa  the  idand  of  an  agricul- 
tural kind  are  sugar  and  coffee  plantationa»  togedier 
with  pens  or  farms  for  raising  stock.  A  sngar-estifce 
is  usually  situated  in  a  rich  plain  or  valley,  at  a  cqd- 
venient  distance  from  the  sea;  the  coflfee-plantatiwi 
in  the  mountains  of  the  interior;  and  the  penmt 
location  on  the  highlands  or  on  the  plains,  most  cqd- 
venient  for  pasturage. 

A  first-class  sugar-estate  usually  comnsts  of  a  laige 
mansion  occupied  by  the  proprietor  or  attorney,  and 
one  or  two  somewhat  inferior  residences  for  the  o▼a^ 
seer  and  subordinate  agents.  Contiguous  to  these  are 
the  WORKS — consisting  of  the  windmill,  the  boilii^- 
house,  the  curing-house,  and  the  distillery.  Various 
out-offices,  mechanics'  shops,  the  hospital,  and  the 
negro-village  at  a  little  distance,  complete  the  esta- 
blishment. 

Sugar-estates  vary  in  their  extent  and  value  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  as  with  &rms  in  England. 

An  estate  (says  Stewart,  in  1823)  produdng  200 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  averaging  16  cwt,  may  be  thus 
valued : — 

500  acres  of  land,  at  70L  per  acre  on  an  aTcrage         .  £10,000 
'  (Of  which  150  acres,  if  the  land  be  good,  is  sufficient  for 

canes,  the  rest  being  in  grass  and  prorisicMis} 

200  slaves,  averaging  lOOil  each      ....  20,000 

140  homed  stock  and  50  mules       •         •         •         •  6,000 

Buildings  and  utensils           •         .         •         •         .  8,000 

Or  £26,000  sterling.  £43,000 

Such  an  estate  would  now  be  sold  probably  fiir  the 
same  amount,  independently  of  the  labourers.  In 
some  cases  as  many  as  500  hands  were  considered  ne- 
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J  to  cnltivate  500  acres  of  land.    It  mig^  be 
accmnplisbed  by  half  the  number. 

llie  cane-fielda  and  pastnres  on  all  well-managed 
properties  are  endoeed  by  stone  walls,  or  by  fences 
compoaed  sepenitely  of  logwood,  lime,  lemon,  or  the 
tnaranga-tree,  or  by  these  sbmbe  and  trees  intermixed. 
The  extent  of  a  cane-field  or  pasture  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres.  Ilie  fences  are  usually  trimmed  to  the 
hei^t  of  about  four  feet,  and  are  as  impervious  as  the 
hawthorn  in  England,  to  which,  indeed,  the  logwood 
bean  a  great  resemblance.  In  the  orange  and  lime 
fences  a  tree  is  sometimes  allowed  at  regular  intervals 
to  attun  its  natural  growth,  which  thus  answen  the 
double  purpose  of  use  and  ornament     In  some  locaU- 
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ties  the  penguin,  a  kind  of  wild  pne-applei  and  yarious 
species  of  the  cactus,  together  with  bamboo  and  odier 
rails,  are  used  for  these  interaections. 

The  incipient  agricultural  operations  of  an  estate 
consist  in  clearing  the  land,  opening  it  up  in  trendies, 
and  holing  it  for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants- 
all  which  is  usually  performed  by  manual  labomr. 

The  time  for  planting  and  reajung  varies  with  Ae 
seasons  and  with  the  climate  in  difierent  localities. 
The  spring  plants,  however,  are  usually  put  in  in 
February,  and  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  following 
December  or  January.  After  being  cut  down,  the 
canes,  which  are  tied  in  bundles,  are  conveyed  to  the 
mill  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  or,  from  fields  inaccessible 
to  such  conveyances,  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  and 
mules.  The  juice  of  the  cane  is  expressed  by  two 
perpendicular  rollers  or  iron  cylinders  propelled  by 
steam  or  cattle,  and  flows  into  the  boiling-house,  where 
it  is  manufactured  into  sugar.  The  scum  and  dross 
occurring  in  this  process  (which,  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion  in  this  country,  is  a  remarkably  dean 
one),  together  with  the  molasses,  are  passed  into  the 
distilling-house,  and  converted  into  rum  ;  300  gallons 
of  which  are  produced  from  every  acre  of  land  yielding 
3  hhds.  of  sugar.  These  processes  being  ended,  atten- 
tion is  immediately  turned  to  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  ensuing  crop,  and  the  general  operations  of  the 
estate. 

Almost  the  only  implements  of  husbandry  in  com- 
mon use  are  the  hoe,  the  bill,  the  cutlass,  and  the  axe. 
The  hoe  is  chiefly  used  for  digging  cane-holes,  troKh- 
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[Iloaud  BOl  lar  Sofi  CuMntliHi.] 


ing,  ditdung,  and  weeding ;  •  the  bill  and  the  cutlass 
for  cutting  caoes,  denuding  pastures  of  underwood 
and  saperflaous  herbage,  and  also,  in  conjunction  with 
the  axe,  in  clearing  forest  lands  for  cultivation.  Ma- 
nure is  conveyed  to  the  field  on  the  heads  of  labourers 
in  baskets  or  trays  filled  by  the  hoe ;  exhibiting,  in 
these  respects,  no  improvement  on  the  rude  usages  of 
oar  Saxon  forefathers.  As  yet  chemistry  has  been  but 
imperfectly  applied  to  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
peculiar  prq)ertie8  of  soils.  Nor  is  the  stnence  of  agri- 
culture either  generally  understood  or  apphed  to  any 


notAnlwQwd. 


u  flnt  introduced  in  the  cultivatiun  of  the  Wert  Indiui 
id  fnim  root*,  h  the  plough  and  the  ipkde  could 
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practical  use.     Litde  is  done  in  the  way  of  drainage, 
alternate  crops,  artificial  grasses^  or  manuring. 

Soils  are  usually  wrou^t  until  exhausted;  after 
which  they  lie  fidlow  for  several  yeans:  thus  renderiiig 
it  necessary  successively  to  redeem  tracts  fitnn  the 
forest  to  supply  the  deficiency  created,  and  whidi  cm 
only  be  effected  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and 
labour. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  o^e  is  a 
deep  brown  loam.  Intervals  of  about  six  fi^t  are  left 
between  the  plants,  which  are  frequently  and  carefully 
cleaned.  The  berries  ripen  and  are  gathered  between 
the  months  of  October  and  January. 

After  having  undergone  the  process  of  pulpinj^  it  is 
dried  on  terraces  called  barbecues,  and  is  then  fit  tor 
local  use  or  exportation. 

The  pimento  or  allspice  plantations,  which  sore  usu- 
ally connected  with  those  of  cofiee,  sometimes  yield 
two  crops  a-year.  The  principal  season  for  gathering 
it  is  from  August  to  October.  "  It  is  broken  in**  m 
its  green  or  unripe  state,  and  dried  like  the  coffise. 

Particulars  respecting  the  mode  of  cultivating  and 
preparing  ginger,  arrow-root,  and  other  articles  of  ex- 
port, cannot  be  detailed. 

Pens  resemble  the  breeding  and  grazing  fiurms  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  all  these  processes  the  same  disregard  to  im- 
provement is  manifest  It  is  calculated  that  in  plant- 
ing canes  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  plough  will  do  the 
work  of  thirty-five  men.  "The  frirmer  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  waste  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies,"  says 
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an  intelligeiit  American  tx^veller,*  ^^  by  supposing  his 
lands  to  be  all  cultivated  with  Indian  com,  and  no 
agricultural  implements  allowed  him  except  a  mule,  a 
pack-saddle,  a  wooden  tray,  and  a  stub  hoe." 

By  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  present  ricious 
and  defective  ^stem  of  domestic  economy — ^by  an  im- 
proved system  of  manuring  and  cultivation — returns  of 
produce  might  be  successively  drawn  from  a  more  com- 
pact surface  of  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
plantation  works. 

A  steam-engine  saves  the  labour  of  four  able  hands 
per  diem  during  five  months  of  the  year,  besides  ensur- 
ing a  better  quality  of  sugar  :  and  the  substitution  of 
animal  labour  and  machinery,  as  far  as  practicable, 
would  reduce  the  number  of  effective  hands  on  an 
estate  to  nearly  half  the  number  required  under  the 
present  system.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  add, 
tiiat  within  the  last  few  years  some  important  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced,  which  are  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Agricultural  Societies,  originated  by 
C.  N.  Palmer,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1834,  first  patronized 
by  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  now  be- 
come general. 

The  plough,  the  steam-engine,  the  coffee-pulper,  a 
machine  for  clearing  and  weeding  canes,  with  other  in- 
struments of  a  similar  kind,  are  now  being  gradually 
introduced.  The  breed  of  plantation-stock  is  consi- 
derably improved; — companies  have  been  formed  for 
supplying  the  towns  of  Spanish  Town  and  Kingston 

•  Dr.  HoTejr. 
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with  water, — ^for  working  a  co}q>er  mine,  and  for  tibe  pro- 
duction of  silk ;  and  a  taste  has  heen  imparted  fin*  pro- 
gressive scientific  improvement,  which,  it  is  hoped,  wiD 
establish  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  on  a  brood  and 
substantial  foundation. 

Much,  however,  as  has  been  already  acoomplished, 
very  much  more  still  remains  to  be  done.  7%0i«- 
saurces  of  the  country  are  not  at  present  more  tham  ha^ 
developed.  Its  variety  of  soil  and  climate  is  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  article  that  is  grown 
within  the  tropics  and  the  milder  regions  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  ;  whilst  its  resoim^es  of  raw  mateiial  for 
manufactures  of  almost  all  kinds,  and  which  are  afanost 
innumerable,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  unemployed, 
except  for  local  purposes  by  the  peasantry.  Tlie  old 
methods  of  cultivation  are  the  rule — ^the  improvements 
the  exception.  The  hoe,  the  cutlass,  and  the  tray,* 
and  others  of  equal  antiquity,  still  usurp  the  place  of 
the  plough  and  spade,  the  muck-fork,  the  wheel- 
barrow, and  the  tumbril :  whilst  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  last  century  is  still  regarded  by  many 
as  superior  to  the  experience  and  science  of  the  present 
day. 

The  price  of  agricultural  laboiu*,  compared  with  that 
of  former  years,   is  considerably  diminished.      The 


*  <<  A  gentlemaD  purcbaied  a  lot  of  wheelbarrowi,  with  tbe  mtoitioD 
of  hariug  the  negroes  use  them  instead  of  trayi,  in  carrying  oat  ma- 
nure ;  but  they  not  taking  a  fancy  to  the  rolling  part,  loaded  them,  nd 
mounted  the  whole  on  their  heads.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  nrrifiry  to 
remark  how  rapidly  this  prejudice  will  vanish  with  tbe  progiem  of  in- 
telligence and  enterprise.** 
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amount  paid  for  hoemg  an  acre  of  land  for  canes  by  a 
jobbing  gang  in  1823,  was  firom  5/.  to  7/. :  the  price 
now  paid  b  3/.  10s.  The  rate  of  wages  for  jobbers 
per  day  was  from  2s.tod8.:  it  is  now  from  Is.  to 
Is.  6d,  Stone  walls  for  enclosures,  which  formerly 
cost  5/.  per  chain,  are  now  built  for  1/.  2s.  per  chun. 
And  this  scale  of  reduction  is  applicable  to  manual 
labour  of  almost  every  kind.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  presumed  that  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
crease of  our  rural  population  by  immigration  is  ques- 
tionable, as  the  diminution  of  manual  labour  which 
these  proposed  changes  would  effect  would  more  than 
compensate  for  any  supposed  deficiency  of  effectiye 
hands.  All  disinterested  and  philanthropic  men,  both 
in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere,  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  present  immigration  scheme  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  injurious,  impolitic,  inefficient,  and  useless  : 
injurious,  from  its  likelihood  to  interrupt  the  progress 
of  civilization ;  impolitic,  as  frimishing  a  pretext  for 
the  continuance  or  renewal  of  the  Slave  Trade  ;  and 
altogether  inefficient  in  securing  the  reduction  of  wages 
or  the  supplies  desired :  thus  occasioning  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  and  a  defection  among 
the  native  peasantry,  which  may  involve  consequences 
of  a  most  serious  character.  With  the  various  agri- 
cultural and  other  improvements  suggested,  greater 
facilities  of  conveyance,  a  less  lavish  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  diminished  taxation,  an  improved 
system  of  domestic  economy,  connected  with  a  leas- 
ing out  of  estates  to  the  present  manager  as  a  remedy 
for  absenteeism,  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica  may  be 
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more  substantially  and  permanently  secured  tiban  lif 
any  otber  schemes  that  may  be  devised. 

The  following  is  a  calculation  lately  made  by  Ui 
Excellency  the  Earl  of  Elpn,  while  at  9HHtwood,  Ae 
estate  of  Joseph  Grordon,  Esq. : — 

Cane^hole  moulding  according  to  old  fyiteni          •          •  4    0  1 

Planting 0  IS  • 

First  cleaning •  OISI 

Second  do.                0  U  i 

Thinl    do.                 0    8   0 

Fourth  do.                0    8  • 


6  11   0 


NEW  BTSTUi.* 

Ploughing  one  acre — ^wages  of  ploughmen  and  boyi 
Planting  ....... 

Fint  harrowing  one  acre,  half  daj — wages  for  one 

roan  driving  two  steers  in  tandem,  or  one  horse 
First  moulding  do.,  half  day,  with  a  double  mould 

plough,  2«.  for  the  ploughman,  and  9tL  fur  the  boy 
Second  moulding  and  third  do.,  3s.  each      • 


5    6 
13    0 


3    0 


3 
4 


9 
0 


Seven  days' feeding,  horses  or  cattle,  at  3s.  6^  per  day     17    6 — 2    S   f 


Gain  .         •         .         • 

Allowing  that,  according  to  the  old  system,  the  rattoons  took 
three  cleanings,  including  moulding  and  trashing,  at  I3s. 
per  acre        .         • 

ON  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

Three  do.  at  St.,  exclusive  of  stock  and  implements 

EflTecting  a  saving  of  •         • 


4    8  3 

1  16  0 

0  9  0 

1  7  • 


^  On  the  Cosi  of  SUne  and  Fret  Labatir, — A  report  has  been  made 
'  From  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  die  CoauDci^ 
cial  State  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  July,  1843.*  Withoot  making 
any  remark  respecting  the  report  generally,  we  now  confine  cnnelvcs 
entirely  to  that  part  which  relates  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
given  by  the  Committee — 
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The  obBervatioDS  here  made  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fective state  of  common  husbandry  will  apply  in  an 
equal,  or  even  in  a  greater  degree,  to  horticulture. 
Horticulture,  indeed,  has  been  wholly  disregarded, 
except  by  a  few  indiyiduals,  who  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  in  Ejngston ;  and  missionaries, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  impulse  to  these 
pursuits  among  the  peasantry  of  the  new  townships. 
Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


"  The  average  coft  of  production  of  a  hundred  weight  in 
the  Britith  Wett  Indies,  ia  (without  any  charge  of 
interest  or  capital)         .....         15     8 
The  expense  of  bringing  it  to  market  in  Great  Britain  is     8    6 

Making  altogether 21     2 

TbeaTeragepriceof  1831  is      •         .         .         .        23    8 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of    •         •  •         .  0    6 

By  this  statement  it  appears  that  slave  labour  was  cheaper  by  6d.  per 
hundred  weight  than  free  labour.  If  in  this  early  stage  of  the  working  of 
emancipation  the  cost  of  production  has  been  such  a  trifle  more  than 
during  the  days  of  slavery,  what  may  not  be  expected,  by  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  a  better  system  of  management,  by  the  aid  of  machinery  and 
other  improvements  by  which  it  may  be  considerably  reduced? 

But,  if  we  understand  the  statement  aright,  free  labour  is  already 
cheaper  than  slave  labour.  In  the  cost  of  production,  no  charge  of  intereit 
or  capital  is  madi.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  much  larger 
amount  of  capital  was  required  in  the  days  of  slavery  than  under  the 
present  system.  There  was  the  purchase-money  for  the  slaves.  Say  that 
an  estate  bad  200  slaves  located  upon  it,  the  capital  withdrawn  amounts 
to  5000/.  reckoning  only  at  25/.  per  head,  being  a  saving  of  250/.  per 
annum,  at  5  per  cent,  interest;  say  that  180  hogsheads  of  sugar  are  pro- 
duced of  a  ton  weight  each,  this  250/.  saved  will  reduce  the  cost  rather 
more  than  Is.  4</.  per  hundred  weight;  instead,  therefore,  of  there  being 
an  advantage  of  6</.  per  cent,  under  slavery,  there  is  actually  a  saving  o* 
lOdL  per  cent  by  free  labour  in  the  British  West  India  colonies.'* 
Jaataica  Bapiiat  HtraU, 

F 
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to^iTis  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  very  few  Euro- 
pean vegetables  are  produced,  although  in  all  dK 
highlands  of  the  country  they  would  flourish  in  dK 
greatest  abundance,  and  attain  the  highest  perfectioa 

Adorned,  as  is  this  lovely  island,  with  every  tUng 
calculated  to  woo  the  embellishments  of  art,  there  ii 
perhaps  no  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  inhabited 
by  ci\ilized  men,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  have 
l)ccn  lavished  so  entirely  in  vain.  Millions  of  floweri 
and  shrubs,  displaying  hues  and  tints  which  mock  til 
the  efforts  of  the  pencil,  still  remain  detached  and 
.scattered,  forgotten  and  unknown.  No  extensive  pub- 
lic ganlens  or  pleasure-grounds  are  here  found  inviting 
healthful  recreation,  and  displaying  their  sylvan  beau- 
tics  to  the  oyc ;  no  walks,  shaded  and  adorned  by  aro- 
matic trees  and  shrubs,  to  tempt  the  sedentary  citizen 
and  his  captive  family  beyond  the  precincts  of  their 
domicile  :  yet  in  such  a  climate  few  things  seem  more 
necessary  or  desirable ;  while  from  the  profusion  of 
vegetable  life  which  ever}'where  abounds,  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  of  accomplishment.  Such  an  appen- 
dage to  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town,  especially,  is  a 
fhsuleratum — and  its  cost,  compared  with  the  immense 
sums  lavished  on  less  becoming  and  healthful  recrea- 
tions, would  be  inconsiderable. 

A  large  tetanic  garden  was  established  several  year? 
ago  in  the  village  of  Bath.  It  was  successively 
enriched  Yi\\\\  productions  from  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans — from  Mauritius  and  the 
continent  of  India — ^presented  by  Lord  Rodney,  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  and  others,  and  which  promised  very  con- 
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fflderable  advantages  to  the  colony;  but,  in  accordance 
with  that  want  of  taate  and  public  spirit,  or  as  the 
eflfect  of  that  apathy  or  ayarice,  which  then  character- 
ized the  leading  men  of  the  colony,  it  was  finally 
abandoned,  the  Legislature  discontinuing  the  means 
for  its  progressive  cultivation. 

As  previously  stated,  no  class  of  emigrants  is  so  well 
suited  to  Jamaica  as  fiurmers  with  small  capital.  Such 
mij^t  most  advantageously  settle  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. Tins  would  necessarily  lead  to  improvements 
in  practical  agriculture,  and  thus  not  only  £Eunlitate 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  but 
add  much  to  its  social  happiness  and  prosperity. 


F  2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


GOVERKMENT. 


Council,  House  of  AtMinbly,  Couitiof  Iaw,  Laws,  PdUIc 
Ecclesiastical   Establiihments— Naval  and    Military   ditto— Tus. 
Revenue. 

The  Government  of  Jamaica  is  formed  after  the  model 
of  that  of  the  Parent  State,  with  such  variations  as  the 
nature  of  the  comitry  is  thought  to  require.  It  con- 
sists of  a  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  or  Honse 
of  Representatives.  The  Governor  is  appointed  hj  the 
Cro^Ti, — has  the  title  of  Excellency, — ^is  Commajider-iii- 
Cliief  of  the  Forces, — Vice-admiral,  &c ; — ^is  invested 
with  the  chief  civil  authority,  and,  imder  particular 
circumstances,  can  appoint  pro  tern,  a  successor.  Tlie 
Council,  which  is  similar  to  the  House  of  Lords  or  the 
Priv}'  Council  in  England,  is  also  appointed  by  die 
Sovereign  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The 
Assembly,  which  resembles  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
chosen  by  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and  enjoys  all 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England. 

The  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Bishop,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
and  the  Chancellor,  are  all  members  of  the  Council 
ex  officio^  and  the  others  are  selected  firom  the  most 
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respectable  and  opulent  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  addressed  by  this  title 
of  Honourable.  The  Assembly  consists  of  47  mem- 
bers, being  two  representatives  to  each  parish,  and 
an  additional  one  to  the  towns  of  Spanish  Town,  Eling- 
ston,  and  Port  RoyaJ.  Its  duration  is  seven  years. 
The  qualification  of  a  representative  is  the  possession 
of  a  freehold  of  300/.  per  annum  in  any  part  of  the 
island,  or  a  real  and  personal  estate  of  3000/.  An 
elector  must  possess  a  freehold  estate  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  votes  of  the  value  of  6/.  sterling,  or  at  a  rent- 
charge  of  30/.  sterling,  recorded  in  the  island  secre- 
tary's office  for  twelve  calendar  months,  and  the  right 
of  voting  thereon  entered  in  the  parish  books,  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  vestry,  or  clerk  of  the  common 
council,  six  calendar  months.  He  must  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age  ;  and  actually  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  3/. 
sterling  per  annum.  His  specific  place  of  abode  must 
be  also  registered.  He  must  make  oath  as  to  his 
actual  possession  of  the  property ; — present  a  rent- 
receipt  from  his  landlord,  and  pay  his  taxes  up  to  the 
term  of  his  claiming  to  vote,  and  in  continuity  after- 
wards, as  a  condition  of  his  continued  privilege. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction, 
resembles  those  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  in  the  Mother  Country. 
Its  sittings  are  held  in  St.  Jago  do  la  Vega,  or  Spanish 
Town,  the  capital,  three  times  a  year,  commencing  in 
the  months  of  February,  June  and  October,  and  con- 
tinued through  three  successive  weeks.  The  CTiief 
Justice  is  nominated  by  the  Government  of  England. 
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He  was  formerly  assisted  by  eight  or  ten  ooUeagneBi 
appointed  by  the  King  in  council,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Governor,  each  of  whom  received  a  salny 
of  300/.  sterling  per  annum,  and  who  sat  od  the  bendi 
in  rotation.  By  a  recent  law  this  arrangement  is  su- 
perseded, and  his  Honour  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Joahu 
Rowe,  is  now  associated  with  two  duly  qualified 
assistants,  the  Honbles.  W.  C.  M'Dougal  and  W.  Ste- 
venson. They  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Queen  in  coimcil,  and  have  each  a  patent  of  dBoe 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  island,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Judges  and  principal  officers  of  all  the  other 
courts,  who  are  removeable  only  by  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen  in  council.  Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
island,  and  are  as  follow : — The  Chief  Justice,  4000t 
])er  annum,  and  each  of  his  associates  about  200(M. 
The  whole  annual  cost  for  the  Judicial  Establishment 
is  23,476/.  The  sum  of  7000/.  was  given  as  retire- 
ment douceurs  to  the  former  legal  authorides.  Tlie 
other  officers  attached  to  the  court  are  Dowell  O'Reilly, 
Esq.,  the  Attorney-General,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  C\sA 
of  the  Court,  Solicitor  for  the  Crown,  Island  Secretary, 
Provost  Marshal  or  High  Sheriff  of  the  Island,  with 
about  twelve  or  foiuleen  barristers. 

The  Assize  Courts  have  jurisdiction  only  in  each 
county  respectively,  and  have  the  same  power  and 
authority  that  the  Justices  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius* 
Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Justices  of  Gaol 
Delivery,  have  in  England. 

The  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  conducted 
similarly  to  those  of  this  country,  and  are  prerided 
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OTer  by  diamneii,  lately  appointed  by  the  Home  Go- 
venmienty  assbted  by  local  and  stipendiary  magistrates. 
Formerly  local  majpstrates  presided  over  these  courts, 
who  often  decided  cases  in  which  they  were  personally 
concerned. 

The  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  are  held  once  in  three 
mmths  or  oftener,  and  have  jurisdiction  over  all  causes 
wherein  any  freehold  is  not  concerned,  to  the  value  of 
20/.  with  costs,  and  no  more,  but  by  the  aid  of  a 
jutticioB  from  the  Chancellor.  The  appeal  against 
the  decision  of  these  courts  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature.  They  were  formerly  presided  over  by 
local  magistrates,  subsequently  by  stipendiary  and 
local  ma^trates  associated,  but  now  by  a  chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  assisted  by  stipendiary  and  local 
magistrates.*  The  Quarter  Session  takes  cognizance 
of  all  manner  of  debts,  trespasses,  &c.,  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  40*. 

Until  recently  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  presided 
over  by  the  Governor,  who  possessed  the  same  powers 
as  those  with  which  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land is  invested.  The  functions  of  Chancellor  are  dis- 
sociated from  those  of  Governor,  and  a  duly  qualified 
individual  sustains  the  office. 

Court  of  Error. — ^This  is  a  court  in  which  appeals 
are  heard  by  the  Governor  in  council  from  the  Su- 

■ 

*  The  ftipendiary  magistrates  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Home 
Goremment,  and  are  remoreable  only  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  Richard  Hill,  l^v  &  gentleman  of  colour,  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Special  Justices'  Department,  and  is  an  honour  to  the  Govero- 
ment  of  the  oooDtry. 
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preme  and  Assize  Courts  in  the  finm  of  writs  of  env, 
and  which  are  allowed  and  regulated  by  Her  Majesty's 
instructions  to  the  Governor.  The  Court  of  Vioe- 
Admiralty  decides  all  maritime  causes,  and  adjudges 
prizes  to  claimants.  It  is  a  miniature  representation 
of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  in  England. 

The  Court  of  Ordinary  is  for  determining  all  eode- 
siastical  matters.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Governor, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  nonunal 
head  of  the  Cliurch,  who  in  that  capacity  inducts  into 
the  vacant  rectories.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  for- 
merly the  diocesan  of  Jamaica  and  of  all  the  West 
Indian  colonies ;  but  a  bishop  was  appointed  specially 
for  the  island,  including  the  Bahamas  and  Honduras, 
in  1825,  with  a  salary  of  4000/.  per  anniiTn,  and  an 
archdeacon  with  a  salary  of  2000/.  from  the  home 
government.  The  crown  lirings  were  in  the  gift  of  the 
Governor,  in  virtue  of  his  station  as  such,  but  are  now 
in  that  of  the  bishop.  Tlie  clergy  are  paid  partly  by 
a  stipend  and  partly  by  fees. 

Of  late  years  the  average  annual  expenditure  of 
Jamaica  for  her  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been 
upwards  of  30,000/.,  and  which  is  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic taxes.  The  rectors'  stipends  were  estimated  by  Mr. 
Bridges,  in  the  year  1835,  at  8820/. ;  the  curates'  sa- 
laries at  10,550/. ;  the  aggregate  vestry  allowances, 
3430/. ;  and  the  average  sum  drawn  from  the  inhaU- 
tants  for  surplice  fees,  at  5372/.,  independently  of  the 
annual  expenditure  in  maintaining  thirty-nine  churches 
and  chapels.  By  recent  acts  of  the  legislature  the  fees 
have  been  abolished  and  an  annual  sum  granted  instead, 
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which  has  greatly  increased  the  salaries  of  the  rectors, 
so  that,  including  grants  of  money  for  chapel  and 
achool-honse  building,  the  expenditure  for  ecclesias- 
tical purposes  has  been  increased  irom  30,000/.  to 
nearly  80,000/.  per  annum,  thus  imposing  a  most  un- 
just and  oppressive  burden  upon  the  dissenters,  who 
constitute  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  island. 

These  statements  are  supported  by  the  following 
fiicts : — ^The  Clergy  Act,  passed  December  1840,  ex- 
pressly enacts  that  no  charge  be  made  by  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  marriages,  christenings, 
and  burials,  but  that  they  receive  in  lieu  thereof,  out 
of  the  public  treasmy,  the  following  sums  per  annum. 


VIZ. 


The  Rector  of  Kingston 

£600 

„        »      of  St.  Catherine         • 

400 

„        „      of  St.  Jamet 

400 

„        ff      of  St.  Andrew 

300 

With  17  others  at  200^1  each 

3400 

Total 

£5100 

Thus  the  salaries  of  rectors  are  supposed  to  vary  from 
1500/.  to  2000/.  per  annum  each.  In  the  year  1842 
there  was  expended  in  one  parish  (Trelawney)  for 
church  purposes,  including  schoolmasters  and  subordi- 
nate church  officers,  7000/.  sterling,  or  35,000  dollars : 
about  4*.  2rf.,  or  one  dollar  per  annum  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  within  its  boundaries.  The  sum  of 
six  hundred  pounds  was  also  voted  to  paupers  be- 
longing to  the  same  establishment. 

The  total  paid  for  the  church  by  the  island  in  the 
year  1841  amounted  to  65,919/.  Us.  iW.,  in  addition 
to  the  11,000/.  by  the  British  Government  andaoe\e^e% 

F  3 
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ibr  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  or, 
as  estimated  by  the  Commissionen  of  Public  Aoooniits» 
77,519/. 

^^  There  are  no  tithes  in  Jamaica,"  says  Mr.  Candkr  * 
writing  in  1840 ;  ^^  a  land-tax  was  imposed  in  lien  of 
tithes,  and  the  Church  of  England  clergy  are  yui 
their  stipends  out  of  the  island  chest  The  aTenge 
receipts  of  the  rectors  are,  I  understand,  about  lOOOL 
sterling  per  annum,  and  of  the  curates  about  40QL 
These  stipends,  with  the  salary  of  the  bishop  and 
archdeacon,  and  other  ecclesiastical  demands  for  neir 
chiurhes  and  chapels,  school-rooms,  and  natioDfll 
schools,  swallow  up  about  50,000/.  per  annum,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  Jamaica ;  and  finom  die 
disposition  recently  manifested  by  the  House  of  As- 
sembly to  gratify  the  bishop  and  church,  this  sum 
seems  likely,  if  not  checked  by  the  people,  to  go  on 
increasing/' 

There  is  no  Bankruptcy  Law  in  Jamaica,  but  an 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  instead,  which  is  conadered 
very  arbitrary  in  its  requirements. 

As  a  security  against  fraud,  the  law,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  when  it  was  abrogated,  required  thateveiy 
])erson  intending  to  leave  the  island  should  publish  his 
name  for  three  weeks  in  the  newspapers,  and  obtain  a 
certificate  from  the  Governor,  without  which  any  c^ 
tain  of  a  vessel  with  whom  he  might  sail  would  be 
liable  to  a  very  heavy  penalty. 

*  Mr.  John  Candler,  of  the  Society  of  Frieiidi,  perfimncd  a  tsar  of 
Jamaica  aud  Hayti  in  the  year  1840,  and  published  tome  TalnaUe  in- 
furmatioQ  on  the  itate  and  proipects  of  these  islanda. 
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Though  the  constitutioii  of  the  island  is  similar 
to  that  of  England,  and  the  legislature  enacts  its 
own  laws,  these  laws  are  subject  to  the  confirmation 
or  disallowance  of  her  Majesty  in  council ;  and  while 
some  go  into  immediate  operation  on  the  assent  of  the 
Governor  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  others  of  a  more 
particular  and  important  kind  are  passed  with  a  sus- 
pending clause,  and  are  not  carried  into  effect  until 
her  Majesty's  pleasure  is  known.  At  the  same  time 
the  SoTereign  has  the  prerogative  of  disallowing  any 
colonial  Act  which  she  has  not  previously  confirmed  at 
any  period,  however  remote.  As  with  all  the  British 
colonies,  the  island  is  dependent  on  the  Crown  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  fiill  power  to 
control  it  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Although  the 
common  law  of  England  is  here  in  force,  it  is  not  so 
generally  with  the  statute  laws.  Nor  can  the  latter 
become  laws  of  Jamaica,  unless  recognized  by  the 
local  legislature.  It  is  well  known  that  the  consoli- 
dated Slave  Act  existed  as  a  distinct  code,  and  had 
reference  to  slavery  and  its  relations  alone.  Colonial 
enactments  now  relate  to  those  regulations  of  local 
policy  which  are  thought  necessary  to  the  altered  state 
of  things,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  statute 
laws  of  England  are  inapplicable.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  entire  system  of  British  law  is  as  applicable 
to  the  government  of  the  colonies  as  to  that  of  the 
parent  state  ;  and  its  adoption  in  Jamaica  would 
be  an  important  lK)on  to  the  country.  It  is  well  known 
that  those  laws  which  have  been  enacted  since  Eman- 
cipation have  not  secured  to  the  peasantry  tho^  ^xivV- 
]egea  and  immuDitiea  which  they  were  intended  to  cttn- 
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fer ;  many  of  them,  therefore,  ha?e  been  dUsallowei 
Amongst  these  there  are  some  that  are  not  only  affn^ 
sive  and  unjust,  but  utterly  at  ?ariance  with  evstj 
dictate  of  sound  policy,  such  as  the  Militia  Law,  the 
Hawkers*  and  Pedlars'  Act,  the  Election  Law,  and  the 
Stamp  Act. 

A  body  of  militia  is  unnecessary,  and  serves  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  impoverishing  and  demoralini^ 
the  peasantry.  The  tendency  of  the  Hawkers^  and 
Pedlars'  Act  is  to  create  a  monopoly  of  trade ;  to  fiMrm 
an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  honourable  oom- 
petition  ;  and  to  impose  the  most  oppresave  restrictions 
upon  the  industry  of  the  poorer  classes.  A  hawker 
and  pedlar  in  England  for  the  sum  of  4/.  may  par- 
chase  a  license,  wliich  enables  him  to  travel  through- 
out England  and  Wales.  In  Jamaica  he  would  have 
to  purchase  as  many  licenses  as  there  are  parishes,  and 
which,  including  stamp-duties  and  clerks'  fees,  would 
probably  amount  to  upwards  of  100/.  This  Act  is 
also  as  useless  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  avowed 
object  as  it  is  unjust  and  impolitic  in  its  character,  in- 
asmuch as  it  fails  to  benefit  the  monopolist,  is  unpro- 
ductive to  the  revenue,  and  inefiectual  in  preventing 
the  sale  of  stolen  goods. 

The  election  law  is  equally  liable  to  objection :  by 
that  mysterious  combination  of  ever-changing  difficul- 
ties which  attends  its  operation,  nearly  300,000  out  of 
the  400,000  inhabitants  which  the  island  contains,  may 
said  to  be  entirely  unrepresented,  and,  consequently,  be 
excluded  from  all  the  common  paths  of  honourable 
ambition. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  evidently  designed  to  prevent 
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the  possessicm  of  freeholds  by  the  peasantry,  and  thus  to 
diminish  the  amotmt  of  that  influence  which  they  would 
ultimately  exert  upon  the  legislature  and  other  in- 
terests of  the  country.  So  unjust  and  oppressive  are 
its  enactments  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  friends  of  civil  liberty  to  effect  its  disallowance.* 

Great  and  salutary  as  is  the  change  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  judicial  system,  it  cannot  be  dissembled 
that  great  defects  still  exist ;  indeed,  so  palpable  have 
these  evils  at  length  become,  that  considerable  dissatis- 
&ction  has  been  for  some  time  manifested  on  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  by  the  public  but  by  the  legal  profession. 
They  have  been  denounced  in  the  public  journals,  and 
loud  demands  have  been  made  for  their  reform.  The 
remedies  suggested  are  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
inferior  courts,  and  the  establishment  of  island  law  re- 
ports, the  latter  to  be  published  annually,  for  the  use  of 
the  profession,  and  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  re- 
ports to  extend  to  all  causes  in  Chancery,  trials  at  Nisi 
Prius,  and  arguments  in  Banco,  to  be  revised  by  the 
Judge  who  heard  or  tried  the  cause  in  Chancery  or  at 
Nisi  Prius,  and  to  be  then  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
island,  and  received  as  good  authority  in  all  its  courts.f 

In  the  inferior  courts  great  advantages  have  been 
derived  from  the  appointment  of  chairmen  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  some  of  whom,  the  Honourables  T.  J.  Ber- 

*  By  this  Act  the  legal  expense  of  executing  and  recording  a  title  for 
an  acre  of  land  will,  in  some  cases',  double  or  treble  its  intrinsic  value. 
It  b  also  supposed  to  possess  a  retrospective  aspect,  rendering  all  preced- 
Ing  conveyances  invalid  anless  executed  by  a  solicitor  at  the  legal  rate  of 
charge,  subjecting  the  present  freeholders  to  the  expense  of  new  deeds  of 
conveyance. 

f  Jamucft  Morning  Journal. 
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nard,  Mayo  Short,  and  Henry  Roberts,  Eaq^  are  espe- 
cially efficient  A  thorough  reform  of  the  magiBtm^  jb, 
however,  imperatively  required.  So  powerfully  doei 
prejudice  still  continue  to  operate  against  the  poorer 
classes,  so  little  efl^  has  a  change  of  (nrcnmstmoei 
effected  in  the  dispositions  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
so  far  is  justice  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
denied  them. 

Each  parish  has  a  Custos  Rotulorum,  answerii^  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  in  KngUnrf. 
Ile  is  designated  Honourable,  and  has  the  custody  of 
the  parochial  records.  The  affidrs  of  each  parish  are 
managed  by  a  vestry,  over  which  the  Custos  presides. 
The  vestry  consists  of  the  rector,  churchwarden,  and 
ten  vestrymen.  It  has  the  prerogatives  of  hsvwmng 
and  appropriating  local  taxes  ;  appointing  waywardens 
for  superintending  the  repair  of  public  roads;  and 
also  of  choosing  the  different  parochial  officers.  Each 
parish  has  also  its  coroner  and  clerk  of  the  peace,  the 
duties  and  powers  of  which  correspond  with  those  of 
similar  offices  in  England. 

The  business  connected  with  forts  and  fortifications, 

of  public  works,  and  of  public  accounts,  is  managed 

by  commissioners  of  which  the  council  and  assembly 

are  members  ex  officio. 

Port  Royal  Harbour  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  navy. 

In  time  of  peace  it  consists  of  only  one  or  two  frigates 

and  several  smaller  vessels,  which  are  cruizing  od  the 

station.  Here  also  are  the  store-houses,  the  dock-yard, 

and  the  necessary  conveniences  for  careening  ships. 
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The  military  fiirce,  including  200  artillery-men^  is 
about  3000,  comprising  four  European  regiments  of 
the  line,  and  one  of  Afiicans  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  The  colonial  militia  lately  numbered  from 
16,000  to  18,000  men  at  arms,  comprising  20  troops 
of  horse  and  23  of  inCwtry,  with  two  field-pieces  ai^d  a 
company  of  artillery  to  each  regiment  The  head- 
quarters for  the  regiments  of  the  line  are  Spanish 
Town,  Kingston,  and  Maroon  Town,  in  Trelawny. 
The  principal  fortifications  are,  Fort  Charles  on  the 
east  end  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  battery  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles ;  and  Fort  Augusta,  at  the  entrance  of  Port 
Royal  and  Kingston  Harbours. 

The  annual  revenue  of  Jamaica,  including  the  local 
taxes  of  the  different  counties,  and  parish  vestries,  is 
estimated  at  600,000/.  It  sustains  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  its  ecclesiastical,  naval  and  military  esta- 
blishments (the  salaries  of  the  bishop  and  archdeacon 
excepted),  besides  yielding  an  annual  revenue  to  the 
Crown  of  10,000/. 

The  taxes  are  numerous,  and  oppressive  to  the  pub- 
lic generally,  but  especially  to  the  small  freeholders : 
the  principal  of  them  are  the  land-tax,  the  stamp-tax, 
a  tax  of  20^.  on  wheel-carriages  not  used  in  agricul- 
ture or  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  a  house-tax  of 
12  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  rent,  a  tax  on  horses, 
mules,  and  homed  stock  ;  and  a  road-tax,  recently 
enacted,  which  levies  one  dollar,  or  4*.  Irf.,  i)er  annum 
on  each  male  person  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty. 
As  they  have  been  raised  with  little  regard  to  justice 
and  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  pubUc,  so  \ia\<i  Xltve'j 
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been  squandered  with  the  most  reckless  extrayagaiioe. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  80,000/.  absorbed  by  the 
national  church,  the  cost  of  the  [police  establishment 
amounts  to  56,400/.  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  im- 
migration scheme,  to  not  less  than  30,000/.  per  amram. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee,  showing  the  ways 
and  means,  the  income  of  the  island  for  1842  wu 
estimated  at  427,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  363,00(V., 
leaving  an  apparent  overplus  of  60,000/.,  thus,  as  was 
said  officially  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  legislatore, 
obviating  the  necessity  that  was  supposed  to  exist  fir 
an  income-tax. 

The  following  extract  irom  a  letter  lately  recaved 
from  a  missionary  in  Jamaica,  dated  May  23,  1843, 
abundantly  confirms  the  statements  contained  in  tins 
chapter : — 

^^  Our  taxes  arc  abominably  high.  The  cajntalion 
tax  of  45.  per  head  is  felt  as  a  burden,  under  whidi 
the  people  complain.  A  poor  black  man  is  chai^ 
his  full  amount  of  tax,  sometimes  more ;  is  often  re- 
fused the  discount,  though  he  pays  within  the  specified 
time ;  is  charged  1^.  or  1^.  6^.  for  filling  up  the  vestry 
form,  and  some  of  the  magistrates  demand  Is.  Id.  for 
administering  the  required  oath  or  receiving  the  neces- 
sary declaration  ;  and  now,  by  a  most  wily  and  unjust 
law,  a  man  whose  fireehold  is  not  worth  10/.  per  year 
is  exempted  from  militia  duty,  and  exempted  also  finom 
a  vote ;  so  that  every  voter  is  liable  to  serve  in  the 
militia,  and  then  the  smallest  privilege  \&  not  to  be  en- 
joyed by  our  peasantry  unless  they  purchase  it  at  about 
100  per  cent  above  its  real  value." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COMltfERCE. 

SHIPPING ;  Imports  and  Exports — Monetary  System  :  Coins,  Amount 
of  Property,  ag^^gate  Value  of  Property. 

From  the  transition  which  society  has  lately  under- 
gone, it  was  natural  to  expect  that  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  staple  product  of  the  country  some  temporary  dis- 
advantages would  be  experienced.  It  is,  however,  grati- 
fying to  find,  as  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  friends 
of  freedom,  that  they  have  been  but  temporary,  as  it  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  authenticated  table  of  ex- 
ports for  the  year  1842,  (see  next  page)  that  the  exports 
exceed  those  of  1841  by  13,221  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
3850  puncheons  of  rum,  and  1233  tierces  of  coffee. 

This  statement  is  thus  noticed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Morning  Journal  in  Dec.  1842  : 

"  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  view  of  the  state- 
ments of  exports  from  tliis  island  during  the  present 
year,  and  have  been  delighted  at  perceiving  the  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  over  those  of  1841.  The 
statement  is  incomplete,  not  including  the  exports  from 
Port  Alaria,  Lucea,  and  Savanna-la-mar.  Notwith- 
standing these  omissions,  it  appears  that  13,221  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  3850  pimcheons  of  rum,  1233  tierces  of 
coffee,  have  been  shipped  in  1842  over  and  above  the 
shipments  of  the  previous  year.  Our  British  as  well  as 
Jamaica  readers  will  be  gratified  at  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  our  staples,  which  this  statement  shows,  and 
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will  join  us  in  the  anxious  hope  that  they  wiD  eontinne 
to  increase  in  the  like  ratio  every  year,  until  our  idaiid 
has  reached  that  pitch  beyond  which  increased  pro- 
duction becomes  an  evil." 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Morning  Jour* 
nalofFeb.  13,  1843:— 

'^  Having  laid  before  our  readers  a  statement  of  die 
quantity  of  produce  imported  into  London  during  the 
years  1841  and  1842,  with  the  stock  on  hand  at  Christ- 
mas of  each  year,  and  shown  the  considerable  increase 
w  hich  had  taken  place  m  the  imports  of  the  latter  pe» 
riod,  we  come  now  to  exhibit  the  result  upon  a  more 
extended  scale.  The  return  before  us  embraces  the 
Ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  and 
these  being  the  ])rincipal  ones  of  the  country,  the  result 
must  be  considered  pretty  correct. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  imports  of  the  year  1842 
of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  year  by  16,076  hogsheads  and  tierces,  and 
5354  barrels  ;  the  imports  of  1841  being  136,974  h<^ 
heads  and  tierces,  and  11,745  barrels,  and  thoseof  1842, 
253,050  hogsheads  and  tierces,  and  17,099  barrels. 

"  The  next  article  on  the  list  is  rum.  The  imports  of 
this  article  from  the  West  Indies  increased  during  the 
last  year,  as  might  very  reasonably  be  expected,  the 
sugar  crops  having  been  larger.  Those  in  1841  were 
26,647  puncheons  and  hogsheads ;  and  in  1842,  33,814 
puncheons  and  hogsheads ;  total  excess,  7167  pun- 
cheons and  hogsheads. 
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*^  The  imports  of  pimento  in  1842  exceeded  those 
of  1841,  by  9333  casks  and  bags." 

On  this  subject  we  shall  give,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Stanley,  the  present  secretary  for  the  colonies,  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  an  accoimt  of  the  amount  and 
yalue  of  exports  from  the  British  West  Indies,  during 
a  few  years  before  and  since  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

**  When  he  looked  to  the  average  quantity  of  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  West 
Indies,  he  found,  that  during  the  six  years  preceding 
the  apprenticeship  it  was  3,905,034  cwts. ;  that  during 
the  four  years  of  apprenticeship,  it  fell  to  3,486,225 
cwts. ;  that  during  the  first  year  of  freedom,  1839,  it 
fell  to  2,824,106  cwts. ;  and  that  during  the  second 
year  of  freedom,  1840,  it  fell  to  2,210,226  cwts.     If 
the  house  would  permit  him  to  state  this  case  fully  and 
fairly,  they  would  find  that  the  deficiency  of  the  quan- 
tity had  been  made  up  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
produce  in  the  different  intervals.     For  instance,  the 
average  value  of  sugar  for  the  six  years  preceding  the 
apprenticeship  was  5,320,021/. ;  and  for  the  four  years 
of  the  apprenticeship,  it  was  6,217,801/.     In  the  first 
year  of  freedom  the  amount  was  5,530,000/.,  and  in  the 
next  year  5,424,000/. ;    and,   although  in  this  year 
there  would  be  a  large  reduction,  still  there  would  be 
a  fair  remuneration  for  what  was  lost  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  produce."      We  may  add  that,  diudng  the  past 
year,  the  export  of  sugar  from  the  British  West  India 
colonies  was  2,151,217  cwts.,  making  an  average  of 
2,395,151  cwts.  since  the  introduction  of  freedom,  be- 
ing nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  exported  during 
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the  period  of  slavery.  In  the  present  year,  the  exports 
are  expected  to  exceed  those  of  the  last,  by  bom 
200,000  to  300,000  cwts. 

The  coins  until  the  pasdng  of  the  act  in  1839  lor 
the  assimilation  of  the  currency  to  that  of  the  Umted 
Kingdom,  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  There  were 
no  banks.  Money  transactions  with  England  were 
carried  on  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  usoaUy  bear> 
ing  a  rate  of  premium  in  proportion  to  their  demand 
in  the  market,  besides  the  nominal  par  of  excliai^ 
Sometimes  the  premiums  have  been  as  hi^  as  23 
per  cent.  The  only  paper  currency  condsted  of 
island  checks,  issued  by  the  Receiver  Greneral  upon  the 
security  of  the  island  and  its  revenue.  The  gold  and 
silver  coins  were  doubloons,  pistoles,  doDars,  half-dol- 
lars, macearonies,  tenpences,  and  fivepences.  Hiere 
was  no  copper  coin  current,  and  the  smallest  of  Ae 
silver  coin  was  5d.  current  or  3d,  sterling. 

There  are  now  three  banks  in  full  operation,  whidi 
have  removed  a  great  impediment  to  commerdal  in- 
tercourse, and  greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of  the 
planter  by  securing  a  constant  supply  of  metallic  enr- 
rency,  thereby  acting  beneficially,  both  on  the  oolonies 
and  the  parent  state. 

The  total  amount  of  annually  created  property  on 
the  island,  such  as  its  agricultural,  vegetable,  and  and 
animal  productions,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  eight 
millions,  and  the  total  of  moveable  and  immoveable, 
such  as  land,  public  buildings,  domestic  property,  and 
money  in  circulation,  at  upwards  of  forty-four  fnilliAim- 
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The  first  white  settlers  in  Jamaica  after  its  possession 
by  the  British  were  soldiers  of  the  armament  imder 
Penn,  Venables,  and  D'Oyly ;  immigrants  from  Ire- 
land and  Scotland ;  pirates  and  buccaneers,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  had  long  infested  the  neighbouring  seas. 
To  these  may  be  added  various  individuals  of  respect- 
ability, judges  and  others,  who  had  taken  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  Some  wealthy  plant- 
ers arrived  from  Barbadoes  ;  Scotch  settlers  from  Da- 
rien ;  a  number  of  Jewish  families,  and  several  naval  and 
military  officers.  These  were  succeeded  from  year  to 
year  by  artificers  and  indented  servants,  together  with 
individuals  of  different  trades  and  professions,  more  or 
less  reputable  as  to  character,  from  the  three  kingdoms. 
Some  also  were  from  Germany,  Portugal,  St.  Domingo, 
and  several  of  the  French  and  Spanish  settlements.  In 
process  of  time  this  heterogeneous  mass  became  amal- 
gamated, and  from  various  local  circiunstances,  as- 
sumed something  like  a  common  character.  They 
were  distinguished  in  general  as  professional   men. 
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planters,  merchants,  store-keepers,  and  tradesmen,  with 
others  occupying  inferior  situatiotts  under  them. 

The  descendants  of  these,  the  present  natives  of  the 
country,  are  slender  and  graceful  in  form,  their  com- 
plexion pale,  and  with  a  more  languid  expreasion  of 
countenance  than  the  Europeans ;  their  features  are 
regular,  their  eyes  expressive  and  sparkling,  their  hair  a 
fine  flaxen  or  auburn,  their  voices  soil  and  pleasii)g,and 
their  whole  air  and  looks  tender,  gentle,  and  feminine. 

In  the  furniture  of  their  houses  and  domestic  habits, 
the  more  respectable  of  the  white  inhabitants,  native  as 
well  as  European,  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the 
same  classes  in  the  mother  countr}-.     In  consequence 
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of  the  heat  of  the  climate  both  sexes  generally  dress  in 
white.  As  throughout  the  year  the  dnration  of  day 
and  night  is  nearly  the  same,  there  is  but  little  varia- 
tion in  the  hours  of  rising,  meals,  and  business.  Every 
morning  at  sun-rise,  about  five  o'clock,  a  gun  is  fired 
at  Port  Royal,  and  again  at  sunset,  about  seven  o'clock. 
Five  or  nx  is  the  usual  time  of  rising,  breakfast  about 
eight  or  nine,  and  a  meal  called  the  second  breakfast  be- 
tween twelve  and  one.  Among  the  more  respectable 
classes,  dinner  is  usually  served  at  six  or  seven  in  the 
evening,  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  take  either  tea  or 
supper. 

Though  the  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  retained 
in  a  considerable  degree  the  national  customs,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  domestic  and  social  habits  of  their  Eu- 
ropean ancestors,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  they  rapidly 
degenerated  in  their  mental  attainments  and  general 
accomplishments. 

The  females,  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  became  addicted  to  pleasures,  such 
as  horse-races,  dances,  and  convivial  entertainments, 
thus  acquiring  habits  which  could  not  fail  to  operate 
unfavourably  on  their  domestic  circumstances  and 
general  character. 

Both  sexes  became  alike  the  victims  of  pride,  ava- 
rice, and  prejudice,  and,  though  kind  and  generous  in 
their  deportment  towards  friends  and  acquaintances, 
yet  towards  others,  especially  if  their  inferiors,  they  were 
reserved,  proud,  supercilious,  overbearing,  and  cruel, 
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exhibiting,  indeed,  an  anomaly  of  character  perfecdj 
inexplicable,  but  for  the  influence  of  slaYery. 

The  aggregate  character  of  the  white  inhabitaiiti, 
when  composed  of  such  elements,  in  a  country  abomid- 
ing  in  facilities  for  the  gratification  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  our  nature,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  under  the  influence  of  no  salutary  restraintSi  may 
be  in  some  degree,  at  least,  conceived.  Lest»  hov- 
ever,  the  testimony  of  the  writer  (though  drawn  tnm 
&cts  collected  on  the  spot,  or  the  result  of  his  own 
personal  observation)  should  be  liable  to  suspicion,  he 
will  adduce  representations  from  historical  records ;  a 
portrait  shall  be  given  as  delineated  by  men  who  were 
too  closely  connected  with  the  state  of  things  in  the 
colony  to  be  even  suspected  of  exaggeration  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  diaracter 
of  the  white  inhabitants  was  by  these  writers  deplored, 
and  mentioned  only  with  a  view  either  of  exhibiting 
the  progress  of  reform,  or  of  operating  as  a  stimufais 
to  greater  improvement ;  an  object  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  anxiously  desired  by  the  best  friends  of 
the  country. 

"  Many  of  those,"  says  Mr.  Long,  "  who  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  estates  had  much  fewer  good 
qualities  than  the  slaves  over  whom  they  were  set  in 
authority,  the  better  sort  of  whom  heartily  despised 
them,  perceiving  litUe  or  no  difierence  from  themselves^ 
except  in  skin  and  blacker  depravity." 

The  practice  of  profane  swearing  was  awfully  pre- 
valent among  them.    Without  it  every  sentenoe  di^ 
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littered  appeared  incomplete.  Not  even  the  most 
Foolish  and  unimportant  story  was  related  without  in- 
iroking  the  sacred  name  of  God  to  attest  its  truth  and 
facilitate  its  currency.  "  I  have  often  thought,"  con- 
tinues the  same  author,  '^  that  the  lower  orders  of 
white  servants  on  the  plantations  exhibit  such  pictures 
of  DRUNKENNESS,  that  the  better  sort  of  Creole  blacks 
have  either  conceived  a  disgust  at  the  practice  that 
occasions  such  odious  effects,  or  have  refrained  from  it 
out  of  a  kind  of  pride,  as  if  they  would  appear  supe- 
rior to,  and  more  respectable  than,  such  wretches." 

But  such  practices  were  not  confined  to  the  ma- 
nagers and  others  on  estates.  The  vice  of  drunk- 
enness pervaded  all  ranks,  often  aggravated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  possession  of  rank  and  wealth ; — their 
carousals  being  usually  accompanied  by  gambling  and 
all  the  evils  which  follow  in  its  train.  "  Many  gen- 
tlemen of  rank  in  the  country  impaired  their  fortunes 
and  reduced  their  families  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  such 
excesses.  It  was  not  at  all  imusual  to  see  one  of  them, 
after  losing  all  his  money,  proceed  to  stake  his  car- 
riage and  horses,  that  were  waiting  to  convey  him 
home,  and,  after  losing  these,  obliged  to  return  on  foot. 
Drunken  quarrels  happened  among  intimate  friends, 
which  generally  ended  in  duelling, — a  species  of  crime 
the  most  awfully  prevalent,  and  resorted  to  on  the 
most  trifling  occasions.  There  were  very  few  who  did 
not  shorten  their  lives  by  intemperance  and  violence." 

"  The  bulk  of  the  uneducated,"  says  Stewart,  "  are 
dissolute  in  their  lives,  and  shameful  in  their  excesses." 
Concubinage  was  almost  universal,  embracing  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  male  inhabitants.  Nearly  eveiy  one 
down  to  the  lowest  white  servant  had  his  native 
female  companion.*  For  the  most  part  the  only  ex- 
ceptions were  to  be  fomid  in  the  cases  of  a  few  pro- 
fessional men,  merchants,  store-keepers  in  the  towns 
(principally  Jews),  and  here  and  there  in  the  country 
a  proprietor  or  large  attorney."  "  The  name  of  a 
family  man,"  says  the  favourite  historian  of  the 
colonists,t  '^  was  formerly  held  in  the  greatest  deriaon, 
whilst  for  a  white  man  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  woman  of  colour,  although  she  might  hare 
lived  with  him  for  years  and  borne  him  seTeral 
children,  would  be  for  ever  to  forfeit  his  rank  in  white 
society,  and  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  in  im- 
pcrisha])lc  infamy."  The  most  shameless  adultery 
was  every  where  prevalent.  This  sin  was  so  common 
that  groups  of  white  and  mulatto  children,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  were  frequently  claimed  by  the  same 
father,  and  all  brought  up  together  imder  the  same 
roof.  This  gross  and  open  violation  of  every  social 
duty  was  tolerated  without  the  least  injury  to  character 
even  in  the  estimation  of  females  of  respectability,  or 
any  diminution  of  public  or  private  respect.  Un- 
blushing licentiousness,  from  the  Governor  downwards 

*  Mr.  Baillie,  a  large  West  Indian  proprietor,  when  exunined  bcf«e 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1833,  was  asked  the  quMtkn— 
"  Can  7011  name  any  overseer,  driver,  nr  other  perscm  in  authority,  who 
does  not  keep  a  mistress?**  He  replied—*'!  cannot^  For  tfaia  |vih 
fligacy  of  manners  on  estates  the  subordinate  white  aemDfa  wtn  not 
whoUy  accountable. .  The  formation  of  more  reputable  connectiont,  by 
the  wretched  policy  of  proprietors  and  attorneys,  woald  have  fabjected 
them  to  the  lorn  of  employment. 

t  Long. 
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throughout  all  the  intennediate  ranks  of  society,  was 
notorious  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

It  revelled  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  victims  without 
resistance  and  without  control. 

Renny,  who  published  a  history  of  Jamaica  about 
the  year  1807,  says,  "  surely  there  never  was  a 
greater  inconsistency  than  a  profession  of  religion 
here.  In  some  of  the  parishes,  which  are  larger  than 
our  shires,  there  is  no  church ;  in  others  there  is  no 
priest ;  and,  when  there  is,  the  white  inhabitants  never 
thmk  of  attending.  In  a  town  which  contains  between 
20  and  30,000  inhabitants  there  is  but  one  church, 
whilst  the  attendance  at  first  sight  is  really  somewhat 
surprising.  WTien  you  enter  the  church  on  Sunday 
you  see  the  curate,  the  clerk,  the  sexton,  one  or  two 
magistrates,  and  about  a  dozen  of  gentlemen,  and 
nearly  double  that  number  of  ladies.  Nothing  troubles 
the  white  inhabitants  less  than  the  concerns  of  re- 
ligion. Christianity,  indeed,  is  so  contrary  in  its 
spirit,  in  its  doctrines,  and  in  its  injunctions,  to  their 
conduct,  their  prejudices,  and  their  interests,  that  it  is* 
not  at  all  surprising  that  even  the  mutilated  form  of  it 
which  the  English  church  presents  to  them  should  be 
very  obnoxious,  and,  though  not  much  spoken  against, 
yet  secretly  despised  and  openly  neglected."  They 
paid  no  external  respect  to  the  Sabbath.  "  In  the 
towns,"  continues  the  same  author,  and  which  is  also 
Bittested  by  Stewart,  "  many  of  the  stores  are  open  on 
th^  Sunday,  and  business  is  transacted  in  them  as  usual, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  clerks  and  negroes  gene- 
rally have  that  day  to  themselves,  which  the  former 
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spend  in  amusement,  and  the  latter  in  idlenen  and 
debauchery."  In  the  country  the  Sabbath  was  the 
grand  gala  day.  The  overseers  on  tbe  different 
estates  in  each  neighbourhood  ^  then  meet  tx)getfaer, 
dine  alternately  at  each  other's  houses,  and  qiend  the 
evening  of  the  day  in  conversation,  smoking,  drinUiig, 
playing  at  cards,  or  dancing,  and  sometimeB,  a.  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  in  all  these  employments.'* 
That  torrent  of  iniquity  which  on  other  days  was 
directed  into  its  separate  and  more  confined  ehamid, 
seemed  on  this  sacred  day  to  converge  around  the 
festive  board.  There  seemed  something  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  Jamaica  unfavourable  to  religkm  in  a 
white  man,  for  scarcely  did  he  touch  her  shores,  than 
its  most  important  truths  were  forgotten,  and  its  most 
sacred  obligations  violated. 

''  As  to  the  great  part  of  the  white  colonists  boni  and 
brought  up  in  the  AVest  Indies,"  says  Mr.  Stephen,  "  I 
am  at  a  loss  for  any  criterion  by  which  their  religions 
classification  can  be  fixed.  Many  of  them,  I  believe, 
have  rarely  been  in  a  place  of  worship  in  thdr  lives. 
Some,  it  is  supposed,  have  never  been  baptized." 

Multitudes  of  them  cissumed  the  sooflfers'  diair,  and 
publicly  avowed  themselves  the  champions  of  infidelity. 
The  press  was  also  enlisted  in  the  same  imhallowed 
cause,  and  poured  out  torrents  of  blasphemy  firom  day 
to  day  ;  whilst  the  whole  community,  regarding  reli- 
gion as  hostile  to  their  interests  as  it  was  opposed  to 
their  propensities,  opposition  to  its  introduction  bj 
missionaries  was  to  be  expected.  ^^  The  first  time  I 
preached  in  Kingston,"  says  Dr.  Coke,  ^*  a  gentleman, 
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inflamed  with  liquor,  began  to  be  very  turbulent ;  till 
at  last,  the  noise  increasing,  they  cried  out,  '  Down 
with  him  I  down  with  him  I'  They  then  pressed  for- 
ward through  the  crowd  in  order  to  seize  me,  crying 
out  again,  *  Who  seconds  that  fellow  ?'— from  whose 
violence  I  was  principally  protected  by  a  lady.  On 
my  first  arrival  at  Montego  Bay,  accompanied  by  a 
missionary,"  he  continues,  ''  we  walked  about  the 
streets,  looking  and  inquiring  for  a  place  to  preach  in, 
but  every  door  seemed  closed  against  us."  On  the 
following  year  he  again  writes : — "  The  disposition 
which  had  vociferated  '  Down  with  him  I'  had  not  yet 
subsided.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  raged  with  greater 
violence,  and  persecution  had  put  on  a  more  terrific 
form." 

About  this  time,  a  new  chapel  being  completed,  he 
says — "  It  was  erected  in  the  circle  of  danger,  and 
arose  amidst  surrounding  storms." 

"  Soon  after,"  he  proceeds,  "  the  persecutions  we 
have  experienced  in  this  place  (Jamaica)  far,  very  far, 
exceed  all  persecutions  we  have  experienced  in  all 
the  other  islands  unitedly  considered." 

Mr.  Hammet's  life  was  frequently  endangered.  Mr. 
B.,  who  first  opened  his  house,  several  times  narrowly 
escaped  being  stoned  to  death.  ''Often  our  most 
active  friends  were  obliged  to  guard  our  chapel,  lest 
the  outrageous  mob  should  pull  it  down  to  the 
ground."  At  Spanish  Town,  it  appears,  he  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  room  for  preaching ;  but  even  here  the 
same  bitter  spirit  of  opposition  displayed  itself.  "  When 
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I  entered  the  room,"  he  says,  **  I  foimd  it  filled  witb 
the  young  bucks  and  bloods,  as  we  used  to  term  the 
debauchees  at  Oxford,  who,  during  my  sermon,  be- 
haved so  rudely  that  I  could  scarcely  proceed."  At 
the  Assembly  Room  at  Montego  Bay,  which  he  ob- 
tained for  the  same  purpose,  he  continues — "  After  I 
had  enforced  on  the  audience  the  great  troths  of 
Christianity,  a  company  of  men,  with  a  printer  at  their 
head,  kept  up  a  loud  clapping  of  hands  for  a  consider- 
able time.  I  then  withdrew  into  Mr.  Brown's  dwelling- 
house  ;  but  my  companion  (Mr.  fish,  a  Tniasionary) 
lost  me,  and,  going  out  into  the  street,  was  instandy 
surrounded  by  the  men,  who  shouted  and  swore  diey 
would  first  begin  with  tlie  servant ;  on  which  an  officer 
of  the  army  drew  his  sword,  and,  stretching  it  fbrtli, 
declared  he  would  run  it  through  the  body  of  any  one 
who  dared  to  touch  the  young  man."  Things  pro- 
ceeded to  still  further  extremities.  At  Kingston,  and 
subsequently  at  Morant  Bay,  several  ministers  and 
members  of  their  congregations  were  imprisoned. 
Among  the  rest  was  Mr.  Gilgrass,  a  missionary  ;  and 
that  on  no  other  charge  than  singing  after  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  in  his  own  house.  It  was  under  cir- 
cumstances, too,  so  far  as  the  authorities  were  con- 
cerned, of  a  still  more  intolerant  and  disgraceful  cha- 
racter, as  it  appears  (and  this,  it  seems,  was  urged  in 
his  defence)  that  he  was  merely  learning  a  tune  which 
a  brother  missionary  had  just  brought  from  England. 
*'  At  present,"  says  the  same  excellent  missionary,  '*  I 
cannot  read  in  the   family,   or  pray,   without 
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cursed  worse  than  a  pickpocket,  and  that  by  white 
men  who  are  called  gentlemen."  Respecting  Mr. 
Hammet,  the  first  missionary  who  settled  in  Kingston, 
he  adds — **  Harassed  with  persecution  and  fetigue, 
Mr.  H.  was  at  this  time  worn  down  to  a  mere  skeleton, 
and  the  restoration  of  his  health  appeared  extremely 
doubtful.  His  enemies  had  often  killed  him  in  report, 
and  had  even  insinuated  that  he  had  been  buried  by 
his  friends  in  a  clandestine  manner."  Dr.  C.  con- 
tinues— "  *  This  night,'  writes  a  friend,  *  we  were 
assaulted  on  both  sides  of  the  house  at  prayer  with  a 
volley  of  stones,  so  that  some  were  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
windows  to  secure  the  blinds  for  fear  of  our  sustaining 
damage.'"  Subsequently  to  this  were  enacted  the 
most  intolerant  and  persecuting  laws,  which  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries  from 
the  island;  but  which,  being  opposed  to  the  express 
command  of  the  "  King  of  kings,"  and,  therefore,  ne- 
cessarily disobeyed  by  his  servants,  they  were  fre- 
quently subjected  to  the  indignities  of  the  judgment 
seat  and  the  prison.  These  were,  indeed,  times  of 
rebuke,  and  blasphemy,  and  trial.  The  situation  of 
the  missionaries  was  often  painful  in  the  extreme;  fre- 
quentiy  were  they  compelled  to  submit  to  the  mandates 
of  colonial  law,  and  doomed  to  vritness  the  progress 
of  iniquity,  without  being  permitted  to  raise  their  voice 
against  it.  Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  the  nature 
and  the  number  of  the  laws  that  were  successively 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
religious  knowledge,  and  rivet  afresh  the  fetters  of 
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ignorance  upon  their  unhappy  yassals.  One  oi  fStmse 
enactmentB  restricted  the  commumcatioii  of  Christian 
instruction  to  the  slaves  Woine__8ii]bn0e  and  after 
sun-set^  the  only  times  when  they  could  posaiUy  attend 
for  such  a  purpose ;  another  was  an  act  by  wbiA 
every  missionary  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  HOL  far 
every  negro  found  in  his  congregation ;  these  were 
followed  by  a  succession  of  others  of  the  aame  nature 
and  spirit  too  tedious  to  detail,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  last  eventful  insurrection  in  1832.  Thos  the 
whites,  notwithstanding  their  superior  advantagea^  in- 
stead of  being  the  most  respectable  and  happy  mem- 
bers of  society,  were  the  most  tmretched  and  camfi— 
so  far  from  setting  a  good  example  to  their  depeodantSi 
they  adopted  every  possible  means  to  impair  the  re- 
verence due  to  religion,  and  to  weaken  the  hinges  of 
moral  action.  The  very  term  "sectarian"  served  as 
a  convenient  synonyme  for  ignorance  and  persecntioD* 
while  misrepresentation  and  calumny  were  most  libe- 
rally employed  to  alienate  the  people,  generally,  fitnn 
the  hallowed  institutions  of  religion,  and  to  excite  tlidr 
prejudices  and  their  passions  against  its  ministerft. 

Tlie  following  examples  will  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  preceding  observations : — 

On  one  occasion,  when  in  the  interior  of  the  ooimtiy, 
an  application  was  made  by  a  white  man  for  an  inter- 
view with  a  missionary,  who  soon  perceived  that  he  had 
been  favoiu*cd  with  a  religious  educaticm,  and  that, 
although  his  career  had  been  marked  by  great  ex- 
cesses, that  he  was  not  wholly  insensible  to  moral  fisd- 
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ing;  and  die  iniawonary,  therefore,  endeavoiired,  in  a 
fidthftil  and  afiectionate  manner,  to  press  upon  his 
attention  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  tears 
started  in  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed,  with  apparent 
angniah  of  heart,  ^^What,  sir,  shall  I  do?  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  degree  of  wickedness  that  pre- 
vails among  the  people  of  my  own  colour  through- 
out the  country.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  leave  the  island,  or  else  most  gladly  would  I  do 
so ;  besides,  I  am  now  out  of  employment ;  and  were 
it  known  that  I  had  attended  the  preaching  of  a  mis- 
sionary, or  were  it  even  known  that  I  had  spoken  to 
one  (and  it  will  be  known  throughout  the  parish  before 
to-morrow  night),  what  think  you  will  be  the  treatment 
I  shall  receive  from  the  overseers  of  the  different  pro- 
perties when  I  go  in  pursuit  of  employment  ?"  The 
conclusion  of  his  statement  must  be  omitted. 

On  another  occasion  a  missionary  met  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  once  made  a  profession  of  religion,  but 
who  had  long  since  awfully  fallen,  had  given  himself 
up  to  sin,  and  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness. 
He  had  attended  a  reli^ous  meeting,  and  the  singing, 
combined  with  other  circumstances,  awakening  some 
long  slumbering  recollections,  although  partially  in- 
toxicated, he  requested  an  interview.  He  seemed 
wretched,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "  O,  this  country ! 
I  am  a  wretched  and  miserable  man.  So  far  as  the 
body  is  concerned,  I  have  enough  and  to  spare,  but 
my  soul  I  what  is  to  become  of  that  ?  I  have  never 
had  a  happy  moment,  sir,  since  I  turned  my  back  upon 
Godr 
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An  apparently  pious  and  excellent  man,  just  airifed 
from  Scotland,  was  urged  by  a  near  relatiFe  to  gm 
up  his  religion  at  once,  as  it  would  ruin  and  diagraoe 
them  both.  On  his  refusal  he  was  turned  out  of  doors, 
and  directed  to  seek  employment  as  a  book-keq>er  on 
an  estate.  He  did  so ;  and  on  an  interview  wfaidi  he 
sought  Mrith  his  relative  (for  he  seemed  to  have  had  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  circumstantials  of  genuine  piety) 
predously  to  his  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
situation,  what  does  the  reader  think  constituted  the 
essence  of  the  parting  adieu  ? — ^'  K  your  religion  is 
not  beaten  out  of  you  in  a  few  days,"  said  the  experi- 
enced libertine  and  atheist,  ^^  I  shall  be  sadly  out  of 
my  reckoning."  Lamentable  to  relate,  this  predicdon, 
as  has  doubtless  been  tlie  case  in  hundreds  of  amilar 
instances,  was  but  too  strictly  verified. 

'^  I  have  just  been  conversing,"  said  a  friend  to  a  mis- 
sionary one  evening,  '^  with  a  professional  gentleman 
from  the  coimtry,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  wept 
aloud,  and  said  '  that  Jamaica  was  a  hell  upon  earth.'" 

These  are  plain  irrefutable  facts.  So  plain  and  so 
irrefutable  that  the  conscience  of  every  man  acquainted 
with  the  general  state  of  society,  if  suffered  to  speak 
out,  would  unhesitatingly  confirm  them. 

On  some  estates  it  was  customary  for  the  head  book- 
keeper to  read  the  burial-ser\ice  at  the  funerals  of  the 
christened  negroes.  It  was  so  at  R.  H. ;  and  on  the 
death  of  a  pious  negro  the  book-keeper  appeared  at 
the  appointed  time  at  the  place  of  interment,  and, 
placing  himself  at  the  side  of  the  grave,  opened  the 
prayer-book  and  began  the  service.    He  was  ag^tated« 
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and  read  tbe  few  first  lines  with  a  ialtering  voice,  but 
when  he  came  to  that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  he  trembled  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  book  fell  from  his  hands,  and  running  hastily 
away  left  the  corpse  uninterred.  The  deceased  having 
been  much  respected,  the  funeral  procession  was  nu- 
merous, composed  of  almost  all  the  negroes  on  the 
estate,  and  others  of  piety  from  the  surrounding  ones. 
These  were  all  witnesses  of  this  spectacle,  and  were 
at  length  obliged  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  them- 
selves. Many  of  the  poor  people  who  were  present 
declared  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  moreover  asserted  that 
the  book-keeper,  when  his  terror  had  subsided,  swore 
that  he  would  never  act  as  chaplain  again. 

C ,  a  planting  attorney  who  had  been  a  great 

tyrant  to  the  slaves  under  his  charge,  was  so  afraid 
of  being  poisoned  by  some  of  them  that  he  would 
not  eat  anything  unless  it  had  been  prepared  and 
cooked  for  him  by  his  house-keeper.  He  even  thought 
that  this  was  not  exercising  sufficient  caution,  but 
kept  a  boy,  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  one  of  the 
white  men  on  the  estate,  constantly  sitting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  cook-house,  during  the  process,  to 
watch  lest  any  negro  entered  either  it  or  his  dwelling, 
having  the  door  of  the  cook-house  carefully  locked  in 
the  interval.  He  at  one  time  thought  that  his  vigilance 
had  been  eluded,  and  that  he  was  slightly  poisoned. 
He  was  wretched,  and  his  health  became  gradually 
impaired.  For  its  restoration  he  performed  a  voyage 
to  his  native  country.  During  hb  absence  his  slaves 
reoeived  more  humane  treatment,  and  were  compara- 
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tively  happy.  After  the  lapse  of  a  period  wfaidh  seemed 
to  justify  the  hope  that  they  would  never  again  be 
subjected  to  his  despotic  sway,  and  when  cheerfbDy  at 
work  on  the  public  road,  his  return  was  annoimcsed. 
They  heard  the  tidings  with  consternation,  and  on  its 
being  added  by  their  in£9nnant  that  he  was  on  the 
road,  and  would  soon  be  in  sight,  they  sinniltaneoiisly 
threw  down  their  hoes  and  fled  into  the  woods,  shout- 
ing ^'O,  da  buckra  da  come  again,  come  kill  we.'* 
Perceiving  the  terror  his  appearance  created  he  again 
became  i»Tetched,  and  at  last  left  the  island  with  a 
determination  never  to  return  to  it  again. 

As  they  have  lived  so  many  of  them  hare  died. 
Justly  may  it  be  asked,  '^  Who  ever  fought  against 
God  and  prospered  ?" 

Mr. ,  abhorred  by  almost  all  who  had  a  tinge 

of  colour  in  their  compleuon,  a  proprietor  and  a  ma^s- 
trate,  among  his  other  vices,  was  much  addicted  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  though  confined  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  had 
no  prosjKict  of  rising  again,  he  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant intoxication.  The  brandy-bottle  which  for  years 
had  stood  constantly  by  his  bed-side  was  fi^nently 
emptied  during  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  A 
few  minutes  before  he  ceased  to  breathe  he  vocifierated 
so  loudly  and  furiously  fur  more  that  he  was  heard  at 
some  distance.  On  entering  his  chamber  the  Uood 
which  had  flowed  from  his  mouth  as  the  effect  of  mer- 
cury and  fever,  was  seen  besmeared  over  his  fiioe, 
which,  together  iKith  his  fiend-like  ravings,  gave  such 
an  aspect  of  horror  to  his  countenance  and  gestures 
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that  even  his  negro  serviints  and  other  attendants  were 
afraid  to  go  near  him,  and  their  terror  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  horrible  imprecations  he  uttered  and 
the  curses  he  called  down  upon  them  for  not  obeying 
his  commands.  He  expired  on  the  floor,  in  the  midst 
of  blasphemies,  while  attempting  to  revenge  himself 
on  his  attendants  for  their  neglect. 

Within  the  kst  twenty  years,  but  more  remarkably 
since  1838,  a  very  considerable  improvement  has  be^ 
come  perceptible  in  this  class  of  society,  especially  in 
the  towns,  and  in  particular  districts  of  the  coimtry.* 
Public  opinion  in  the  mother  country,  and  more  fre- 
quent contact  with  Europeans  of  both  sexes,  added  to 
the  influence  which  has  been  exerted  by  family  men, 
as  Governors,  Judges,  and  professional  men  in  general, 
have  served  to  stimulate  the  Jamaica  females  to  the 
possession  of  superior  accomplishments  and  the  culti- 
vation of  more  controllable  and  generous  feelings. 
Numbers  of  them  also  have  been  educated  in  the  first 
boarding-schools  in  England,  and  have  therefore,  as 
may  be  supposed,  eflected  considerable  reformation  in 
the  circles  in  which  they  have  afterwards  moved. 
Some,  it  is  true,  have  relapsed  into  the  listless,  apa- 
thetic habits  of  those  around  them  ;  but  a  progressive 
advancement  in  delicacy  of  feeling,  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, and  in  all  the  refinements  of  polished  society,  is 
clearly  perceptible.     Many  ladies  in  Jamaica,  both  as 

*  The  families  of  the  Marqub  of  Sligoand  Sir  Lionel  Smith  exerted 
an  especially  beneficial  influence  in  elevating  the  tone  and  character  of 
floeiety  among  the  upper  classes. 
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to  their  persons,   manners,  and  general   chaiacter, 
would  be  an  ornament  to  any  society  in  the  world. 

A  considerable  reformation  has  also  been  effected  in 
the  moral  and  social  habits  of  the  other  sex,  especially 
in  the  towns.  In  the  country,  with  some  exceptions  in 
&vour  of  particular  districts  and  isolated  fWiniliggj 
it  is  painful  to  add  that  the  picture  as  preYioody 
drawn  is  still  but  a  too  fidthful  representation.  So 
difficult  is  it  for  anjrthing  short  of  divine  agen^  to 
correct  inveterate  habits  of  evil,  that  drunkennesB, 
profane  swearing,  concubinage,  and  Ucentiousneaa,  with 
every  other  kind  and  degree  of  wickedness,  still  prewls 
to  an  awful  extent,  although  less  unblushingly  than  Car- 
merly.  Proprietors,  if  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  act  from  higher  motives,  cannot  fisdl  in  a  short  time 
to  discover  it  to  be  their  interest,  to  encourage,  rather 
than  discountenance,  the  formation  of  more  reputable 
connections  by  managers  and  others  on  their  estates. 
Not  only  is  the  practice  of  concubinage  awfully  de- 
moralising to  all  classes  and  colours,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  misery  to  a  body  of  men,  some  of  whom  are 
desirous  of  cultivating  the  social  virtues,  but  from  the 
influence  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  it 
renders  the  perpetrators  pitiable,  if  not  des|ucable,  in 
their  estimation,  and  will  tend  powerfully  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  that  mutual  respect  and  ccmfidenoe 
which  are  essential  to  prosperity  and  happiness  in  a 
state  of  freedom.  The  foregoing  statements  may  be 
regarded  as  descriptive  of  white  society  in  the  country 
districts  at  the  present  day.     The  exceptions, 
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are  gradually  increasing,  being  from  their  secluded 
habits  comparatiTely  isolated  and  unknown,  do  nut  at 
present  afford  any  material  relief  to  the  dark  and  for- 
bidding outline. 

It  b  delightful  to  contemplate  the  change  which  in 
this  respect  has  taken  place  in  the  towns.  Here  a 
goodly  and  rapidly  increasing  number  have  abandoned 
their  former  licentious  habits,  and  have  entered  the 
marriage  state.  Amongst  these  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Jews  Airuish  the  most  numerous  and  reputable 
examples.  Among  them  marriages  with  persons  of 
their  own  nation  have  always  been  common,  and  are 
obviously  on  the  increase ;  whilst  the  disgrace  formerly 
attached  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  of  a  white  man  witJi 
a  female  of  colour  no  longer  exists,  numbers  of  the 
most  influential  indlviduab  in  tlie  colony  having  broken 
down  the  barrier  which  a  popular,  but  corrupt,  preju- 
dice had  raised  against  it.  Hence  some  of  the  highest 
civic  officers  and  merchants,  with  others  in  all  classes 
of  society,  have  lately  married  the  mothers  of  their 
families,  and  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  a  retrospective  clause  in  a  recent  Marriage  Act, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  legitimatizes  their 
children.  Embracmg  all  these  redeeming  features, 
however,  even  with  regard  to  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated and  more  highly  civilized  parts  of  the  island,  and 
placing  them  in  the  most  conspicuous  and  advantageous 
light,  it  must  still  be  confessed  that  they  are  but  as 
specks  of  verdure  amidst  universal  barrenness  and  de- 
solation— as  obscured  and  scattered  lights  amidst  thick 
and  prevailing  darkness. 
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These  \ice8  are  yet  to  be  met  with  in  Ugh  places. 
They  are  still  patronized  to  a  feaifiil  d^ree  by  the 
examples  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  some  faig^ 
public  functionaries.  It  is  yet  the  case,  that  crimes 
which  in  other  countries  would  be  considered  and 
treated  as  a  wanton  insult  to  sodety  at  large,  do  not 
generally  exclude  the  guilty  parties  from  the  pale  d 
respectable  society,  or  generally  operate  to  their  di^ 
advantage  among  the  female  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. The  reckless  destroyers  of  female  innocence 
and  happiness  still  unite  in  the  dance,  mingle  in  pnUic 
entertainments,  are  sometimes  admitted  at  tihe  social 
board,  and  are  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  yooi^er 
branches  of  families.  Nor,  revolting  as  it  may  be  to 
English  feelings,  is  it  much  otherwise  towards  a  known 
and  habitual  adulterer.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  possessioo 
of  an  illicit  establishment  by  a  suitor  even  at  the  present 
day  operates  as  no  objection  in  the  mind  of  a  Jamaica 
female  to  an  alliance  with  him  in  marriage.  It  is  not 
indeed  imusual,  in  the  event  of  satisfactory  arnu^ 
ments  of  a  pecuniary  kind  being  previously  made,  fiir 
the  quondam  mistress  to  assist  in  the  arrangements  tx 
the  marriage  ceremony,  to  reside  on  some  part  of  the 
premises,  or  to  continue  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
&mily  of  her  former  lord. 

AMien  will  the  respectable  families  and  individuak 
of  Jamaica  wipe  away  the  reproach  which  sudi  prac- 
tices cannot  f^  to  fix  upon  their  characters  ?  Tliat 
the  barbarism  and  demoralizing  influence  of  such  a 
state  of  things  are  becoming  the  subjects  of  increaang 
discussion  among  all  classes ;  that  they  are  repudiated, 
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priyately  condemned,  and  in  solitary  instances  pub- 
licly discountenanced,  is  evident.  All  that  is  required 
in  order  to  correct,  and  finally  to  annihilate,  the  mon- 
strous evil,  is  for  females  and  family  men  in  general 
to  make  against  it  at  once  a  vigorous  and  determined 
fUxnd, 

With  so  much  that  is  evil  in  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  white  inhabitants,  it  will  scarcely  be 
expected  that  a  very  flattering  accoimt  can  be  given  of 
their  genial  progression  with  regard  to  the  great 
subject  of  religion.  A  darkness  in  this  respect  tkick^ 
grossj  and  palpable  still  prevails.  Not  only  is  there 
manifested  the  most  awfiil  indifference  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christianity,  but  in  numberless  cases  the 
most  contemptuous  disregard  of  it ;  in  a  word,  infi- 
delity, so  congenial  with  long  habits,  and  so  suitable  to 
depraved  tastes  and  inclinations,  still  obtains  to  a  very 
great  extent,  fostered  and  confirmed  by  the  vile  publi- 
cations, few  in  number  though  they  are,  found  upon 
estates,  and  the  almost  entire  restriction  of  inter- 
course in  such  places  to  corrupt  and  vicious  company. 
Prejudice  against  religion  and  its  professors,  however, 
is  becoming  far  less  inveterate  and  general  among  all 
classes  of  the  whites  throughout  the  coimtry.  Many 
have  exemplified  their  liberality  by  assisting  mission- 
aries in  various  ways  in  the  erection  of  chapels  and 
school-houses,  while  outward  persecution  has  entirely 
ceased. 

Multitudes  of  planters  and  merchants,  who  were 
once  the  greatest  enemies  to  religion  and  its  profes- 
sors, are  now  occasionally  seen  in  a  place  of  worship 
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on  the  Sabbath.  'Whilst  many  have  lately  become 
savmgly  converted  to  God,  have  put  on  Christ  by  an 
open  profession  of  his  name,  have  formed  repataUe 
connexions  in  marriage,  are  ornaments  to  society,  bless- 
ings to  all  around  them,  are  confided  in,  esteemed, 
and  beloved  by  the  peasantry,  and  will  unfailingly 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  properties  of  which  they 
are  either  the  proprietors  or  managers.* 

The  extent  to  which  the  change  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion has  taken  place  in  the  towns  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  even  by  those  who  are  most  sanguine  as  to 
the  progress  of  favourable  events.  The  Sabbath-day 
is  now  recognised  as  the  day  of  God.     Uundreds  of 

*  An  overseer,  or,  as  he  is  more  properly  called  in  some  other  iduda, 
manager,  is  the  principal  perscni  on  an  estate  under  the  proprietor  or  his 
attorney.  A  book-keeper  is  subordinate  to  the  oreneer,  and  tuperiD- 
teuds  tlie  labours  of  the  Held,  and  the  manufacture  of  its  produce.  The 
latter  appellation  is  most  inappropriate — a  Jamaica  book-keeper  harinf 
no  books  to  keep. 

One  of  the  g^reatest  blessings  that  could  be  conferred  on  white  wr- 
vauts  on  estates  would  be  a  library  of  good  and  useful  books.  There 
have  been  instances  known  in  which  two  or  three  infidel  paUicatioDS 
have  been  all  that  some  poor  book-keepers  and  others  have  wen  for  ycai% 
and  which,  in  a  few  leisure  moments  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  or  in 
times  of  recovery  from  sickness,  they  have  been  almost  compelled  to 
read  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  th^ir  solitary  and  oftentimes  mdan- 
choly  hours.  After  all,  onr  white  countrymen  on  estates  azkl  properties 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  have  been,  and  arestiU,  in  a  sltoatioDVCiy 
far  from  enviable ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  something  should  be  done 
for  their  improvement  and  comfort. 

In  some  large  manufactories,  &c.,  in  England,  proprietun  feel  it  to 
their  interest  to  promote  the  morah  of  their  dependant^  and  for  this  pur- 
pose connect  libraries  with  their  establishments,  and  in  every  other  way 
endeavour  to  promote  their  social  and  domestic  comfort.  Surd  j  West 
Indian  proprietors  are  to  be  found  who  only  need  to  he  reminded  of  the 
mutual  advantages  to  be  derived  from  similar  means  in  order  to  thnr 
speedy  adoption. 
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the  most  respectable  families  are  seen  attending  diffe- 
rent places  of  religious  worship  who  a  short  time  since 
were  scarcely  ever  within  the  walls  of  such  an  edifice. 
The  Bible  is  no  longer  a  proscribed  or  unknown  book, 
nor  are  children  brought  up  either  to  ridicule  its 
hallowed  doctrines  or  to  despise  its  salutary  restraints. 

Bible  societies,  school  societies,  anti-slavery  socie- 
ties, and  various  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  have 
at  length  excited  the  sympathies  and  co-operation 
of  the  respectable  female  portion  of  the  community ; 
and  gentlemen  of  the  first  standing  in  society  are  no 
longer  ashamed  to  advocate  the  claims  of  such  institu- 
tions by  presiding  at  their  anniversaries  and  contri- 
buting liberally  and  openly  to  their  fimds.  The 
opinion  that  religion  consisted  only  in  an  occasional 
attendance  at  the  parish  church  is  no  longer  general. 
It  begins  to  be  regarded  as  a  daily  and  personal  con- 
cern, and  has  become  the  subject  of  conversation  in 
families  where  a  little  time  ago  its  introduction  would 
have  excited  ridicule  or  contempt. 

Books  of  all  descriptions,  many  of  them  the  Tract 
Society's  publications,  have  found  their  way  into  pri- 
vate libraries,— are  found  on  drawing-room  tables,— 
and  are  extensively  read.  Above  all,  a  family  altar 
is  erected  in  the  houses  of  many  leading  men  in  the 
community,  at  which  they  themselves  preside, — a  prac- 
tice which  even  ten  years  since  would  have  subjected 
them  in  the  public  newspapers  to  contempt  and  scorn, 
and  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances among  laymen,  was  then  totally  imknown. 
The  elevating  and  purifying  influences  of  religion  are 
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extending  themselves  among  our  countrymen  and  their 
descendants,  encouraging  the  hope  that  irreligion  and 
profligacy,  persecution  and  bigotry,  the  unfailing  cchh 
comitants  of  slavery,  will  disappear  with  the  system 
which  nurtured  them  to  such  an  awful  maturity  and 
power. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PEOPLE  OF  COLOUR  AND  FREE  BLACKS. 

Former  ConditioD — Causes  of  dlffereDce  of  Complexion  and  Circum- 
stances— Political  State — ^Proscription  from  Society  of  White  Inha- 
bitants— Low  State  of  Morals — Removal  of  Disabilities — Rapid  Ad- 
vancement in  Civilization  and  the  Social  Scale — Present  Condition. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Maroons,  or  "  Hog-hnnt- 
ers/'  as  the  term  imports,  descendants  of  the  slaves 
whom  the  Spaniards  left  behind  them  on  the  conquest 
of  the  island  by  the  British,  the  inhabitants  were  di- 
vided into  only  two  distinctive  classes,  white  and  black ; 
the  external  peculiarities  of  which  determined  the  con- 
dition of  the  parties  as  it  respected  slavery  or  freedom. 
In  process  of  time,  owing  to  manumissions  granted  to 
domestics  as  a  reward  for  long  and  faithful  services, 
together  with  those  on  whom  that  boon  had  been  be- 
stowed by  the  House  of  Assembly,  chiefly  for  distin- 
guished eflforts  in  endeavouring  to  restore  tranquillity 
to  their  oft  distracted  community,  in  addition  to  the 
favoiired  few  who  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  their  en- 
franchisement by  purchase,  there  arose,  from  among  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Ethiopia,  an  increasing  body  of 
persons  of  free  condition  denominated  free  blacks  and 
people  of  colour.  The  latter,  descended  from  an  inter- 
mixture of  whites,  blacks,  and  Indians,  soon  formed  an 
intermediate  race  whom  the  Spaniards  distinguished  by 
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appellations  varying  according  to  thdr  approach  in  con- 
sanguinity to  their  white  or  black  progenitorB.  lire 
principal  varieties  are  generally  enumerated  as  descend- 
ing from  the  original  negro  stock,  the  samboSymulattoes, 
quadroons,  mestees,  and  mestiphinoes.  But  to  these  re- 
fined distinctions,  the  Spaniards  add  the  terdrons  and 
the  giveros,  whom  they  are  said  to  have  proscribed  and 
banished  as  beings  of  the  worst  inclinations  and  prind- 
ples.  Tlic  Dutch  recognised  gradations  stiU  more 
minute,  and  which  they  attempt  to  distinguish  and  de- 
signate by  adding  dro])d  of  pure  water  to  a  single  drop 
of  dusky  liquor  until  it  becomes  nearly  transparent 

A  sambo  is  the  offspring  of  a  black  woman  by  a  mu- 
latto man.  A  mulatto  is  the  child  of  a  black  woman 
by  a  white  man.  A  quadroon  is  the  offspring  of  a 
mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man,  and  a  mestee  is  that  of 
a  quadroon  woman  by  a  white  man.  The  ofi&pring  of  a 
female  mestee  by  a  white  man  being  above  the  third 
in  lineal  descent  from  the  negro  ancestor  was  white  in 
the  estimation  of  the  law,  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  Her  Majesty's  white  subjects,  but 
all  the  rest,  whether  mulattoes,  quadroons,  or  mestees, 
were  considered  by  the  law  as  mulattoes  or  persons  of 
colour.  A  Creole,  whatever  his  condition  or  external 
peculiarities,  is  a  native ;  thus  it  is  customary  to  say,  a 
Creole  white,  a  Creole  of  colour,  or  a  Creole  black. 

The  colonial  legislature,  gravely  assuming  that  re- 
cently enfranchised  blacks  could  acquire  no  sense  of 
morality  by  the  mere  act  of  manumission  (althon^  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  in  reality,  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  far  less  exceptionable  motives) ;  the  politi- 
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cal  and  dyil  condition  of  this  class  was  of  the  most 
abject  and  oppressive  character,  desirable  only  when 
compared  with  the  bondage  to  which  it  had  succeeded. 
They  were  not  admitted  as  evidence  agidnst  white  or 
other  free-bom  persons  in  courts  of  justice,  or  allowed 
to  vote  at  parochial  or  general  elections.  Like  the 
common  slaves,  the  only  mode  of  trial  which  they  were 
granted,  was  by  two  justices  and  three  freeholders,  the 
judges  themselves  being  probably  interested  in  the  issue 
of  the  case.  Nor  did  even  the  people  of  colour  possess 
immunities  to  an  extent  to  justify  their  claim  to  freedom 
even  in  the  most  restricted  import  of  the  term.  How- 
ever wealthy  or  respectable,  and  some  of  them  were 
equally  so  with  many  of  the  more  privileged  whites, 
their  evidence  was  inadmissible  in  criminal  cases,  both 
against  white  persons  and  those  of  their  own  colour. 
The  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  own  peers  con- 
ceded by  the  British  constitution  even  to  foreigners, 
was  denied  to  them.  They  were  ineligible  to  the  oflBce 
of  magistrates  or  churchwardens,  to  serve  on  parochial 
vestries,  to  hold  commissions  in  the  black  and  coloured 
companies  of  militia,  or  to  sit  on  juries.  To  this  cata- 
logue of  disabilities  may  be  added  those  created  by  the 
35th  section  of  the  colonial  statute,  which  enacts,  "that 
no  Jew,  mulatto,  Indian,  or  negro,  shall  be  capable  to 
officiate,  or  be  employed,  to  unite  in,  or  for,  any  of  the 
public  offices  therein  mentioned."  They  were  not 
eligible  to  the  office  of  a  common  constable,  or  even 
to  the  situation  of  overseers  or  book-keepers  on  es- 
tates. Not  only  were  they  excluded  from  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  their  own  colour  in  the  colonial 
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assembly,  but  they  had  no  electire  franchise,  and  were 
consequently  denied  the  right  of  even  yoting  at  deo- 
tions  for  the  return  of  white  members  to  the  aaeemUiyt 
and  thus  virtually  refiised  all  right  of  representatioB. 
It  was  even  held  illegal  for  them  to  possess  property 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  lest  they  might  acquire  an 
influence  which  they  might  one  day  exert  ^  injorioudy 
to  the  island."  Thus  in  an  act  of  assembly  pasMd  in 
the  year  1762,  it  is  declared  ^*  that  a  testameotaiy  de- 
vise from  a  white  person  to  a  negro,  or  mulatto  not 
bom  in  wedlock,  of  a  real  and  personal  estate  exceed- 
ing in  value  2000/.  currency,  or  about  1200^  sterling, 
shall  be  void,  and  the  property  shall  dcsoeiid  to  the 
heir  at  law."  They  were  not  allowed  to  possess  rither 
a  sugar  or  a  coffee  estate ;  and  no  one  of  them,  except 
he  possessed  a  settlement  with  ten  slaves  upon  it,  oodd 
keep  any  horses,  mares,  mules,  asses  or  neat  cattle  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture.*  Those  who  had  not  settlements 
were  obliged  to  furnish  themselves  with  certificates  of 
their  freedom  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  a  justice,  and 
to  wear  a  blue  cross  on  the  right  shoulder  on  pain  of 
imprisonment.  If  free  coloured  individuals  were  con- 
victed of  concealing,  enticing,  entertaining,  or  sending 
off  the  island,  any  fugitive,  rebellious  or  other  slave, 
they  were  to  forfeit  their  freedom,  be  sold  and  hanished. 
Unless  the  fact  could  be  incontestably  certified  by  docii- 
ments,  there  was  a  legal  presumption  against  the  free- 
dom of  a  black  or  coloured  man,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  inability  of  such  individuals  to  produce  satis&ctoiy 
documents,  cases  which  were  of  constant  occurroioa^ 

*  LoD^  Tol.  ii.,  pp.  32l-9tt. 
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he  was  ooramitted  to  the  workhouse,  worked  in  chains, 
ultimately  sold  by  auction  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  himself  and  his  posterity  doomed 
to  perpetual  bondage.  On  every  hand  were  they 
goaded  by  ofqpression  as  cruel  and  unnatural  as  it  was 
unjust  and  impolitic.  Fear  is  the  offspring  of  tyranny 
and  the  companion  of  guilt;  hence  the  whites  were  con- 
tinually conjuring  up  dreams  of  rebellion  and  massacre. 
Scarcely  therefore  could  these  inoffensive  people  meet 
together  without  being  suspected  of  insurrectionary 
designs.  Nor  were  the  whites  negligent  in  devising 
expedients  to  banish  the  most  influential  of  them  from 
the  colony  as  persons  of  dangerous  principles.  This 
object  indeed  they  effected  in  the  year  1823,  by  the 
operation  of  an  alien  act  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
for  no  other  purpose.  The  first  victims  of  this  disgrace- 
ful statute  were  Messrs.  Lescene,  Escoffery,  and  Gon- 
ville,  whose  cause  was  so  ably  and  triumphantly  pleaded 
before  the  British  parliament  by  Dr.  Lushington. 

Not  only  were  they  oppressed  and  bowed  down  by 
the  operation  of  imjust  and  cruel  laws,  but  there  was 
yet  another  circumstance  connected  with  the  condition 
of  the  coloured  and  black  population,  in  some  respects 
still  more  painful.  The  most  inveterate  prejudice  ex- 
isted against  them  on  account  of  their  colour.  Hence 
they  were  universally  prohibited  all  intercourse  of 
equality  with  the  whites,  and  if  of  such  an  opprobrious 
distinction  they  ventured  to  complain,  they  were  often 
insultingly  told  that  they  were  "  the  descendants  of  the 
ounuDg-outang ;"  that  their  mothers  hunted  the  tiger 
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in  the  wilds  of  Africa ;  and  that,  but  for  the  generoei^ 
of  their  sires,  in  place  of  possessing  freedom  and  pro- 
perty, their  lot  would  have  been  to  dig  cane-holes  be- 
neath the  discipline  of  the  driver's  cart-whip. 

At  church,  if  a  man  of  colour,  however  respectaUe 
in  circumstances  or  character,  entered  the  pew  of  the 
lowest  white  man,  he  was  instantly  ordered  out.  At 
any  place  of  public  entertainment  designed  for  the 
whites,  he  never  dared  to  make  his  appearance.  With 
the  people  of  colour,  indeed,  the  whites,  like  the  Egyp- 
tians in  reference  to  the  Israelites,  held  it  an  abomina- 
tion even  to  eat  bread.  This  senseless  prejudice 
haunted  its  victims  in  the  ^'  hospital  where  humanitj 
sufiers,  in  the  prison  where  it  expiates  its  ofienoes,  and 
in  the  grave-yards  where  it  sleeps  the  last  sleep."  Id 
whomsoever  the  least  trace  of  an  African  origin  coold 
be  discovered  the  curse  of  slavery  pursued  him,  and  no 
advantages  either  of  wealth,  talent,  virtue,  education, 
or  accomplishments,  were  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from 
the  infamous  proscription. 

Under  these  circumstances,  who  can  be  suqirised 
that,  among  this  class  also,  there  should  have  existed  an 
awfiil  laxity  of  morals  ?  Unlike  their  white  progeni- 
tors, however,  they  were  not  generally  chargeable  with 
the  vice  of  drunkenness,  with  opposition  to  the  q|^read 
of  religion,  nor  with  bigotry,  infidelity,  and  persecu- 
tion. In  every  other  respect,  especially  in  licentious- 
ness, they  but  too  faithfully  followed  the  example  of 
the  privileged  orders.  Alluding  to  the  people  of  co- 
lour, says  Stewart  in  1823,  *'  few  marriages  take  place 
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among  them.  Most  of  the  females  of  colour  think  it 
more  genteel  to  be  the  kept  mistress  of  a  white  man." 
They  viewed  marriage  as  an  unnecessary  restraint 
Worse  than  this ; — and  can  it  be  heard  by  Christian 
parents  without  a  thrill  of  horror  ? — ^in  hundreds  of 
instances,  mothers  and  fathers  gave  away  in  friendship, 
or  sold,  their  daughters  at  the  tenderest  ages  for  the 
worst  of  purposes,  or  became  the  gtiardians  of  their 
virtue  for  a  time  only  to  enhance  its  future  price. 

'*  Bred  onl  j  and  completed  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 
To  troU  the  tongue  and  roll  the  eye.'* 

These  were  not  isolated  cases,  exceptions  rather  than 
general  rules ;  so  common  was  the  practice  that,  nego- 
ciations  for  these  purposes  were  carried  on  at  noon- 
day. Such  was  the  debasement  of  moral  feeling,  that 
the  most  infamous  excesses  were  perpetrated  without  a 
blush  of  shame,  and  among  this  class  also  there  was 
one  imiversal  riot  in  the  vicious  indulgences  of  an  in- 
discriminate sensuality. 

Parents  the  reckless  murderers  of  the  innocence  of 
their  own  o£&pring  I  Wanton  and  infamous  abandon- 
ment of  every  fine  and  virtuous  feeling  I  Alas  1  for 
the  influence  of  slavery. 

By  the  efforts  of  a  few  noble  spirits  among  their 
body,  amongst  whom  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  in- 
fluential were  Richard  Hill  and  Edward  Jordon, 
Esqrs.,  together  with  Messrs.  Lescene,  Escoffery,  and 
Gonville,  their  disabilities  were  at  length  removed, 
and  they  were  admitted  to  a  full  participation  of  civil 
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.\^^ '  privileges  with  the  whites.    This  oocurred  in  die  year 

1828.  Relieved  from  those  proscriptioiis  by  wUdi 
they  had  been  enthralled  and  bowed  down,  they  as  a 
body  immediately  began  to  advance  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  they  discover  a  renovaticm  of  character 
and  a  degree  of  improvement  m  manners,costom8,  and 
knowledge,  of  which  history,  in  a  similar  space  of  time, 
scarcely  affords  a  parallel.  In  their  houses,  dress, 
personal  appearance  (complexion  excepted),  general 
deportment,  wealth,  morals,  and  religion,  many  of 
them  are  on  an  equality  with  the  most  respectable  of 
the  whites.  Nor  are  they  less  so  in  the  higher  at* 
tainments  of  the  mind.  There  are  now  to  be  found 
among  them  men  of  talent,  learning,  and  accom- 
plishments, who  would  do  honour  to  any  community. 
They  fill  the  public  offices,  practise  as  solicitmv  and 
barristers  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  are  found  among  our 
tradesmen,  merchants,  and  estate  proprietors ;  are  di- 
rectors of  our  civil  institutions ;  are  enrolled  among 
our  magistrates ;  and  have  even  obtained  a  seat  and 
influence  in  the  senate.  The  generosity  of  the  females 
of  colour  has  ever  been  proverbial ;  and  their  kindnes 
to  strangers  suffering  from  the  diseases  of  the  covrntry 
has  won  for  them  universal  gratitude  and  adnuration. 
Neither  are  they  less  remarkable  for  their  social  and 
domestic  qualities.  There  have  always  been  foimd 
among  them  some  who  in  no  respect  suffered  by  a 
comparison  with  the  most  respectable  of  the  whites. 
For  several  years  this  number  has  been  increasinj^ 
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ViUi  this  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  more 
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educated  portion  of  the  people  of  colour  there  has  been 
also  a  corresponding  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  blacks. 
The  latter  have  advanced  to  that  degree  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  and  intelligence  formerly  occupied  by 
the  people  of  colour,  and  the  former  to  that  previously 
held  by  their  more  favoured  white  brethren. 

In  no  respect  do  these  now  differ  from  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  tradesmen  and  others  in  Eng- 
land. Their  eyes  have  long  been  open  to  the  disgrace 
and  sin  of  concubinage,  and  marriage  among  them  has 
become  common.  The  eye  of  the  Christian  ia  now 
delighted,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  by  the  spectacle 
of  multitudes  of  these  classes  with  their  families  walk- 
ing to  and  from  the  house  of  God  in  company. 

As  in  every  other  community,  some  may  live  together 
unhappily,  or  may  violate  the  sacred  compact,  but  with 
the  great  majority  it  is  otherwise.  None  can  be  better 
husbands,  better  wives,  more  affectionate  parents,  or 
better  members  of  civil  society.  Nor  are  any  people 
in  general  better  disposed  towards  the  great  subject  of 
religion. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Sect.  I.  Political  Condition  of  the  Black  Population. — Origin 
of  tiie  Slave  Trade — Its  Atrocities— Slaves,  when  first  brought  to 
Jamaica,  aud  by  whom — Dreadful  Nature  and  Consequences  of 
Slavery  as  it  existed  in  Jamaica. 

Sect.  II.  Abolition  of  the  Slavs  Tbade. — Origin  of  the  African 
Institution — Efforts  for  ameliorating  the  Condition  of  tlie  Slaves— 
Conduct  of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly — Insurrection  or  Dis- 
turbance in  1832  and  1833 — Its  real  Causes — Destruction  of  Mission 
Property — Wanton  and  awful  Sacrifice  of  Negro  Life  by  the  Whites — 
Imprisonment  aud  Trial  of  Missionaries — Their  triumphant  Acquittal. 

Sect.  III.  The  Apprenticeship  System. — Its  Impolicy,  Injustice,  and 
Cruelty — Inefficiency  as  a  Preparative  to  Freedom — Special  Magis- 
trates— Excited  and  unsettled  State  of  the  Black  Population  as  the 
Result  of  the  Operation  of  this  System — Representation  of  the  State 
of  Tilings  by  Missionaries — Messrs.  Sturge,  Harvey,  and  others. 

Sect.  IV.  Total  Emancipation. — Manner  in  which  it  was  celebrated — 
Conduct  of  the  Newly-Emanci))ated — Conduct  of  the  Planters — 
Subsequent  Differences — Establishment  of  new  Villages — Restoration 
to  Harmony  and  Peace — General  Prosperity  and  Happiness. 


Section  I. — It  has  been  already  stated  that,  previously 
to  its  possession  by  the  British,  negroes  had  been  im- 
ported into  Jamaica  by  the  Spaniards,  a  crime  to  the 
commission  of  which  they  were  impelled  by  avarice, 
regarding  it  as  the  best  means  of  supplying  the  want 
of  labourers  created  by  the  destruction  of  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants.  In  thus  making  merchandise  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men  they  followed  the  example  of 

H  3 
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the  Portuguese,  who  began  the  iii£sunous  traffic  in  1442 
at  Cape  Bojador,  under  their  celebrated  nayigator 
Anthony  Gonzalez.  Great  numbers  are  said  to  have 
been  imported  into  Jamaica  as  early  as  1551,  under 
the  sanction  of  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain. 

But  the  first  cargo  of  which  we  have  any  aatlientic 
record  was  conveyed  to  the  island  by  some  Genoese 
merchants  in  1517,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
granted  a  patent  for  the  annual  supply  of  4000  alayes 
to  his  West  Indian  possessions  generally. 

The  traffic  was  found  to  be  lucrative,  and  the  hist 
of  avarice  obliterating  all  sense  of  justice  and  every 
ieeling  of  humanity,  it  was  soon  participated  in  by  all 
the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 

The  first  Englishman  who  thus  dishonoured  himself 
and  his  country  was  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  who,  in  conjimction  with  several  wealthy 
merchants  in  London,  fitted  out  three  ^ps  on  this 
execrable  enterprise  in  1562. 

Sanctioned  by  Charles  I.  and  U.,  as  well  as  by 
succeeding  monarchs,  to  such  an  extent  had  it  in- 
creased imder  the  British  flag,  that,  in  1771,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  ships  were  employed  in  the  trade, 
and  the  niunber  of  slaves  imported  was  from  38»000  to 
40,000. 

The  hapless  victims  of  this  revolting  system  were 
natives  of  the  African  continent — men  of  the  same 
common  origin  with  ourselves,--of  the  same  Ibrm  and 
delineation  of  feature,  though  with  a  darker  akin, — 
men  endowed  with  minds  equal  in  dignify,  equal  in 
capacity,  and  equal  in  durati(»i  of  existence, — nes  of 
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the  same  social  dispositioiis  and-aflbctions,  and  deatined 
to  occupy  tbe  aame  rank  with  onrsdyes  in  the  groat 
fiunily  of  man. 

The  means  by  which  they  were  obtained  were  il 
the  highest  degree  unhiwfiil  and  unjust  Their  inhu- 
man captors  had  nothing  like  a  colourable  pretext  to 
assign  for  their  rapadty :  their  fiend-^like  purposes  were 
accomplished  by  yiolence,  fire,  and  every  other  instru- 
ment of  devastation  and  murder  which  sagacity  could 
eontrive,  or  the  lust  of  avarice  prompt  Every  tae, 
human  and  divine,  was  violated. 

Nobles  and  princes  were  severed  from  th^  tribes 
and  territories;  husbands,  wives,  and  children  from 
each  other.  They  were  barbarously  manacled, — driven 
like  herds  of  cattle  to  the  sea-shore,  oftentimes  at  a 
distance  of  some  hundreds  of  miles,  exposed  to  the 
burning  heat  and  pestilential  atmosphere  of  their  sun- 
burnt land,  and  then  crowded  into  the  holds  of  slave- 
ships.  Arrived  at  the  destined  port  (for  a  veil  must 
be  cast  over  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage),  these 
poor  wretches  were  sold  at  public  outcry  to  the  highest 
bidder, — were  driven  in  chains  (frequently  naked)  by 
their  purchasers  to  their  respective  domiciles,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  doomed  to  toil  almost  without 
rest  or  intermission,  until  relieved  by  death  from  their 
captivity  and  sufiering. 

Chiefly  by  the  self-denying  and  arduous  exertions 
of  the  eminent  philanthropists  Sharpe,  Clarkson,  and 
Wilberforce,  aided  by  difierent  religious  bodies,  but  es- 
pecially by  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  righteous  indig- 
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nation  of  the  British  people  was  at  length  aroiued  hj 
the  atrocities  which  this  hateful  traffic  inyolvedy  and,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  united  claims  of  reason,  justice 
and  humanity,  in  1807  the  imperial  parliament  decreed 
its  abolition.  While,  however,  this  act  prevented  the  im- 
portation of  fresh  victims  into  the  colony,  slavery  itself^ 
Mrith  all  its  enormities,  still  existed.    Tliose  already 
brought  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  the  most 
degrading  to  which  human  beings  could  be  subjected, 
stripped  of  every  right  that  life  holds  dear,  outcasts  from 
the  common  privileges  of  humanity,  deprived  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  man,  without  a  legal  claim  to  the 
produce  of  their  own  labour,  or  even  to  the  possessioa  of 
their  wives  and  children.    Driven  to  their  labour  by  the 
cart-whip,  classed  with  appurtenances  of  the  estates  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  bred  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
poses of  sale  and  labour,  their  condition  was  not  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  passive  brute.  As  though  to 
keep  their  spirits  in  perpetual  prostration,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish every  spark  of  the  man  within  them,  many 
were  branded  like  sheep  or  oxen,  with  the  initials  of 
their  owner's  name,  an  indignity  to  which  they  were 
liable  as  often  as  their  purchaser  was  changed.     Tbej 
were  perpetually  liable  to  arbitrary,  indecent,  and  ex- 
cessive pimishment.     The  most  trifling  circumstances 
could  easily  be  magnified  into  crimes  which   would 
nerve  the  arm  of  the  despot  to  whom  this  power  was 
delegated,  and  who,  at  his  pleasure,  could  inflict  what- 
ever punishment  he  chose,  without  any  regard  to  con- 
dition, sex,  or  age. 
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Not  only  did  die  task-master  torture  die  bodies  of 
his  Yassals  by  the  whip,  but  he  also  cormpted  their 
morals  by  his  licentioiisness.  There  was  no  law  either 
to  guard  the  chaMy  of  a  female  slare,  or  to  avenge 
any  insult  that  might  be  offered  to  her  violated  honour. 
Nay  more,  the  simple  expression  of  nature  on  the  part 
of  a  slave  as  he  witnessed  the  ruin  of  his  wife,  his 
mother,  or  his  dau^ter  by  any  of  the  white  fraternity, 
was  legally  prohibited,  and  an  attempt  to  protect  them 
might  be  punishable  with  death.  Thus,  as  they  had 
no  protection  in  their  domestic  intercourse,  so  neither 
had  they  any  security  in  their  sympathies  and  sorrows. 
They  were  subject  to  punishment  at  all  times,  which 
was  inflicted  by  various  legalized  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, by  the  common  stocks,  the  thumb-screw,  the  field 
stocks,  the  iron  collar,  the  yoke,  the  block  and  tackle, 
and  the  cart-whip. 

For  running  away  from  severe  usage,  a  slave  was 
deemed  rebellious,  and  might  be  mutilated.  Acts  for 
which  a  white  man  would  be  only  imprisoned  were 
deemed  capital  crimes  in  a  slave.  K  any  event  trans- 
pired which  could  be  construed  into  an  insurrection, 
these  poor  creatures  were  shot  like  wild  beasts,  gt 
hunted  down  with  blood-hounds ;  if  they  made  the  least 
resistance  they  were  hewn  to  pieces ;  if  taken,  were 
doomed  to  banishment  or  hopeless  imprisonment  in 
chains.  K  actually  concerned  in  treasonable  prac- 
tices, they  were  condemned  without  trial,  and  expiated 
their  crimes  by  sufferings  inflicted  with  a  wantonness 
of  cruelty  never  exceeded  by  the  most  degraded  bar- 
barians. 
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While  howeyer  their  €fppresBOfSy  as  caprice  or  paancm 
dicMted,  could  thus  inflict  upon  thar  wretdied  yas- 
sals  sufferings  almost  beyond  endurance,  a  slave  who 
raised  his  hand  by  nature's  instinct  for  his  Oiwii  jNnotee- 
tion,  or  struck,  or  dared  to  strike,  or  used  any  lioleDee 
towards,  or  compassed  or  imagined,  the  death  of  amas- 
ter  or  mistress,  was  doomed  to  sufier  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  murder  oft 
slave  by  a  white  man  was  a  Tcnial  offence,  and  frcNi 
the  inadmissibility  of  slave  evidence  often  escaped 
punishment  altogether.  The  slave  was  therefinre  en- 
tirely unprotected  from  the  tyranny  of  his  master,  nor 
could  he  be  a  party  in  any  dvil  action,  either  as  plain- 
tiff, defendant,  informant,  or  prosecutor,  againd  am/ 
person  of  free  condition.  Thus  he  was  protected  only 
as  an  inferior  animal.  Should  he  be  maimed  by  a  free 
person,  the  damage  would  not  be  awarded  to  him,  but 
to  his  master.  Even  the  natural  right  of  self-defence 
was  denied  to  a  slave.  Notwithstanding,  however,  his 
exclusion  from  the  protection  of  the  law,  he  was  liahk 
to  its  restraints,  and  thus  underwent  the  miseries  of  a 
beast  of  burden  without  enjoying  its  immunities.  Such 
was  the  penal  code  to  which  the  slaves  were  subjected. 
The  manner  in  which  they  were  tried  was,  if  posaihle^ 
still  more  disgraceful  and  oppressive.  On  diarges 
which  did  not  affect  their  lives,  it  was  competent  tat  a 
single  justice,  or  for  two  at  most,  to  decide. 

The  little  huts  in  wluch  they  resided,  lowly  thoo|^ 
they  were,  yet  being  of  th.ir  own  erecting,  the  nnal 
qwts  which  they  had  cultivated  around  them,  and  the 
trees  by  which  they  were  embosomed,  planted  by  tbeir 
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^^hwn  liands,  and  beneatL  tlie  shade  of  which  they  had'l 
^BiSO  ufWn  rested  troia  their  toils,  and  especially  the  cip-M 
^P  oaradtaiice    that    these    spots   were    hallowed    by 

tombs  of  their  friends  and  kindred,  would  naturally 
beget  local  attachments  of  a  most  powerful,  and  almotbl 
superstitiouB  cJiaraeter.  But  &utn  these  spots,  thul 
hallowed  by  affection,  thus  endeart-d  by  all  the  feel- 1 
inge  which  constitute  home,  and  perliapo  the  otUjl 
abjccts  that  ever  awakenud  the  tenderness  of  tbeir  J 
!,  they  were  liable  to  be  torn  away  for  ever,  and! 
►ilh  it,  from  their  wives,  their  children,  and  all  thel 
mpauions  of  their  youtli.  torn  away  either  at  the  ca- ' 
rice  of  their  master,  or  in  execution  for  his  debts — -J 
i  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  carried  intaJ 
a  strange  and  unknown  neighbourhood. 

"  Numerous  and  cniel  tliough  the  oppressions  are*  1 
^^Joy  which  tlie  poor  negroes  are  degraded,  tormente^tj 
^^■kd  destroyed,"  says  Mr.  Stephen,  "  there  are  two  | 
^H|Ai<^  I  I>Ave  regarded  as  by  far  the  worst,  not  onJjT^ 
^^^ecause  the  moat  general  and  afflictive,  but  becaiwB  " 
tltey  give  birth,  and  virulence,  and  tenacity  to  almoet  \ 
all  the  rest— I  mean  the  truly  enormous  amount  (^  | 
l-labour  to  which  the  negroes  are  coerced,  and  the  * 
ost  incredible  degree  of  parsimony  with  which  they  | 
!  maintained."  Their  labotu-,  under  the  fervent  J 
Mt  of  H  tropical  sun,  was  indeed  cruelly  i 

icient,  during  a  comparatively  short  period  of  tim 

I  expend  the  iTgour  and  exhaust  the  spirits  of  the 

rongeat  and  most  euergetic  frame,  inasmucb  as  they 

I  to  perform  by   manual  operation  those  processes 

i,in  every  other  country,  are  performed  by  horses,  J 
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oxen,  and  macfainery.  In  thousandfi  of  instances  did 
it  induce  exhaustion  and  weakness,  sickness,  and  pre- 
mature death,  £su;ts  of  which  no  question  can  be  enter- 
tdned,  it  having  been  proved  to  a  demonstration  that 
the  destruction  of  human  life  in  those  islands  where 
sugar  is  most  cultivated  has  been  going  on  at  a  rate 
which,  were  it  generaUy  to  prevail,  would  depcqpolate 
the  earth  in  half  a  century.* 

And  for  all  these  wearisome  labours  they  received  no 
wages;  their  toil  was  purely  unrequited — ^unrequited 
not  merely  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  frequently  as  it 
respected  lod^ng,  clothing,  and  food.  Nor  from  their 
wretched  condition  was  there  any  prospect  of  deliver- 
ance. The  better  their  behaviour  the  more  likely  were 
they  to  be  detained  in  bondage.  No  legal  fiicilities  were 
afforded  by  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  purchase 
their  freedom,  even  if  they  possessed  the  means ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  law  actually  interfered  to  prevent 
masters,  who  might  be  thus  inclined,  from  giving  them 
their  liberty.  They  would  have  had  one  solace,  had 
this  dreary  doom  been  only  their  own ;  but  it  was  not 
It  was  hereditary.  Slavery  seemed  to  be  a  taint  in 
the  blood  which  no  length  of  time,  no  change  of  rela- 
tionship, could  obliterate ;  it  was  entailed  on  the  pos- 
terity of  the  slave  to  the  remotest  period.  Their  child- 
ren and  their  children's  children,  through  eadi  sue* 
cessive  generation,  were  heirs  of  the  same  inheritance. 

But  there  is  still  another  light  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  negro  must  be  viewed.  Not  only  were  tli^ 
bodily  sufferings  almost  beyond  endurance — not  cmly 

*  Set  Sir  FoweU  Bnzton't  admirable  work  on  the  Slave  l^ade. 
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■ffprc  they  conaigiied  by  tliousands  to  a  premature  grave, 
and  giveii  over  to  dreary,  hopcleas,  and  liercditary 
liondoge,  but  their  cruel  task-masters  carefully  ex- 
cluded tliem  froiH  all  op]iortunities  of  Divine  worship, 
and  thus  interposed  their  power  between  them  and 
titeir  Creator,  as  though  determined  to  retain  them  in 
igiiorancf  of  the  gospel,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of 
perjietuating  the  existence  of  their  inhuman  syateni, 
I  ^UB,  as  clearly  expressed  in  the  ConsoUdated  Slave 
it  of  1816,  they  were  not  permitted  to  attend  a  place 
t  worship,  or  to  engage  in  religioiis  duties  in  their 
owD  habitation,  without  a  special  licence  from  the 
magistrates.  And  for  the  crime  of  worshipping  God 
witliout  their  masters'  permission  they  were  ever  liable 
^^D  punishment. 

Section  II,— This  state  of  things  continued  imtil  ' 
the  year  1814,  a  year  distinguished  by  the  pledge 
given  for  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  by  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  which  led  to  discussions  in  the  I 
JrJtish  Purliament  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  it 
1  in  the  colonies.  At  the  same  time  awfiil  dis- 
I  were  contmually  being  made  by  the  Afiican 
Kiation,  a  society  formed  on  the  14th  of  June, 


Loa>*d  frDin  tlieir  biujdt,  shall  learn  a(  length  to 
WIkd  ealmir  aliall  no  longer  man  d^gnulc, 
And  CLiiil  b;  all  ihall  tin  alike  abcy'd." 
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1807,  by  the  great  philanthropists  of  the  day,  Chuk- 
son,  Wilberfbrce,  Brougham,  Stephen,  Macaulay, 
Buxton,  Allen,  and  others,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  Afirican  race,  and  of  wtiA 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  pre* 
sident  Missionaries  of  different  denominati<His  be- 
coming more  numerous,  more  &mil]ar  with  the  atro- 
cities of  the  system,  and  less  able  to  submit  to  the  pru- 
dential restraints  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  sodeties 
to  wliich  they  belonged,  added  their  testimony  as  eye- 
witnesses to  the  mass  of  evidence  already  before  the 
))ublie,  and  the  sjmpathics  of  the  country  w&e  again 
powerfully  excited.  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  now  gready 
enfeebled,  was  succeeded,  as  the  great  parliamentary 
champion  of  the  African  race,  by  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
Esq.,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  with  a  heart  deeply 
imbued  with  philanthropic  feeling,  and  unappalled  by 
the  difGculties  and  obloquy  which  stared  him  in  the 
face,  in  March,  1823,  brought  forward  a  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  "  declaring  that  slavery  was 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution 
and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
gradually  abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions.'* 
It  was  intended  that  this  resolution  should  be  at  onoe 
succeeded  by  ameliorative  measures ;  and  thon^  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  the  House,  yet  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  nation  were  not  to  be  disregarded ; 
and  to  allay  the  general  excitement,  one  of  a  similar, 
though  less  comprehensive  kind,  was  substituted  by 
Mr.  Canning.  This  was  at  length  adopted,  and 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Colonial 
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iS  reeeiTetl  by  tliem  with  indignation,  and 
Rnally  rejucted  with  contempt  and  acom.     KhiiUitionB 
of  ftH>Iing  against  ihe  miasinnariea  nf  ditForciit  denomi- 
nations, but  against  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  parti- 
cular, weir  now  more  violent  than  ever.     Tlicy  wera    ' 
denounced,  botfi  by  the  white  portion  of  the  pnpijlace, 
f  the  presa(]ong  the  vehicle  of  malignant  and  vulgar 
mation).  and  by  the  Colonial  IvCgislaturc.  aa  being 
*  IB  league  with  tho  Anti-Slavery  Society,  by  whom  the 
Gavemment  was   instigated  to  effect  their  ruin.     In 
common  with  mib^ionaries  of  other  denominations  they 
were  frequently  cited  before  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  for  tbe  most  contemptible  of  purposes — ha- 
ra^ed  with  warrants  for  not  serving  in  the  militia,  cir- 
I'umscribed  and  im|>edwl  in  their  benevolent  efforts  by 
uppresaive  laws,  and  treatetl  with  all  tlie  indignity  and 
rirulence  which  jirejiidiee  and  morticed  tyranny  could 
In  IlarlMdoes  and  Demerara  these  feelings, 
9  longer  capable  of  control,  were  rented  in  the  de- 
lorition  of  a  Wcsleyan  chapel,  accompanied  by  other 

,  which  were  coDMummated  by  the  murder  of  ] 
t  miaaionary  Smith. 

e  grievances,  with  the  means  adopted  for  their 
,  tt^ther  with  the  factious  opposition  of  the 
!  to  the  reasonable  requisitions  of  the  Govem- 
int,  served  to  diSaae  etill  more  widely  a  knowledge 
e  evib  of  the  existing  system,  and  bad  the  effect 
oiting  all  classes  and  societies  of  professing  Christ- 
ians in  a  prompt  and  determined  effort  for  remedial 
mcamrvs.  Tbe  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  more  than 
ever  diligent  in  the  diffusion  of  its  publications — lee- 
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turers  were  appointed  to  traverse  the  country  to  in&nn 
more  generally  the  public  mind — ^the  pulpit  lent  its  aid 
to  the  same  great  object,  as  the  result  of  which,  peti- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  land  poured  into  both  houses 
of  Parliament  in  such  numbers  that  the  appeals  could  no 
longer  be  withstood.  The  Colonial  Le^slature  was  re- 
quested by  Lord  Goderich,  in  1831,  to  re-consider  the 
despatches  of  Earl  Bathurst  in  1 823.  The  reconunenda* 
tion  was  again  treated  with  general  contempt,  while  the 
most  inflammatory  speeches  were  made  throughout  the 
country,  both  in  public  and  private,  against  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  British  Government,  accompanied  by 
menaces  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  white  inhabitants 
against  the  parent  state,  and  a  titmsfer  of  their  allegi- 
ance to  America.  In  one  instance  they  were  accompa* 
nied  by  an  act  of  lawless  violence,  connected  with  the 
Wcsleyan  missionary  and  chapel,  at  St  Anne's  Bay. 
At  night,  while  the  white  company  of  the  militia  was  od 
guard,  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  in  which  he, 
his  wife,  and  children  resided,  was  violently  attacked  by 
a  party  armed  with  fire-arms,  who,  without  the  sli^itest 
provocation,  lodged  fourteen  bullets  within  the  walk. 
This  occurred  in  December,  1826,  and  was  bron^t 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  month  of  Mareh 
following  by  Dr.  Lushington.  These  circumstances 
had  the  efiect  of  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  negrocB 
that  freedom  had  been  granted  them  by  the  Eji^,  but 
that  it  was  withheld  by  their  masters,  which  led  to  the 
resolution  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  skives  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  St.  James  and  Trelawney,  to  test  the  tnitfa  of 
the  report  by  a  refusal  to  work  after  the 
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'  ImlitUys,  except  for  wages  as  freemen.     Among  the 
leaders  and  oUiers  in  this  movement  were  found  indtvi-   ' 
duals  connected  witli  the  Baptist  and  other  churches  in   ' 
the  pariah  of  St.  James  ;  no  sooner  however  was  this 
known  to  the  missionaries  on  the  spot  than  they  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  undeceive  the  misguided 
multitude.     This  object  it  is  probable  they  might  have 
accomplished ,  but  for  the  measures  that  were  instantly 
adopted  by  the   authorities.     Martial   law  was  pro- 
kMbimed,    and   the   militia,    composed  chiefly  of  the  I 
Hqplaiiters  in  the  districts,  exasperated  to  the  direst  re- 
^  *enge,  commenced  hostilities.     Retaliation  was  pro- 
voked, and  the   most   wanton  and    horrible  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  the  whites,  accompanied  by  outrages    ' 
jBD  the  Baptist  missionaries,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ist  and  Wesleyan  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  atrocities  were  sanctioned,  and  even  abetted, 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  Uie  magistrates  and 
other  local  authorities,  who  at  length  committed  the 
I  t^ni^OlUirics  to  prison  on  suspicion  of  their  having  in- 
pted  t]ie  "  rebelbou."     This  suspicion  was  magui- 
1  into  a  charge,  and  they  were  tried  for  their  lives, 
e  vilest  and  most  despicable  means  which  diabolical 
dice  and  depraved  prejudice  could  devise  were  e 
,  to  fix  the  guilt  of  this  charge  upon  them,  hut  I 
not  a  single  accusation  could  be  substantiated.     The  I 
|irincipal  sufferers  in  these  shamefiil  outrages,  whose  1 
tuirdsbi[is  and  indignities  were  almost  indescribable,  T 
were   Messrs.    Gardner,    Burchell,    Knibb,    Abbott,  | 
Whitehom.   Baylis.   Ringdon,  Taylor,   and   Barlow, 
Baptists ;   and  Messrs.  Blehy  and  Box,   Wesleyans.  1 
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But  for  the  high  patronage  which  they  enjoyed,  it  is 
probable  that  both  the  Presbyterian  misnonaries  and 
the  Evangelical  clergy  would  equally  hare  ahared  in 
these  disgraceful  outrages. 

^'  Usually  the  best  friends  of  mankind,'*  says  a  quaint 
writer,  '^  those  who  most  heartily  wish  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  world,  and  most  earnestly  strive  to 
promote  them,  have  all  the  disturbances  and  disasters 
happening  charged  on  them  by  those  fiery  vixens  who 
really  do  themselves  embroil  things,  and  raise  oambos- 
tions  in  the  world."     So  in  the  present  case. 

Fourteen  chapels  were  destroyed  belonging  to  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  with  private  houses  and 
other  property,  amounting  to  23,250/.*     Six  chi^eb 

*  The  fullriwing  letters  which  the  author,  who  was  then  id  Rnflip**', 
receive<i  from  his  esteemed  mi^ionary  brethren,  the  Rert.  J.  Clarke  aod 
H.  C.  Taylor,  who  were  supplying  his  church  in  his  absence,  wiU  illai- 
trate  the  spirit  by  which  these  calumniated  missionaries  were  aciiiatf«i, 
as  well  as  the  daiit^ers  which  surrounded  them. 

After  stating  that  tlie  rebellion  was  a  contest  carried  on  by  wicked 
raeti  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  Brother  C.  continues — **  It  it  on- 
soling  to  think  tliat  God  will  maintain  his  cause,  and  in  his  own  tbae 
turn  the  councils  of  the  wicked  into  foolishness.  Our  tmst  is  io  him : 
and  daily  we  appear  in  his  house  to  present  our  supplicatious  at  bis 
throne  of  mercy  in  the  name  of  our  adorable  Redeemer — aod  we  know 
that  we  are  regarded.  Fur  many  weeks  past  we  have  ke|^  a  fc^fular 
watch  to  protect  the  chapel,  as  we  had  good  evidence  that  many  wicked 
men  had  united  in  order  to  pull  it  down. 

**  Three  persons,  not  connected  with  us,  came  forward  and  BHide  tA- 

davits,  certifying  that  they  had  been  invited  by  a  Mr. to  join  in  thii 

evil  work.  The  case  was  represented  at  the  Peace  Office,  and  Mr.  H. 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  But  we  are  far  from  being  aecore, 
as  prejudice  still  runs  exceedingly  high,  and  those  in  power  are  quite  m 
bad  as  others. 

*'  What  a  fearful  tale  will  soon  be  told  yon,  and  is  now  being  told  ef 
Jamaica!    What  wiU  be  the  conseqiiencca  we  cannot  telL    Ifaaya 
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m^ng  to  the  Wcsleyana  were  demolished,  with 
a  total  lo33  of  OOOO/,  in  pro})erty.  To  carry  out  a 
jiroject   long  cherislied  and  threatened  for  expelling 


uight  bne  we  kin  down  in  jmit  hniue  in  Spanitli  Taim,  expeetingla 
be  arouKil  bFfare  murning  to  attifiiipt  lo  preieiiL  lie  ilMtiiii:)imi  of  Iho 
prtmisa,  Bleised  be  God '.  all  i)  jel  laTe ;  stid  we  tiuM  be  will  mimiii 
tlw  irinlencc  or  wicked  men,  and  overrule  sll  put  etils  for  the  glory  of 
hitown  great  uh)  bolj  nune." — Auguit  II,  1^33. 

"  Tbiugi  are  Mill  uiuettled,"  my 9  Mi.  T. ;  "  llie  negroei  do  not  tight, 
bal  Are  pluei,  aiid  retire  to  the  woodi  bdiI  hilli.  IT  rrporti  are  true,  I 
li;  no  meant  cuntider  inyaelf  wft;  uiil  1  think  it  not  very  uulilnlir  but 
tbal  one  or  more  of  tbeminirten  of  religion  wilt  beuciificed.  Tbo  while* 
■re  ihintiag  for  our  blood.  All  i>  quiet,  I  am  happy  lu  lUy,  on  the  touth 
■ide  of  the  island,  lo  Ihru  regardi  the  alnvei;  but  as  to  the  wbilo,  they 
arc  itrieinE  with  all  their  might  to  iuved  diiturbaucei,  by  pulling  down 
cIbh  hoBKt.  threatening  the  miuiutiaric),  and  puniibiiig  the  •larei  Tor 
prajring.  I  wai  on  Monday  had  up  to  the  Pence  Office.  Three  affi- 
dairita  were  nrorn  tti  againiC  me  for  Bedjlioui  preachiTig,  hut  aa  the 
affidavits  were  contradicCorj  of  each  otljer.  the  object  of  tbepartiee  wai 
ilefeated.  On  the  fallowing  Sabbath  one  of  Ibne  inrormen  came  again, 
ihiuting,  ptoliahljr,  I  should  notice  the  Peace  Office  butiiien,  but  I  made 
no  allnnon  to  it  vrhatever,  determining,  at  I  have  ever  done,  to  aim  at 
tanning  wula.     I  therefore  choie  for  my  text — '  Except  je  repent,'  &c. 

"  The  chapel  vai  ver;  full ;  Mverai  while  people  were  there  whom  I 
imer  nw  before.  Thii  day  poor  Brother  Nichols  and  hia  wife  came 
ttvai  St.  Anne's  Bay.  A  setof  ruffiansenlerol  the  chapel  thereby  force 
OD  the  Friilay  Bight  about  ten  o'clock.  Thejr  beat  out  the  wimiows,  and 
threw  out  the  beochea.      Brother  N.  called  out  murder,  and  the  depre- 

"  Thirtgi  ore  now  more  alarming.  You  have  heard  of  iJie  dolrucliou 
uftherhapelionlbe  north  side,  but  llieOoven.or  imued  a  ProcIamatiDU 
*«ain<t  it.  Tin*  deilructinn  of  Oie  ehapela  occurred  when  mattial  law 
had  ceaieil,  ddI  b;  did  blacki,  hut  b;  tlie  wliilet :  who  therefore  are  the 
relffUnowf 

"  TtODt«n  were  about  all  last  night.  We  go  this  moniirig  to  the  Cuitoi 
to  know  what  Ij  to  be  done.  Tliereii  a  niinour  now  abroailofa  coinpi- 
fwy  10  bum  down  all  theuhat*l>  ■«  Kiogtlun  and  Spanish  Town.  Our 
pnpl*  were  guarding  oun  all  lost  night ;  the  women,  especially,  are  de- 

lo  the  last.     Several  of  oi 

led  hitlier  foi  refuge." 
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all  the  dissenting  missionaries  from  ihe  island,  and 
which  it  is  suspected  was  the  real  origin  of  the 
insurrection,  a  Colonial  Church  Union  was  formed, 
and  a  system  of  persecution  continued,  unparaUeled 
in  the  history  of  modem  times.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Rnibb,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Sodety,  and 
Duncan  and  Barry,  of  the  Wesleyan  body, 
for  England,  followed  by  Mr.  Burchell,  whose  miited 
statements  and  appeals,  accompanied  and  sustained 
by  the  evidence  furnished  by  themselves  and  others 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  general,  excited,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unparal- 
leled, the  indignation  of  the  British  people,  and  the 
thought  of  ameliorative  measures  was  lost  in  the 
determination,  that  slavery  itself  should  cease.  Not 
content  with  inflicting  sufferings  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance upon  the  bodies  of  his  wretched  vassals,  and 
consigning  them  to  a  premature  grave,  the  monster 
had  now  lifted  up  his  palsied  hand  and  attempted  to 
interpose  his  malignant  power  between  his  victims  and 
their  Creator,  as  the  only  means  of  perpetuating  his 
own  existence.  This  was  to  wage  war  vrith  Omnipo- 
tence, and  his  doom  was  sealed. 

Christians  of  every  denomination,  patriots  and  phi- 
lanthropists of  every  rank  and  name,  simultaneously 
arose  and  petitioned  with  united  voice  and  with  a  firm- 
ness and  determination  not  to  be  resbted  or  delayed, 
that  liberty,  immediate  and  unconditional,  the  birth- 
right of  every  man,  should  be  at  once  enjoyed  by 
Africans  and  their  descendants,  throughout  the 
dominions,  equally  with  other  subjects  of  the  realm. 
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i  Section  III. — The  great  causL-,  as  it  might  be  Bup- 
posod,  was  espoused  by  the  refonned  partiamcnt  under 
Earl  Grey,  which  assembled  May  the  14th,  1833,  and 
was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  The  result  was  the  substitution  of  an 
apprenticeship  system  during  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
afterwards  reduced  to  six  years,  with  a  compensation  of 
twenty  milltons  as  an  indemnity  to  the  planters.  This 
boon  was  hailed  by  the  slaves  and  by  Uieir  friends, 
both  in  England  and  the  colonies,  with  the  greatest  < 
public  demonstrations  of  joy. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  Act  introduced 
by  Lord  Stanley,  and  which  passed  the  British  parlia~ 
ment  on  tliis  memorable  occasion,  one  of  the  brightest 
tliat  stands  upon  the  statute-book  of  English  law 
and  EngHah  freedom,  the  Magna  Charta  of  negro 
rights:— 

fe"  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  and  every  the  persona  who 
the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
d  thirty-four,  shall  be  holden  in  slavery  within  any 

such  British  colony  as  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  and  from 
and  al^er  the  said  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand   . 
eight   hundred  and  thirty-four,  become  and  be  to  alt 
intents  and  purposes  free,  and  discharged  of  and  from 
all  manner  of  slavery,  and  shall  be  absolutely  and  for   , 
ever  mannmitt«d ;   and  that  the   children  thereafter   , 
bora  to  any  such  persons,  and  the  offspring  of  such  ] 
children,  shall  in  like  manner  be  free  from  their  birth  j  I 
and  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August,  one  I 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  slavery  shall  I 
rhi  and  is  hereby  utterly  and  for  ever  abolished  and  I 
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declared  unlawful   throughout  die  British  ooloiiieB, 
plantations,  and  possesaons  abroad." 

In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Bebnore,  during  whose 
administration  these  disgraceful  outrages  oocmrcd, 
was  recalled,  and  the  Earl  of  Mulgraye  socoeeded  as 
Governor.  By  a  happy  combination  of  wisdom,  finn- 
nessy  and  enei^,  added  to  liberal  and  enli^itaMd 
views,  his  Excellency,  now  the  Marquis  of  Nonnaidiy, 
restored  tranquillity  to  the  distracted  community,  and 
induced  the  legislature  to  accede  to  the  proposals  of 
the  parent  state.  After  nearly  two  years  of  almost 
ceaseless  effort  and  annoyance  his  ExceUeocy  reKn- 
quished  the  government,  a  step  to  which  he  was  uig^ 
by  personal  and  relative  affliction.  Hie  Marquis  of 
Sligo  was  now  appointed  to  see  this  great  measure 
carried  into  effect,  a  duty  which  he  nobly  perfmned. 
And  when  at  length  the  memorable  day  arriyed  on 
which  this  boon  was  to  be  bestowed,  it  was  welcomed 
and  celebrated  throughout  the  island  with  hi^  and 
holy  joy — ^welcomed  and  celebrated  not  only  for  the 
immediate  blessings  which  followed  in  its  train,  but  as 
the  dawn  of  temporal  liberty  to  the  world,  and  the 
harbinger  to  the  degraded  sons  of  Afinca  of 

«  AUberty 
Which  monarchf  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  pow'n 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away, 
Which  whoto  tastea  can  be  enslaved  no  mow. 
The  liberty  of  heart  derived  from  heaven.^ 

Man  now  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  man.  Hie  ftr- 
mer  slaves  were  now  to  labour,  not  at  the  caprice  of 
an  absolute  owner,  enforced  by  the  whip  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  irresponsible  task-master,  but  by  settled  niles. 
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w  to  be  under  tlie  influence  of  known 
and  settled  lan-s,  administered  by  special  and  duly  ap-    i 
painted  magistrates,   on   sufficient   evidence   in   open 
courts — iheir  evidence  was  now  received  in  a  court  of 
juaUce— tJiey  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  civil    | 
pririleges  with  freemen — they  could  rear  their  own 
children,  and  dispose  of  their  own  property :  but  this 
was  all-     They  had  not  yet  the  right  of  self-disposal 
and  self-management — not  yet  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing tlieir  own  employments,  or  of  choosing  their  own 
masters :  and,  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
£iultg  of  years  were  to  be  eradicated  in  a  day,  or  the 
.imy  of  the  pas^ons  to  be  crushed  in  an  hour — that 
man  who  liad  treated  the  slave  as  a.  brute  would 
regard  him  as  a  man  and  a  brother  from  the  simple 
act  of  manumission,  the  humane  and  well-intentioned 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  evaded  and  neutralized  by 
local  enactments  and  by  partial  and  vicious  adjudication. 
While,  however,  it  is  confessed  that  the  system  was  I 
leaa  harsh  and  revolting  than  actual  slavery  in  some  of 
its  features,  it  was  far  from  being  so  in  others.    It  was 
only  a  modijieation  of  slaven/- — a  substitution  of  half 
for  the  whole :  and  hence  it  not  only  failed 
accomplish  the  end  designed,  but  in  some  respects 
made   an   occasion   of   greater   oppression   than 
ivepy  itself — it  was  slavery  disiftiised:  "and  disguise 
;lf  as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery,  still  thou  art  a  bitteP-l 
During   tlie  short  period   of  two  year^  I 
apprentices  received,  in  the  aggregate,  one- 1 
of  a  million  of  lashes,  and  50,000  other  punish- , 
by  the  tread-wheel,  the  chain-gang,  and  other  ' 
of  legalized  torture  ;  bo  that,  instead  of  a  dimi- 
X  2 
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nution,  there  was  a  frightful  addition  to  the  miseries  of 
the  negro  population,  inducing  a  degree  of  discontoit 
and  exasperation  among  them  never  manifested  under 
the  previous  system ;  and  which,  but  for  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  Governor,  the  missionaries,  and  some 
of  the  special  ma^trates,  would,  in  aU  probabi- 
lity, have  broken  out  into  open  and  general  rebeDioiL 
It  was,  in  a  word,  a  scheme  fraught  with  greater  difli- 
culties  in  its  operation  than  can  be  ccmceived.  It  was 
expensive,  partial,  criminal,  and  altogether  uaeleas — d 
no  avail  but  for  the  purposes  of  dissension,  strife,  and 
anarchy — '^  Nam  timor  eventus  deterioris  abest"  It 
was  imsatisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  beneficial  to  none. 
In  addition  to  the  evils  it  entailed  on  those  more  im- 
mediately concerned  in  its  operation,  it  was  a  source  of 
the  most  unparalleled  difficulty,  labour,  and  obloquy, 
to  the  noble-minded  individuals  under  whose  eyentfol 
and  successive  administrations  it  was  carried  on.*  It  was 
defective  as  a  system  abstractedly  considered;  and  it 
had,  in  addition,  to  contend  against  obstacles  inseparable 
from  inveterate  custom,  and  morally  insurmountable. 

It  therefore  failed — and  failed  signally.  It  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  master — ^hateful  to  the  slave — and  per- 
plexing to  the  special  magistrates.    Placed,  as  these 

*  «  The  whipping  of  females,  you  were  informed  by  mc^  olllciaUy, 
was  in  practice ;  and  I  called  upon  you  to  make  eoactmento  to  pnt  an 
end  to  conduct  so  repugnant  to  humanity,  and  so  contrary  to  law.  So 
far  from  passing  an  Act  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  sach  cruelty,  you 
have  in  no  way  expressed  your  disapprobation  of  it  I  coDunuiicatBd 
to  you  my  opinion,  and  diat  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  tbe  iigustice  of 
cutting  off  the  hiur  of  females  in  the  House  of  Conectioii,  prerioos  to 
trial.  You  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject.** — Speech  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Sligo  to  the  Jamaica  House  of  Aaembly. 
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latter  individnaJs  were,  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
Ibe  planters,  few  had  the  moral  courage  or  the  moral 
principle  to  withstand  the  consequences  of  a  faithful 
'  and  conscientious  discharge   of  their  duly.     Among 
the  few  whom  no  bribes  could  seduce,  and  no  threats 
intimidate — some   resigned   their  office   in  disgust — 
others  sunk  heneath  the  pressure  of  excessive  labour, 
anxiety,  and  persecution.     Of  those  that  survive,  the  I 
names  of  Hill,  Palmer,  Maddan,  Daughtrey,  Baynes,  f 
Grant,  Boume,  and  Kent,  will  be  distinguished  and  j 
cherished  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
latest  posterity.      Slavery  mil  admit  of  rto  modijicatioil.  I 
Under  these  circimiatancea,  representations  as  to  the  | 
natnre  and  effects  of  the  Apprenticesliip  System  were 
soon  made  by  the  Baptist  Missionaries ;  *  by  the  philan- 
tliropic  Joseph  Sturge  and  Thomas  Harvey,  who  per- 
sonally acquainted  themselves  with  its  results ;  and  suc- 
cessively by  the  noble-minded  Governors,  the  Marquis  . 
ofSIigot  and  Sir  Lionel  Smith;  and  truth  and  justice  I 

*  Tbe  following  ii  a  ipecimen  of  the  Innguage  lued  towardi  ihe    I 
mtBionarie)  tX  tbu  priiod  by  Knmc  of  Uie  mmihen  of  die  Hdnoutsbla   | 

Bau«F  of  Awnnbl;.     It  «u  nied  by   the  Hon.  A D 

dctmlc  on  «  bill  lo  Ugnliie  marriBget  bj  ditKiiting  miniiten. — ■ 
^ispnt  of «  comtnillw  appointed  to  enquire  iiitu  liie  working  of  (he  Ap- 
icohip  Syitnii  would  that  dny  be  preseuttd,  by  which  it  would  be 
tljrdiown  that  the  »vil  which  tiow  prevailed— that  the  non-working  of 
Appreiiticnhip  Syrtenv,  indeed  all  the  miichiefof  the  preteiit  day — 
w«  (□  be  ■ttribuled  to  (be  interfcKiice  of  the  (ediuiBU  pfeacfaen;  they 
■m  a  Kt  of  lawleu  miicniuiti  in  vbomnofluth  wai  Id  beplaced,  from  I 
whom  no  Hcurity  could  be  obtJiiited.  They  had  do  reputation  lo  ~ 
or  eiuuaelsr  lo  give  weight  lo  iheir  evidence  in  a  court  of  juilice." 

f  Tlie  Uiirquii  of  Rligo,  who  ia  a  large  proprietor  in  Jamaica,  nnbly 
«onfinned  hii  Mnlimrnli  by  IJIinaling  all  hit  apprentice!  before  Ihe  act 
■f  flnal  emaiieipation  vai  carried,  which  had  great  influence  on  the  alnii- 
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for  the  last  time  stood  forth  and  demanded  ilie  iidfii- 
ment  of  their  claims.  "Within  the  afaort  space  of  about 
fflx  months,  deputations,  varying  in  number  from  140 
to  400,  assembled  in  London  from  difoent  parts  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  Downing-street  and  Westmin- 
ster Hall  were  again  besieged;  and  petitions,  ogoed 
by  upwards  of  one  million  of  British  subjects,  in  which 
450,000  English,  135,000  Scotch,  and  upwards  of 
77,000  Irish  females — a  mi^ty  host,  marshalled  and 
led  on  by  the  piety,  talent,  learning  eloquence,  and 
philanthropy  of  the  best  portion  of  the  public  press^ — 
imperatively  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  System  on 
the  ground  of  a  violation  of  the  contract  fay  the 
planters.  For  a  time  the  boon  was  delayed,  and  the 
British  Lion  was  provoked  to  anger :  he  put  forth  his 
might,  and  the  monster  Slavery  was  no  more. 


Section  IV. — ^At  length  the  advocates  of  liberty  and 
the  champions  of  the  oppressed  reaped  the  glorious  re- 
ward of  their  self-denying  and  philanthropic  labours.  On 
the  glorious  and  never-to-be-forgotten  1st  of  August, 
1838,  800,000  African  bondmen  were  made  fully  and 
unconditionally  free.  *^  An  act  of  le^slation  the  most 
magnanimous  and  sublime  in  the  annals  of  the  woiU, 
and  which'will  be  the  glory  of  England  and  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity,  when  her  proudest  military  and  naval 


*  Very  Talaable  aniftance  waa  especially  given  co  tibia  nnrMJnii  in 
London  by  <  The  Sun,'  <Tbe  Globe,'  *  The  Patriot,*  <  Th«  M«iui«  B»> 
raid,*  and  the  different  religiooa  periodicals,  and  seconded  by  alwyy 
tion  of  the  prorincial  press,  as  weU  as  by  that  of  Inlaodaiid  SeodMHL 
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adiievemeiite  shall  Imvc  ^ed  from  the  reL-ollectioiis  of  ] 
mankind  ;"  an  cveut  which  transpired  at  the  most  a 
gpicious  period  of  the  history  of  tlie  world — at  a  time 
of  the  most  profound  and  general  peace  ever  enjoyed 
since  Augustus  Owsar  shut  the  gates  of  Janus — when 
the  crown  of  the  mightiest  empire  of  the  world  had 
just  been  placed  on  the  youthful  brow  of  Victoria,  the 
beloved  mistress  of  a  free  i>eoplc. 

When  a  century  shall  have  passed  away— when 
sttttesmen  a,re  forgotten— when  reason  sliall  regain  her 
influence  over  prejudice  and  interest,  and  other  gene- 
rations are  wondering  at  the  false  estimate  their  fore- 
&thers  formed  of  human  glory — "on  the  page  of  history 
one  deed  shall  stand  out  in  whole  relief — one  consent- 
ing voice  pronounce"  that  the  greatest  honour  Engla.nd 
ever  attained  was  when,  with  her  Sovereign  at  her 
head,  she  proclaimed  the  slave  le  free,  and  esta- 
blished in  practice  what  even  America  recognizes  in 
THEorv  :  that  all  men  are  created  equal- — that  tlu-y  are 
eitdotced  by  their  Creator  with  certain  uttalienable  riyktu 
— thta  iiimng  these  are  life,  liberty,  atid  tlie  parmit  of  J 

^^^  On  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  that  which   : 
^^HlDesEed  the  actual  bestowment  of  the  inestimable 
^^Hon  on  the  apprentices  of  Jamaica,  the  towns  and 
miBsiotiary  stations  throughout  the  island  were  crowded 
with    people  especially  interested  in  the  event,  and 
who,  filling  the  different  places  of  worsliip,  remained 
in  some  instances  performing  different  acts  of  devotion  . 
until  the  day  of  liberty  davnied,  when  tliey  saluted  it  1 
,  wilb  the  most  joyous  acclaim ;  others,  before  and  a.!ter  J 


t 
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Bimilar  services,  dispersed  themselyes  in  diflkrent  di- 
rections through  the  towns  and  vilkges  singing  the 
national  anthem  and  devotional  hymns,  oocaaonaDy 
rending  the  air  with  their  acclamations  of  '*  Freedom's 
come ;"  "  We're  free,  we're  free ;  our  wives  and  our 
children  are  free."  On  the  fbllo^nng  day  the  places 
of  worship  were  thrown  open,  and  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation;  in  many  instances  even  the  whole 
premises  of  a  missionary  establishment  were  occupied. 
Sermons  were  preached  applicable  to  the  event,  de- 
vout thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  mingled  with  songs  of  praise,  ascended  up  to 
Heaven  from  every  part  of  the  land.  Hie  souses 
presented  exceeded  all  description.  The  whole  island 
exhibited  a  state  of  joyous  excitement  as  tbou{^  mi- 
raculously chastened  and  regulated  by  the  hallowed 
mfluences  of  religion.* 

After  the  services  of  the  day  at  Spanish  Town, 
which  were  deeply  interesting,  the  congregation  col- 
lected in  and  about  the  Baptist  Chapel,  numbering 
full  7000  souls,  were  to  be  addressed  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor.  These,  with  the  children  of  the  schools, 
which  amounted  to  2000,  accordingly  walked  in  pro- 
cession to  the  square  opposite  the  Government  House, 
headed  by  their  pastor,  displaying  flags  and  banners, 
which  bore  a  variety  of  interesting  inscriptions.  Al- 
though joy  brightened  every  countenance,  the  proces- 
sion moved  on  with  all  the  apparent  solemnity  of  a  fune- 

*  Even  the  irreligious  part  of  the  community  on  thit  memonUe  oco- 
lion  leemed  inspired  with  religious  feeling,  and  flocked  in  crowds  to  ths 
House  of  God. 
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Tal,aiid  in  a  few  miniites  after  it  made  its  ^^tearancejbis 
Excellency  the  Governor,  snrnnmded  by  the  bishop,  Iub 
boDonr  die  Chief  Justice,  and  other  bi^  official  ftinc- 
tionaiiea,  addressed  tbe  immense  mass  of  apprentices 
tbns  congregated,  in  a  speech  characterized  by  mnch 
simplidty,  aflection,  and  energy.  During  the  delirery 
of  the  speech,  his  Excellency  was  greeted  by  reiterated 
and  enthnsiastic  cheering,  being  regarded  by  the 
people  as  their  fiiend  and  benefoctor.  After  about  an 
hour,  the  mass  baring  given  three  cheers  for  the  Queen 
and  three  for  Sir  Lionel,  followed  their  pastor  to  the 
Baptist  misfflon  premises,  cheering  him  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  manner. 

ArnYed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
chapel,  the  multitude  surrounded  him,  grasped  him  in 
their  arms,  and  bore  him,  in  the  midst  of  shouts  and 
caresses,  into  his  house.  The  enthu^asm  of  the  mul- 
titude being  now  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  they 
declared  themselves  unwiUing  to  separate  without 
greeting  tiie  different  fl^^.  The  flags  and  banners 
were  accordingly  unfurled,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  the 
ur  rang  with  the  shouts  of  exultation  that  were  thus 
poured  forth  from  thousands  of  joyous  hearts. 

TTie  Bcbool-cbildren  had  remmned  behind  to  sing 
several  mt%  before  the  Government  house,  and  just  as 
the  mass  were  cheering  the  last  banner,  upon  which 
was  inscribed  in  large  capitals,  *'  We  are  free  I  we  are 
free  \  our  wives  and  our  children  are  free  I "  they  alt 
entered,  and,  adding  their  shrill  voices  to  the  rest, 
raised  a  shout  that  seemed  to  rend  the  aJr.  Over  tbe 
two   [vincipal    entrances    to   the  chapel   were   three 
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triumphal  arches,  decorated  with  leaves  and  flewets, 
and  crowned  with  flags,  bearing  the  seyeral  inscriptions 
of  "  Freedom's  come,"  "  Slavery  is  no  more,"  "  TTiy 
chains  are  broken,  Africa  is  free ;"  while  in  addition 
to  these,  and  the  flags  and  banners  borne  by  the  pro- 
cession, one  was  seen  waving  from  the  cupola  of  the  me- 
tropolitan school-rooms,*  bearing  '*  the  1st  of  August, 
1838,"  ornamented  by  a  painted  wreath  of  laurd.  The 
Bethel  flag  floated  over  the  chapel,  and  the  Union  Jack 
over  the  minister's  house,  which  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  two. 

OlDEl   OP  PROCESStON. 

Teacher  of  the  Sundaj'School,  widi  Union  Jack. 

Master  of  Metro]X)litan  Day-School — ^Mr.  Kirbj. 

Sopermtendent  of  Sabbath-School — William  Groom,  IRaq. 

Children  and  Teachet% 

bearing  at  r^ular  intervals  flags  and  banners  with  the  subjoined  derka, 

''  Education,  social  order,  and  religion." 

**  Wisdom  and  knowledge  the  stability  of  the  tzmes.** 

*'  Knowledge  is  power.*' 

^  Peace,  industry,  and  commerce.'* 

**  Freedom^s  bright  day  hath  dawned  at  last.** 

The  Pastor. 

Deacons  of  the  Church. 

Two  silk  flags—*'  Glory  to  God,"  *<  The  sUve  is  ftee.** 

Singers. 
Two  silk  flags—**  Victoria,**  *«  Sir  Lionel  Smith.* 

Mass  of  at>out  500  persons. 

Large  banner  borne  by  four — **  1st  August,  1S3S.^ 

Mass  of  about  500. 

Two  silk  flags—**  Earl  of  Mulgrave,**  *"  Marquis  of  Sligo.** 

Mass  of  about  500. 
Three  silk  flags—**  Sturge,"  **  Brougham,''  **  Liberty."* 

Mass  of  about  500. 

Flags  with  the  following  inscriptions  were  distri- 

*  Connected  with  the  Misnon  premises 
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1.  "AnlDolmimiudklaodMrr' 
1.  •"TheiMjttmattttima." 

3.  "  EncluMJ,  hud  of  Ubnt;,  of  light,  of  life." 

4.  "  Slhiopki  boida  her  kim  to  God  and  give*  bim  glor;." 

9.  "  ftwJom  A«U  bnafoTth  ftr  tnr  he  njorad  thraoglunit  the 

5.  o  Equal  rigbti  uid  prinlcgn." 

?•  *'  FhnanthrapT,   patiiafinii,    ind  teligion,  hsTa,   oixla'  God, 

■chined  tn  « tliii  ^niooi  trimsph." 
B.  "  Em»Dd|Btiiai  in  pEMd,  in  hinnon^,  in  ufetj,  lod  acqniwcwiet, 

ODBUndo." 
9.  "Trntfi.jatiiec,  radrigbtbaTiat  ImgApreraUed." 

10.  "  Lat  itiifa  and  eoodiet  ftom  tfaaae  latidi  be  drivov 

And  men  and  nuulcn  fill  the  path  to  bcaveu." 

11.  "  Hay  tbe  caaie  of  mercy  triumph  in  both  bcmiiphem.'' 

13.  "  Tbe  lit  of  Augtut,  1B38,  nerer  lu  be   fotgotten  throogfa  all 
geueratiaH." 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  a  charitable 
bazaar  was  opened  at  the  metropolitan  school-rooms, 
which  were  most  beautifully  illuminated  and  adorned 
by  characteristic  transparencies.  His  Excellency  the 
GoTernor  and  suite  were  present ;  his  honour  the  Chief 
Justice  and  lady,  several  members  of  the  Coundl  and 
House  of  Assembly,  several  military  officers,  and  most 
of  the  respectable  and  influential  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  "  Altogether  the  number 
of  viutors  and  persons  assembled  could  not,"  says  a 
respectable  spectator,  "  have  been  less  than  4000." 
Several  mral  fetes  were  held  on  dii&rent  estates  in  the 
same  parish  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  attended 
also  in  some  instances  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
and  suite,  and  in  all  cases  by  proprietors  or  their  re- 
presentatiTes,  as  also  by  magistrates  and  other  respect- 
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able  portions  of  the  community.  Of  these,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  afford  the  foUowing  specimen  which 
occurred  at  the  Farm  Pen,  the  property  of  Lord  Car- 
rington,  and  which  united  tiie  peasantry  of  that  noUe- 
man  and  Lord  Seaford. 

From  previous  reports,  and  the  general  belief  that 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  suite  would  hcmour 
the  entertainment  with  their  presence,  considerable 
interest  was  created  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 
As  soon  as  his  Excellency  and  aide-de-camp  arrived 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  scene  of  conviviality, 
his  Excellency's  horses  were  instantaneously  detached 
from  the  carriage,  and  replaced  by  some  of  the  most 
athletic  young  men  of  the  two  properties,  who  drew  it 
along  at  full  speed,  amidst  the  waving  of  banners  and 
the  deafening  cheers  of  the  people.  His  Excellency 
was  then  conducted  to  a  kind  of  rustic  saloon  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Honour- 
able Joseph  Gordon,  the  attorney  of  the  estate.  The 
tables  were  stretched  along  a  beautiful  lawn  between 
the  great  house  and  the  negro  village,  and  were  en- 
closed in  their  whole  extent,  which  could  not  have 
been  less  than  200  feet,  by  a  beautiful  and  highly- 
finished  fabric  of  evergreens,  adorned  with  chaplets 
and  festoons  of  flowers.  The  exterior  presented  to 
the  eye,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  spacious 
arcade  in  the  Gothic  style — the  graceful  cocoa-nut 
branch  tastefully  woven,  forming  the  numerous  arches 
and  columns.  The  inside  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  still 
more  chaste  and  elegant,  being,  in  addition  to  the 
ornaments  culled  from  Nature's  garden,  supplied  with 
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yarioDB  articleB  of  household  farmture,  and  adorned 
with  flags  of  difierent  ooloun,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  illustrious  liring  characters  who, 
under  God,  had  achieved  the  glorious  triumph  they 
were  met  to  celebrate. 

Everytiiing  being  announced  as  ready,  the  company, 
numbering  about  300,  advanced  to  the  repast  The 
minister  then  invoked  the  divine  blessing  upon  it  in 
the  verse  beginning  with — 

^  Be  present  mt  our  table,  Lord,** 

which  was  sung  by  the  assembly  with  such  a  becoming 
seriousness  as  gave  a  tone  to  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  evening.  The  Honourable  Joseph  Gordon  pre- 
sided. On  his  right  was  seated  his  Excellency  the 
Governor.  The  other  guests  were  variously  distri- 
buted around,  among  whom  appeared  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability. 

The  tables  were  very  tastefully  laid  out,  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  having  been  kindly  lent  by  difierent 
respectable  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
viands,  which  were  partially  supplied  in  the  same 
manner,  were  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
appetite  at  length  subdued,  the  whole  company  rose 
and  gave  thanks  by  singing— 

"  Praifle  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.** 

Although  scarcely  any  intoxicating  drinks  were 
used,  it  was  natural  on  such  an  occasion  that  toasts 
should  be  given.  The  president  accordingly  gave  the 
health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  this  was  responded 
to  with  rapturous  applause,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
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verse  of  the  national  anthem,  whidi  was  song  with  great 
effect  The  health  of  Sir  lionel  Smith,  as  the  rqve- 
sentative  of  Her  Majesty,  followed,  and  the  words,  **  to 
the  health  of  our  excellent  Governor  "  were  no  sooner 
pronounced  than  one  simultaneous  and  enthuaastic 
shout  of  applause  burst  forth  firom  the  assembled  mul- 
titude.    The  choir  again  struck  up — 

**  Joy,  for  everj  yoke  is  broken, 
And  the  oppre»ed  aU  go  free, 
Let  ufl  hail  it  as  a  token 
That  our  much  loved  land  may  be 
Blessed  of  the  Lord  most  high. 
Ruler  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

**  In  blest  communion  may  we  all 
Keep  holy  freedom^s  fettiTal 
Let  shades  of  difference  be  forgot, 
Plarties  and  sects  remembered  not, 
While  Christians  all  with  joy  agree 
To  keep  the  Negro  Jubilee.'' 

His  Excellency  returned  thanks  in  a  very  excellent 
and  appropriate  speech,  expressing  his  confident  hope 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  as  the  result  of 
the  late  glorious  event,  and  exhorting  both  masters 
and  servants  to  the  cultivation  of  feelings  of  mutual 
confidence  and  good  will,  as  tiic  best  means  of  securing 
it.  It  would  convey  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
reality  to  say  that  the  advice  was  appreciated.  It  was 
responded  to  by  acclamation,  amidst  which  his  Excel- 
lency retired,  highly  gratified  with  everytlung  he  had 
heard  and  seen. 

The  late  noble-minded  and  beloved  Governors,  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave  and  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  were 
remembered  with  equal  honour  and  enthusiasm. 
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Ite  head  man  on  tbe  property  next  arofie,  and  in  a 
reapedful  manner  requested  that  he  might  he  allowed 
to  propose  a  toast,  adding  that  he  was  sure  it  would 
meet  with  the  warmest  ajqnrohation  of  all  presoit :  it 
was  the  health,  long  life,  and  happiness,  both  in  time 
and  etermty,  of  Lords  Carrington  and  Seaford,  with 
that  also  of  their  esteemed  and  liberal-minded  attorney, 
Joseph  Gordon,  Esq.,  a  proposition  that  was  loudly 
greeted,  as  was  also  Mr.  Gordon's  acknowledgment, 
both  on  behalf  of  the  two  noble  Lords  and  himself. 
He  scene  was  overpowering,  and  could  not  tajl  to 
produce  a  salutary  effect  on  all  present. 

His  was  closed  by  singing  to  the  tune  "America"— 

"  O  Lord,  upon  Jamaica  shine 
With  beams  of  soTereign  grace, 
Reveal  thy  power  through  all  our  coasts, 
And  show  thy  smiling  face ; 

Amidst  this  isle  exalted  high 

Do  thou  our  glory  stand, 
And  like  a  wall  of  guardian  fire 

Surround  our  favoured  land.** 

Feelings  of  esteem  and  gratitude  were  expressed 
towards  the  minister  and  his  family  present  on  the 
occasion,  in  which  the  honourable  president  united,  as 
also  to  the  special  magistrates  of  the  district,  who 
severally  expressed  their  obligations  in  return.  Cheers 
were  now  given  for  Lord  Mulgrave,  for  Lord  Sligo, 
for  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Buxton,  Brougham,  and 
Sturge ;  for  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  and  Lreland ; 
for  the  missionaries  and  other  philanthropists  in  Ja- 
maica, and  for  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world.    The  meeting  then  separated,  each  individual 
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going  peacefully  and  joyfully  to  his  home.  This  wis 
nearly  the  last  of  the  entertainments  held  in  comme- 
moration of  this  glorious  event,  and  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper, therefore,  to  follow  the  account  with  a  few 
observations. 

The  conduct  of  the  newly  emancipated  peasantry 
throughout  the  island  would  have  done  credit  to 
Christians  of  the  most  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
At  none  of  their  repasts  was  there  anything  Baccha- 
nalian. Their  behaviour  was  modest,  unassuming, 
and  decorous  in  a  high  degree.  There  was  no  crowd- 
ing, no  vulgar  familiarity ;  all  were  as  courteous,  dvil, 
and  obliging  to  each  other  as  members  of  one  harmo- 
nious family ;  all  were  also  clean  and  neat  in  their 
persons  and  attire.  There  was  no  dancing,  no  noisy 
mirth,  no  carousing,  no  gambling,  or  any  of  the  rude 
pastimes  and  sports  which  often  disgrace  seasons  of 
public  rejoicing  in  England ;  neither  did  there  seem 
to  be  the  least  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  so  to 
commemorate  the  event  All  expressed  their  sense  of 
the  obligations  under  which  they  were  laid  to  a  fiuth- 
ful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  they 
owed  to  their  masters  and  to  one  another,  as  well  as 
to  the  civil  authorities.  Ministers  of  religion  were 
earnestly  invited  to  preside,  or  to  direct  them  in  all 
their  arrangements.  God  was  universally  recognised 
as  the  giver  of  the  bounties  enjoyed,  and  firom  first  to 
last  He  was  regarded  as  the  Great  Author  of  their 
deliverance  from  bondage.  Their  conduct  was  admitted 
by  every  respectable  beholder,  and  even  by  those  who 
were  not  influenced  by  the  best  of  motives  in  mmgling 
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with  the  spectatorsy  as  imezceptionable.  The  mastere, 
who  m  maxpf  caaea  were  present,  firanUy  recognised 
the  new-bom  liberty  of  their  former  dependents,  and 
congratulated  them  on  the  boon  they  had  received, 
while  both  expressed  their  desires  that  all  past  diffe- 
rences and  wrongs  might  be  forgiven.  Harmony  and 
cheerfulness  smiled  on  every  countenance,  and  the 
demon  of  discord  for  a  season  disappeared.  On  some 
of  the  properties  where  these  commemorative  festivals 
were  held,  the  people,  with  a  few  individual  excep- 
tions, went  to  work  on  the  foUowinff  day^  while  many 
of  them  presented  their  first  week  of  free  labour  as  an 
ofiering  of  good  will  to  their  masters. 

Thus,  the  period  from  which  the  worst  consequences 
were  apprehended  passed  away  in  peace,  in  harmony, 
and  in  safety.  Not  a  single  instance  of  violence  or  in- 
subordination, of  serious  disagreement  or  of  intem- 
perance, so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  occurred  in 
any  part  of  the  island. 

Nor  was  there  any  interruption,  on  the  part  of 
the  labourers,  to  the  ordinary  cultivation  or  busi- 
ness. Commended  for  their  past  behaviour,  encou- 
raged and  urged  by  ministers  of  all  denominations 
to  continue  to  exemplify  their  fitness  for  the  boon 
they  had  received,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  emancipation  in  America,  in  the  islands  that  sur- 
rounded them,  and  throughout  the  world,  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  industrial  habits  for  reasonable  wages, 
the  greater  part  appeared  on  the  difierent  properties 
on  the  Monday  of  the  following  week.  Most  of  the 
estates,  from  the  increased  labour  that  had  been  ex- 
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pended  cm  them  previously,  and  wbidi  had  beoi  ob" 
tained  at  a  high  price  firom  the  apprentioe  in  his  own 
tame  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  proviaion-gronndB,  were 
not  in  immediate  need  of  labourers ;  and  liras,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  newly-made  fineemen,  thdr  ofin 
of  senrice  were  in  some  cases  rejected,  and  they  tboii- 
selves  treated  with  indifference  or  hauteur.  It  socm 
became  evident  that  a  general  determination  had  been 
formed  to  take  advantage  of  the  feelings  and  diqnd- 
tions  thus  displayed,  and  render  them  avulable  to  an 
uncontrollable  lust  of  avarice  and  power.  In  a  word, 
freedom  was  sought  to  be  made  more  abundantty  com- 
pensative  than  slavery ;  and  now  was  the  time  to  make 
the  attempt  For  this  purpose  the  most  oppresrive 
and  impolitic  expedients  were  adopted.  In  many 
cases  the  domestic  stock  of  the  peasantry,  thdr  provi- 
sion-grounds, and  even  their  houses,  were  destroyed. 
In  others,  and  which  was  general,  demands  were  made 
for  rent  of  houses  and  grounds  from  every  inmate  of  a 
family,  and  to  an  extent  which  more  than  equaUed  in 
a  given  time  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  them 
conjointly — exactions  which  would  have  jMroduoed  a 
larger  revenue  to  the  proprietor  than  the  agricultural 
products  of  his  estate.  These  and  similar  acts  of  op- 
pression  were  justly  but  temperately  resisted.  Bic^tf  • 
ings  and  heartburnings  were  the  result  The  phinters 
persisted  in  their  design ;  and  at  length  multitudes  of 
the  labourers  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  feeBngs 
of  attachment  to  their  domiciles,  and  to  establish  them- 
selves in  their  own  freeholds.  Hence,  and  boat  no 
other  causey  arose  those  reports  of  insolence  and  idle* 
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neaa  wliicb  were  so  widely  and  peneTeringly  Girculated 
^amst  the  peasanby.  It  ia  delif^tful  to  add  that  the 
mjostice  and  impolicy  of  euch  coodnct  have  now  be- 
come generally  manifest ;  so  that  the  canaes  of  mutual 
disaalis&ction  are  now  to  a  eonuderable  degree  ex- 
tinct There  are,  howerer,  some  laws,  as  already 
noticed,  which  press  un&irly  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ;  bat  it  is  hoped  (bat,  from  motdres  of  good 
pd^  as  well  as  from  good  feeling,  they  irill  be 
speedily  annulled.  In  other  respecta,  equal  right  and 
liberty  are  enjoyed ;  and,  with  these  privileges,  peace, 
proqierity,  and  happiness. 

*  Gnat  wu  tbe  boon,  my  C4nuitrj,  when  70D  gave 
To  min  bi*  birdright,  fteedom  to  the  lUrc, 
Wghb  to  the  wnmgtd,  aod  to  tbc  glorioui  toUi 
Of  Biitiih  citiiau  ■  million  touli — 
Thtir  gnuring  m!nda  troni  ilaTary'i  rink  to  lift. 
And  mak*  tbem  worthy  of  Iht  God-lilu  ptU" 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BLACK  PBOPLB 

UNDER  SLAVERY. 

Ignonmce  of  Arti  and  Sciences — Of  Retding,  Arithmatic,  Mfiwnkal 
Arte,  CivQ  Polity— Alleged  Deficiency  of  Mental  Capacity— 1 
blithroent  and  Operation  of  Schoolf — ^Tbe  Negio  mider 
and  Freedom — Notions  of  his  Natural  Inferiority  disproved— Pko- 
posal  for  the  establishment  of  a  College — ^The  great  impoKtance  and 
advantages  of  such  an  Institution — Decline  of  Schools— Appeal  Ibr 
these  objecte  to  the  British  Public 

The  best  informed  among  the  slaves  imported  into  Jar 
maica  were  the  Mandingoes,  and  those  of  nei^bouring 
nations  from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal.  Some  of  these, 
especially  the  chie&  and  princes  of  the  tribes,  displayed 
some  acquaintance  with  Arabic,  but  their  knowledge 
of  the  language  generally  was  very  superficial.  Vary 
few  had  any  idea  of  the  art  of  computation  by  figures, 
nor  did  the  great  bulk  of  them  display  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  simplest  form  of  lettered  knowledge. 
According  to  a  tradition  current  among  them,  tfaey 
were  under  an  impression  that  they  were  prohibited 
the  knowledge  of  letters  by  a  decree  of  the  Almi^ty — 
a  tradition  which  it  is  probable  originated  with  their 
oppressors  for  purposes  by  no  means  difficult  to  ima- 
gine. 

They  believed  that  at  the  creation  of  the  world  th^re 
were  both  a  white  and  a  black  progenitor,  and  that  the 
black  was  originally  the  fiivourite.  To  try  their  dis- 
positions, the  Almighty  let  down  two  boxes  ftom, 
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Heaven,  of  unequal  dimensions,  of  which  the  black 
man  had  the  preference  of  choice.  Influenced  by  his 
propensity  to  greediness,  he  chose  the  largest,  and  the 
smaller  one  consequently  fell  to  the  share  of  the  white. 
^'  Buckra  box,"  the  black  people  are  represented  as  say- 
ing, '^  was  full  up  wid  pen,  paper,  and  whip,  and  ne- 
gers,  wid  hoe  and  bill,  and  hoe  and  bill  for  neger  to  dis 
day." 

Previous  to  the  year  1823  there  were  not  more  than 
one  or  two  schools  in  the  whole  island  expressly  for  the 
instruction  of  the  black  population.  Hence  they  were 
generally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading ;  while  their 
improvement  was  universally  opposed  by  the  planters 
as  inimical  to  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
island. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  they  were  not  deficient 
in  taste  or  ability  for  music,  but  their  songs,  which 
were  usually  impromptu,  were  destitute  of  poetry  or 
poetic  images.  On  estates,  or  in  particular  districts, 
there  were  usually  foimd  one  or  more  males  or  females, 
who,  resembling  the  improvisatori  or  extempore  bards 
of  Italy  and  ancient  Britain,  composed  lines  and  sung 
them  on  their  festive  occasions.  These  ballads  had  usu- 
ally a  ludicrous  reference  to  the  white  people,  and  were 
generally  suggested  by  some  recent  occurrence  :* — 

*  *'  Sangaree  kill  de  captain, 
O  dear,  he  must  die ; 
New  rum  kill  de  sailor, 
O  dear,  he  must  die ; 
Hard  work  kill  de  neger, 
O  dear,  he  must  die. 
La,  la,  la,  la/'  &c. 

The 
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They  were  alike  ignorant  of  any  mediod  for  oompotiiig 
the  periods  of  time.  The  only  means  by  which  any  of 
them  ascertamed,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  tfaedate 
of  particular  events,  was  by  a  kind  of  artificial  memoiy, 
such  as  a  recurrence  to  remarkable  seasons  of  the  year, 
to  earthquakes,  and  hurricanes.  Some  of  them  caleo- 
lated  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  their  Christmas 
carnivals,  or  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  GoyemorB. 
Hence  but  few  could  fix  any  event  nearer  than  twelve 
months  from  the  period  of  its  occurrence ;  and  scarcely 
any  of  them  were  acquainted  with  their  own  age,  tiie 
age  of  their  children,  or  that  of  their  domestic  "»™^*g 
With  the  exception  of  the  Aradas,  and  one  or  two 
other  tribes  from  the  Gold  Coast,  they  were  almost 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts  and  ma- 
nulSeictures,  while  of  civil  polity  or  the  use  of  civil  in- 
stitutions they  were  equally  ignorant  Instances,  in- 
deed, were  common  in  which  interruptions  of  social 
peace  and  petty  misdemeanors  arising  among  them- 
selves were  decided  by  the  head  men  on  the  pnnp&ctj^ 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  occurred ;  bat 
their  decisions  were  for  the  most  part  arbiti-ary,  selfish, 
and  vindictive,  being  usually  given  either  under  tiie 
influence  of  bribery,  fiivour,  or  intemperance.  For 
this  latter  purpose,  intoxicating  drinks  were  firequently 

The  foUowing  is  frequenUy  fang  in  the  flTeeCi : — 

**  One,  two,  tree^ 
AU  de  nme ; 
Black,  white,  brown, 
AU  de  aame^ 
AU  de  Mme. 
One,  two,  tree,"  ftc. 
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siqiplied  to  tliem  befiire  they  proceeded  to  adjudicate, 
from  a  superstitioDB  notion  that  intoxicatioii  was  abeo- 
Intdiy  ewential  to  a  prq>er  understandiiig  and  dis- 
posal of  the  case.  Endiralled  and  bowed  down  by  a 
system  that  reduced  them  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  and 
at  the  same  time  carefidly  excluded  by  their  superiors 
from  erery  means  of  inq>royement,  they  were  altogether 
destitute  of  taste  and  genius.  Unallured  by  the  enjoy- 
ments of  civilized  society  and  by  whatever  is  raUime 
and  beautiful  in  natural  scenery ; — the  dwarfs  of  the 
rationai  world,  their  intellect  rising  only  to  a  confused 
noticm  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  general  objects  of  hu- 
maa  knowledge ; — ^tfaeir  whole  thoughts,  indeed,  con- 
fined within  the  range  of  their  daily  employments  and 
the  wants  of  savage  life.  By  some  writers  they  have 
been  described  as  an  inferior  species  of  the  human 
£ftmily  incapable  of  advancing  beyond  a  certain  point 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge — the  connecting  link 
between  the  animal  and  intellectual  economies,  affili- 
ated to  the  ourang-outang,  and,  like  that  animal,  ac- 
tuated not  by  reason  but  by  instinct.  Hence  they 
were  said  to  be  unable  to  combine  ideas,  to  compare, 
to  argue,  to  judge,  or  to  do  anything  comparable 
with  the  performances  of  perfect  men.  In  pursuance 
of  the  infisunous  theory  which  sought  their  affinity  with 
the  monsters  of  the  woods,  they  are  represented  by  a 
Jamaica  historian  aiid  planter,*  unable  to  place  a  table 
sqmareinaroomfroma  defect  of  vision  similar  to  that  of 
an  omrang-outang.  *^  I  have  known  them  &il  in  this," 
says  be,  ^^  after  numberless  endeavours,  and  it  is  the 

*  Long. 
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same  in  other  things,  so  that  sadi  as  are  fared  caipen- 
ters  and  bricklayers  are  often  unable,  after  many  tedi- 
ous and  repeated  trials  with  the  rule  and  plumb-Bne, 
to  do  a  piece  of  work  straight  which  an  apjnentioe  boy 
in  England  would  perform  with  one  glance  of  Ins  eye.** 
Hume,  in  his  observations  on  the  native  Africans,  says, 
^'  They  are  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  spedes,  and  ut- 
terly incapable  of  the  higher  attainments  of  the  mind.** 

Montesquieu  pronounced  them  not  human  beings, 
but  as  occupying  an  intermediate  rank  below  the  whites, 
and  destined  by  their  Creator  to  be  the  slaves  of  thor 
superiors.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the 
affiliation  of  some  of  the  tribes,  particularly  the  Ango- 
las, the  Whydahs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bengneh, 
with  the  ourang-outang,  and  a  conclusion  has  beeo 
drawn  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  tiie  suj^MMitioD 
of  their  possessing  the  same  means  of  improvement 
Such  was  the  state,  and  such  the  opinions  entertained 
of  these  poor  degraded  beings  by  their  lordly  task- 
masters, as  well  as  by  the  disciples  of  a  proud  and  fidse 
philosophy,  and  hence  the  brutal  treatment  to  wfaidi 
they  were  doomed  and  the  degrading  epithets  by  whidi 
they  were  designated.  It  now  remains  to  exhilnt  tfie 
contrast  between  their  past  and  present  intellectoal 
condition,  and  thus  assert  for  them  that  rank  in  the 
scale  of  being  which  they  are  destined  by  nature  and 
Providence  to  attain. 

It  has  been  stated  that  but  few  instances  have  oc- 
curred in  which  the  negroes  imported  into  Jamaica 
displayed  any  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sdeiioes. 
Nor,  owing  to  a  want  of  the  necessary  oi^xntonities, 
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are  many  to  be  fouiid  at  the  present  day  who  possess 
anything  like  an  acquaintance  with  these  branches  of 
knowledge.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  regard  to 
elementary  education.  Such  has  been  the  progress  of 
school  instruction,  within  the  last  few  years  especially, 
that  thousands  of  adults  are  now  enjoying  its  advantages. 
By  the  published  reports  of  1841,  there  were  belong- 
ing to  different  denominations  of  Christians  throughout 
the  island,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained  firom 
the  imperfect  data  supplied,  about  186  day-schools, 
100  Sabbath-schools,  and  20  or  30  evening-schools ; 
the  latter  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  adults. 

Of  the  day-schools,  48  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  National  Church,  22  with  the  Mico 
Charity,  26  with  the  Wesleyan,  61  with  the  Baptist, 
14  with  the  Church,  and  16  with  the  London  Mission- 
ary Societies,  independentiy  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Moravians  and  Presbyterians,  the  statistics  of  which 
the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  procure.  These  altoge- 
ther are  reported  to  contain  about  62,240  scholars ;  but, 
deducting  for  irregularity  of  attendance,  for  Sabbath- 
scholars  included  in  the  lists  of  day-schools,  for  the 
number  of  schools  formerly  connected  with  the  National 
Church  and  Mico  Charity  which  have  been  since  closed, 
the  present  number  is  estimated  at  about  30,000. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  proficiency  that  is  being  made 
by  these  children  of  Ethiopia  in  the  various  branches 
of  learning  taught  in  these  institutions,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  introduce  one  or  two  extracts  from  reports 
which  have  been  published  on  the  spot  by  disinterested 
individuals,  who  have  attended  examinations  of  the 
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scholars.  The  extracts  will  refer  to  the  Metropolitan 
schools  in  Spanish  Town,*  established  in  1825,  as 
their  operations  are  personally  known  to  the  writer^ 
but  they  may  be  adduced  as  spedmens  of  aU  the  well- 
regulated  schools  on  the  ishind.  Says  a  gentleman  in 
1830,  but  five  years  after  their  establishment,  ^*  I  fi- 
nessed the  examination  of  the  children  in  the  lower 
classes  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  interest ;  but  the 
elder  children  in  the  upper  classes  truly  filled  my  mind 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  After  reading  porti(H]s 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  ^Histoiy  of  Greece,' 
they  were  very  minutely  interrogated  on  those  por- 
tions, and  their  answers  were  so  correct  that  I  could 
scarcely  help  blushing  at  my  own  ignorance.  Their 
facility  in  arithmetic  was  surprising — sums  in  Seduc- 
tion, Proportion,  Practice,  Fellowship,  and  Vulgar 
Fractions,  were  worked  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
examiner  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  them.  In  the 
sciences  of  geography  and  astronomy  the  whole  school 
appeared  enthusiastic ;  the  whole  world,  as  it  were  in 
a  moment,  was  divided  into  continents,  islands,  oceans, 
seas,  and  lakes :  zones,  longitude  and  latitude,  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  motions  of  the  earth  and  its 
distance  from  the  sun,  were  all  described  with  an  ex- 
pertness  and  accuracy  I  could  scarcely  have  believed. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  &r  surpassed  all  that  I  ever  saw  in 
England."  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  children 
of  negroes,  or  their  immediate  descendants,  very  few 
of  whom  five  years  before  had  seen  a  book,  and  who  in 

*  Tbeie  schools,  duriug  eleven  yean,  have  beea  tuppoited  bj  diicfiy 
the  London  Centzal  Negro's  Friend  Society. 
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their  habits  and  maimers  differed  but  little  from  those 
in  a  state  of  savage  nature. 

Similar  testimony  w^s  borne  by  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Bravo,  a  large  proprietor,  who  prodded  at 
an  examination  of  the  same  schools  in  1839. 

^*  The  performances  of  the  infimt  class  were  indeed 
astonishing.  In  spelling,  reading,  writing,*  recitation, 
grammar,  and  natural  philosophy,  in  which  some  mere 
children  had  actually  made  proficiency,  marks  of  im- 
provement were  exhibited  in  every  class ;  the  same  in 

proficient  in  geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  but 
I  must  not  restrain  the  expression  of  my  admiration  as 
well  as  surprise  at  the  exhibition  of  the  boys  in  geo- 
metry.    Their  demonstrations  were  well  examined  and 
found  perfectly  correct ;  and  I  will  not  withhold  the 
pleasing  and  amusing  fact,  that  one  of  the  scholars  had 
shown  his  own  ingenuity,  as  well  as  the  practical  utility 
of  the  science,  in  the  construction,  from  wood,  of  a  most 
ingenious  pair  of  compasses,  which  had  been  unitated 
and  perceptibly  improved  upon  by  the  other  scholars 
of  the  class."     To  these  testimonies  the  writer  cannot 
forbear  adding  that  of  another  impartial  witness,  who 
was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  same  schools  in 
1842,  and  who  signs  himself  ^'  A  Stranger  in  Jamaica." 
At  this  meeting  the  Honourable  Judge  Bernard  pre- 
sided, and  Sir  Joseph  de  Courcey  Lafian,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  African  Civilization  Society,  with  many 
other  gentlemen  of  respectability,  attended  as  deeply  in- 
terested spectators.     This  testimony  is  the  more  import- 

*  Fur  specimens  of  writing  see  next  page. 
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ant,  as  the  most  successful  competitors  on  the  occasion 
were  two  black  boys,  one  the  son  of  an  African  in  the 
army,  and  the  other  1]ie  son  of  a  rec^itly  emandpated 
slave.*  After  referring  with  great  satis&ction  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  younger  classes,  he -continues : — '*  The  elder 
classes  also  read  in  Scripture  widi  great  satisfaction  to 
the  visitors.  They  were  then  examined  in  ciphering, 
which  task  they  performed  correctly,  as  the  solutions 
to  their  questions  were  exhibited  to  the  visitors  to  avoid 
even  the  shadow  of  fallacy.  Some  of  the  elder  boys 
answered  geometrical  questions  with  great  precision, 
showing  that  they  must  have  understood  the  subject 
well.  I  was  equally  amused  with  the  elocutive  part 
of  the  examination.  Some  of  the  children  had  com- 
mitted long  pieces  to  memory  for  recitation.  The 
visitors  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  exhibitions 
by  continued  demonstrations  of  applause."  In  addi- 
tion to  these  acquisitions  they  possessed  also  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  civil  and  sacred  geography,  of 
biblical  antiquities,  and  of  the  emblems,  figures,  pa- 
rables, types,  and  most  remarkable  passages  and  chap- 
ters of  the  Bible.  There  was  scarcely  one  who,  be- 
sides his  other  acquisitions,  was  not  able  to  recite  chap- 
ters of  the  Bible  and  hymns  from  memory.  On  a 
former  occasion  one  little  boy  repeated  two  hundred 
and  thirty^ight  hymns  and  three  chapters,  comprising 
sixty-six  verses,  almost  without  mistake  or  hesitation. 
A  little  ^1  recited,  with  equal  facility  and  correctness, 
forty-nine  hymns  and  eight  chapters  of  the  Bible,  die 
chapters  containing  two  hundred  and  forty  verses.   The 

*  Alexander  FaUer,  now  gone  as  a  miiiionary  to  Africa. 
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two  boys,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  and  who 
attracted  the  particular  notice  of  Sir  Joseph  Laffim, 
exhibited  specimens  of  beautiful  penmanship  and  maps 
of  their  own  construction. 

A  similar  testimony  to  the  astonishing  proficiem^  of 
many  of  the  negro  children  in  the  various  brandies  of 
useful  knowledge,  has  been  borne  by  their  Excellencies 
Sir  Lionel  Smith  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  have 
honoured  the  schools  with  their  presence  at  the  annual 
examination  of  the  scholars. 

The  two  school-mistresses  and  the  master,  super- 
intendents of  the  different  departments  of  these  schools, 
were  once  slaves^  and  acquired  all  the  knowledge  they 
possessed  in  the  institution  over  which  they  now  so  ably 
preside.  By  the  operations  of  the  normal  schools,  of 
which  there  are  several,  a  considerable  number  of 
native  young  men  and  women  have  been  qualified  ht 
the  important  situation  of  teachers,  and  in  most  cases 
are  conducting  the  schools  under  their  charge  as  eflBci- 
ently  as  masters  and  mistresses  from  Europe. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  proficiency 
of  the  negroes  in  the  various  branches  of  scholastic 
knowledge,  their  attainments  in  music  and  psalmody 
must  not  be  omitted.  Most  of  them  are  possessed  of 
fine  voices,  and  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  taste. 
The  singing  at  many  of  the  places  of  religious  worshqi, 
where  die  chou*  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  blacks 
and  their  descendants,  is  but  very  little  inferior  to  that 
at  places  of  worship  in  England ;  and,  were  the  same 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  one  class  as  by  tiie  other, 
not  the  slightest  difierence  would  be  discernible.   Hun- 
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dreds  of  them  are  self-taught  proficients  in  the  use  of 
the  various  European  instruments  of  music.  Many 
can  play  beautifully  on  the  violin,  the  clarionet,  and 
the  flute,  without  a  knowledge  of  notes ;  and  when 
regularly  instructed  in  the  science  are  by  no  means 
inferior  in  skill  and  execution  to  the  whites.  The  band 
of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment,  now  in  Spanish  Town, 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  liberated  or  recaptured 
Africans  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave-ships,  and 
their  performances  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those 
of  any  other  regimental  band  in  her  Majesty's  service. 
Any  imputation  of  ignorance  of  the  mechanic  arts 
and  manufactures  now  cast  upon  the  black  population 
of  Jamaica  would  only  excite  the  ridicule  or  contempt 
of  those  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  them. 
There  are  now  to  be  found  amongst  the  black  popu- 
lation throughout  the  country,  comprehending  indivi- 
duals of  each  tribe,  operatives,  mechanics,  and  masons, 
carpenters,  coopers,  blacksmiths,  sailors,  pilots;  and 
it  may  be  added,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  medicinal  herbs,  and  their  skill  in  apply- 
ing them  to  different  disorders,  veterinary  surgeons 
and  medical  men ;  whilst  in  the  towns  are  also  shoe- 
makers, cabinet-makers,  carvers  and  gilders,  watch- 
makers, jewellers,  &c.  &c.,  who  manifest  as  much  skill, 
and  perform  their  work  with  as  much  accuracy  and 
taste,  as  workmen  of  the  same  description  in  England. 
Most  of  the  houses  and  public  buildings — churches, 
chapels,  court-houses — were  built  chiefly  by  slaves; 
and  to  the  slaves  equally  with  the  free  blacks  and 
people  of  colour  have  the  white  inhabitants  been  in- 
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debted,  not  only  for  their  common  works  of  art,  but  for 
nearly  every  article  of  local  manufsu^tore. 

So  far  from  being  now  ignorant  of  dvil  polity  and  of 
the  use  of  civil  institutions,  it  is  questionable  whetlier 
any  people  in  the  world,  placed  in  the  same  circmn- 
stances,  possess  an  equally  correct  acquaintance  wiA 
these  subjects ;  whilst  the  superior  style  of  cottage  ar- 
chitecture every  where  apparent  since  freedom  (when 
such  cottages  became  their  own),  their  furniture,  and 
the  gardens  that  surround  them,  are  sufficient  refiita* 
tions  of  the  charge  of  deficiency  of  taste  for  the  useful 
and  ornamental.  Not  less  unfounded  is  the  imputa- 
tion that  they  are  deficient  in  inventive  and  imitative 
genius.  Even  among  the  most  untutored  of  the  AM- 
can  race  these  qualities  have  been  sometimes  displayed 
in  a  degree  truly  astonishing.  They  have  been  mani- 
fested not  only  in  the  construction  and  manufiicture  of 
articles  of  domestic  use,  but  also  (and  that  without  any 
previous  instruction)  in  the  higher  branches  of  mecha- 
nics. Their  locks  and  bolts,  together  with  other  con- 
trivances for  security  and  convenience,  are  a  suflkient 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  :  to  which  may 
be  added,  their  contrivances  for  cooking,  manufitctur- 
ing  sugar  of  their  own  production,  as  well  as  various 
other  things  of  domestic  utility. 

The  &culties  of  wit  and  imitation  in  the  n^ro  race 
are  also  remarkable.  Scarcely  any  foible  or  peculi- 
arity of  gesture  or  accent  is  discoverable,  in  a  stranger 
especially,  but  it  is  mimicked  to  the  life,  often  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  groups  of  spectators.  Instanoes 
have  frequentiy  occurred  in  which  white  men  have 
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seen  themselyes  exhibited  as  sabjedB  of  amusement  to 
the  whole  fraternity  of  a  negro  yiUage,  and  an  instance 
is  recorded  in  which  it  afforded  a  very  salutary  lesson 
to  the  object  of  ridicule.  It  was  in  the  case  of  a 
drunken  planter.  Hearing  on  a  certain  occasion  the 
sound  of  considerable  merriment  in  the  direction  of  his 
negro  settlement,  curiosity  induced  him  secretly  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  when  he  beheld  a  negro  personify- 
ing his  own  gestures  and  habits  when  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  amidst  the  convulsiye  laughter  of  the 
multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  gathered 
around  him.  The  whole  scene  had  such  an  effect  upon 
him  that  he  never  again  indulged  in  similar  excesses. 
Their  imitative  faculty  is  equally  displayed  in  the 
acquisition  of  trades  and  arts.  Thousands  of  them  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  many  of  the  whites,  either  in 
sound  sense  or  general  information.  In  a  word,  the 
black  skin  and  the  woolly  hair  constitute  the  only 
difference  which  now  exists  between  multitudes  of  the 
emancipated  peasantry  of  Jamaica  and  the  tradesmen 
and  agriculturists  of  England. 

Nor  are  the  intellectual  faculties  of  this  calimmiated 
and  oppressed  people  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  rest 
of  the  species ;  they  have  simply  been  suspended  from 
inaction,  and  the  absence  of  those  influences  which 
were  necessary  to  their  development.  Many  of  their 
common  adages  are  as  much  distinguished  by  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity  as  the  maxims  and  proverbs  of  more 
civilized  nations.  To  convey  an  impression  of  covet- 
ousness,  with  reference  to  any  indiridual,  they  say, 
**  Him  covetous,  like  star-apple,"  because  that  fruit  is 
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distingoished  for  its  tenadty  of  adhesion  to  tiie  tree. 
When  they  wish  to  represent  dnplicity,  they  say,  "  Him 
hab  two  faces,  like  star-apple  leaf,"  the  leaf  of  the 
star-apple  tree  being  of  two  colours,  a  bright  green 
above  and  a  buff  below.  To  convey  the  impresnoD  dP 
wisdom,  forethought,  and  peaceableness  of  disposition, 
they  say,  "Softly  water  run  deep."  "When  mtn 
dead  grass  grow  at  him  door,"  expl'essive  of  the  for- 
getfulness  and  disregard  by  which  death  is  snooeedecL 
"  Poor  man  never  vex,"  denoting  the  humility  which 
is  usually  the  accompaniment  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Edwards  mentions  an  instance  of  shrewdnesB 
and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  a  negro  servant  which  is 
not  often  surpassed.  Exhausted  by  a  long  jouniey 
he  had  fallen  asleep.  On  being  awoke,  and  told  some- 
what sharply  that  his  master  was  angry  because  ^*  him 
da  call,  call,  and  him  keep  on  sleep,  and  no  heary,'' 
he  facetiously  replied,  "  Sleep  no  heb  massa." 

"  Wilberforce,"  said  a  negro  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  his  companions — "  Wilberforce — 
dat  good  name  for  true  ;  him  good  buckra ;  him  want 
fo  make  we  free ;  and  if  him  can't  get  we  free  no  oder 
way  him  tmU  byforce.^^  * 

During  an  examination  of  a  black  servant  in  the 
Catechism,  he  was  asked  by  the  clergyman  what  he 
was  made  of  ?    "Of  mud,  massa,"  was  the  reply.    On 


*  A  negroy  having  purchaied  a  hat,  was  obterred  to  take  it  (haa  Ui 
head  on  Ihe  fall  of  a  shower  of  rain,  and  to  manifest  contidaafak  ankly 
to  preKrre  it  from  the  wet.  On  being  remonitrated  with  for  hit  mtp- 
poeed  ftapidity  in  thiu  leaving  his  head  exposed,  he  wittilj 
*  Hat  belong  to  me — head  belong  to  Matta" 
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bring  told  he  should  say,  *^  Of  dust,"  he  answered, 
*^  No,  massa,  it  no  do,  no  tick  togedder." 

A  negro,  when  in  a  state  of  heathenism,  contracted 
a  debt  to  a  considerable  amount  Being  firequently 
importuned  for  payment,  he  resolved  to  be  christened, 
and  afterwards,  on  the  application  being  made,  replied, 
with  considerable  nazvetSy  "  Me  is  new  man  now ;  befo 
me  name  Quashie,  now  me  Thomas,  derefo  Thomas 
no  pay  Quashie  debt" 

A  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  Christian 
negro,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion ?"  He  made  no  reply,  but  instantly  brought  five 
pieces  of  wood.  These  he  placed  on  the  table,  and 
then  taking  up  two  of  the  five,  leaving  the  other  three, 
he  said,  "  There,  massa,  dat  what  we  mean  by  elec- 
tion." 

The  following  anecdote  in  illustration  can  scarcely 
be  withheld.  It  was  related  to  the  author  by  the  son 
of  the  principal  party,  as  an  evidence  of  the  ingratitude 
and  ferocity  of  the  negro  character.  A  white  man  had 
oft;en  beaten  one  of  his  slaves  very  unmercifully  for 
the  most  trifling  ofiences ;  the  latter,  after  a  punish- 
ment unusually  severe,  preferred  a  complaint  against 
him  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  which  had  the 
effect  of  securing  a  reprimand  by  them  to  the  master. 
Highly  provoked  with  the  presumption  of  the  slave  for 
thus  daring  to  expose  him  in  open  court,  the  master 
meditated  the  most  determined  revenge.  Some  time 
after,  sending  the  slave  into  a  summer-house  situated 
in  a  secluded  spot  in  his  garden,  he  resolved  to  wreak 
upon  him  the  vengeance  he  had  meditated.    Instantly 
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seizing  a  large  stick,  he  entered  the  house,  and  seen- 
ring  the  door,  vociferated,  **  Now,  villain,  1 11  teach 
you  to  take  me  before  the  magistrates.  Yon  trj  to 
injure  my  character,  do  you — ^1 11  make  you  pay  dear 
for  it,  I  '11  warrant  you.  Nobody  can  see  me  here, 
and  you  '11  have  no  witnesses  now,"  at  the  same  time 
beginning  to  beat  him  unmerdfiilly.  The  slave,  bring 
a  powerful  man,  on  hearing  the  latter  sentence,  imme- 
diately seized  the  weapon,  and  wresting  it  from  die 
master's  hand,  retaliated  on  him,  saying,  *'  If  me  do 
hab  witness  to  prosecute  massa,  massa  no  heb  witness 
fo  prosecute  me,"  and  continued  the  flagellation  untfl 
the  assailant  was  obliged  to  cry  for  mercy,  which  was 
shown  him  by  the  victorious  Quashy,  on  condition  of 
a  solemn  pledge  by  the  master  that  he  would  never 
notice  the  circumstance  to  his  disadvantage — a  jntmuse 
which,  from  selfish  motives,  he  was  induced  to  preserve 
inviolate. 

The  lowest  and  most  unintelligent  of  the  tribes  are 
the  Mimgolas.  Their  stupidity,  however,  has  often 
been  more  feigned  than  real ;  thus,  when  attracting 
the  gaze  of  multitudes  at  their  annual  carnivals  by 
their  grotesque  appearance  and  ridiculous  gambols, 
they  have  been  often  known  to  indulge  in  the  keenest 
satire  and  merriment  at  their  own  expense,  repeating 
in  chorus,  ^^Buckra  tink  Mungola  nigger  fool  make 
him  tan  so."  So  far  from  being  more  deficient  in 
acuteness  and  discrimination  than  other  men,  none  can 
penetrate  more  deeply  than  the  negro  into  character, 
or  form  an  opinion  of  strangers  with  greater  correct- 
ness and  precision.    The  idea  of  their  inalnlity,  even 
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in  their  most  untutored  state,  to  combine  ideas  and  pur- 
sue a  chain  of  reasoning  is  equally  erroneous,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  defence  said  to  have  been  made 
before  a  bench  of  justices  in  one  of  the  country  parishes 
by  certun  negroes  who  had  run  away  from  their  work. 
The  judges  on  the  occasion  were  two  medical  men.  The 
complaint  havmg  been  preferred,  the  defendants  were 
severally  called  upon  to  state  their  case.  The  object 
of  the  first  was  to  render  the  character  of  the  accuser 
odious,  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  Court  to  him- 
self, by  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  cruelty  of  the 
overseer  and  the  clemency  of  the  judge,  as  well  as  to 
excite  sympathy  by  a  narration  of  his  sufferings. 

The  second  illustrates  the  hardships  of  his  case,  by 
instituting  a  comparison  between  his  own  lot  and  that 
of  a  woodpecker,  and  urges,  that  having  been  bom  as 
free  as  that  bird,  the  overseer  had  no  more  claim  to 
his  services  than  he  had  to  those  of  the  woodpecker. 
He  draws  a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the 
two,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  ridicules  the 
idea  that  he  was  neither  to  build  his  own  house  nor  to 
have  any  shelter  before  going  to  work  for  the  overseer, 
concluding  his  defence  by  a  recital  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  him. 

A  third  had  been  charged  with  inattention  to  poultry 
committed  to  her  care,  owing  to  which  many  of  them 
had  died.  She  was  required  by  the  overseer  to  pay 
for  them,  and  in  default  of  it  was  to  be  punished. 
Indisposed,  or  unable  to  pay,  and  dreadmg  the  threat- 
ened punishment,  she  had  absconded.  It  will  be 
observed  that  she  attempts  to  conciliate  the  chief 
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magistrate,  by  flattering  him  with  her  (qnnioii  of 
medical  skill ;  proves  his  inability  to  connteivct  die 
designs  of  Omnipotence,  with  r^ard  to  the  death  of 
any  of  his  patients ;  appeals  to  him,  if  under  sodi 
circumstances  he  would  be  justly  charged  with  a  want 
of  attention,  or  required  to  pay  any  penalty  Ibr^die 
loss  of  his  patients,  and  hence  infers  the  injuslioe  of 
the  demand  made  upon  her  under  similar  drcom- 
stances. 

The  defence  of  the  two  latter  only  will  be  gireD, 
and  that  briefly  and  in  their  own  dialect. 

^^Massa,"  said  the  first  of  them,  addresdng  the 
senior  judge,  ^^  me  bin  no  heb  no  house,  and  when  me 
bin  cut  one  bread-nut  tree  me  see  how  one  wood- 
pecker bin  build  him  house  in  the  tree,  and  me  tink 
say,  poor  me  boy  I  The  woodpecker  is  better  oflT  than 
me,  him  hab  plenty  time  for  build  him  house  and 
mind  him  pickinniny,  and  when  woodpecker  da  sleep 
in  the  momin,  him  no  fraid  of  bad  busha  for  flog  him 
because  him  no  turn  out  before  day  to  do  buckra 
work,  and  me  tink  it  was  berry  hard  me  for  live  worse 
than  woodpecker,  and  busha  say  me  lazy,  and  him 
will  build  house  for  me,  and  me  tell  him  say,  him 
must  look  at  woodpecker  house,  so  say  if  busha  bin 
build  it,  and  me  ax  him  why  him  no  make  woodpecker 
cut  bread-nuts,  and  dig  cane-holes,  so  busha  flog  me 
till  me  most  dead.  Posin  you  youself  handsome 
somebody  like  you,  blong  to  him  him  would  flog  yoa 
till  you  most  dead  too." 

^^Massa,"  said  the  other,  ^^me  bin  fowl-house 
woman,  and  the  truckies  (turkeys)  dead  na  me  hand 
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ebenry  day,  so  bnsha  say  me  must  pay  for  denL  Now, 
massa  doctor,  you  is  deber  person  to  cnre  sick  some- 
body, and  if  dem  can  core,  you  will  cure  dem,  but  if 
dem  time  come  for  dead,  dem  must  dead,  for  though 
massa  doctor  berry  deber,  him  can't  do  more  dan  God. 
Same  foshion,  massa,  if  da  trucky  time  for  dead  come, 
dem  must  dead.  Now,  massa  doctor,  pose  neger  sick 
in  the  hot-house,  and  dem  tiime  for  dead  come,  and 
God  make  dem  dead,  it  no  would  be  berry  hard  you 
for  pay  cause  dem  dead  ?  So  it  berry  hard  me  for 
pay  for  de  trucky  dead,  and  busha  say  him  will  flog 
me,  so  me  run  away." 

By  such  an  array  of  incontrovertible  facts,  the  natural 
inferiority  of  the  negro  in  mental  capacity  and  his  con- 
sequent imsusceptibility  of  the  advantages  of  culture 
and  instruction  are  proved  to  be  utterly  falladous. 
But  additional  evidence  may  be  afforded  as  the  result 
of  repeated  and  impartial  experiments.  In  schools,  of 
which  the  writer  has  for  many  years  had  the  direction, 
both  white,  coloured,  and  black  children  have  begun 
the  alphabet  and  advanced  together  in  the  same  school 
for  years,  their  advantages  in  every  respect  being  equal ; 
and  whether  it  has  been  owing,  on  the  part  of  the 
white  pupil,  to  parental  indulgence,  or  to  the  influence 
of  clitnate,  or,  on  the  part  of  the  black,  to  the  absence 
of  these  causes,  or  to  a  more  implidt  dependence  on 
their  own  resources,  in  almost  every  instance  the  black 
and  brown  children  have  made  the  greatest  profidency, 
and  have  appeared  to  the  best  advantage  at  public 
examinations. 
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One  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  Mungola  and  a  Paptv, 
two  of  die  tribes  described  by  an  historian*  as  almost 

<<  The  lag  of  human  kind 
Ncareit  to  brute  of  God  designed," 

but  whose  appearance,  according  to  the  theories  of 
phrenologbts,  presented  some  of  the  finest  indicatkns 
of  mental  capacity,  could  read  the  New  Testament  si 
the  age  of  four  years  and  a  half,  and  answer  any 
ordinary  question  firom  it  that  might  be  proposed ;  at 
the  same  time  giving  indications  of  powers  of  memoiy 
truly  surprising.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  oontinuiDg 
to  improve  in  the  same  degree,  he  had  made  consider- 
able proficiency  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  gmi 
proo&  of  a  rich  and  rapidly-expanding  intellect,  which, 
at  such  an  age,  have  seldom  been  surpassed  in  children 
of  a  fairer  skin.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  isolated  case, 
but  one  out  of  many  that  might  be  selected,  as  the 
result  of  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  and  observa- 
tion, both  in  town  and  country  districts.  The  writer 
is  fiilly  persuaded  that  our  coloured  and  black  fellow- 
creatures  are  equally  as  capable  of  being  conducted 
through  every  stage  of  mental  discipline  and  taught  to 
arrive  at  as  great  a  height  of  social  and  intellectnal 
improvement  as  has  ever  been  attained  by  the  most 
privileged  Europeans. 

The  equality  of  the  African  race  in  mental  endow- 
ments with  other  nations  was  abundantly  evidenced  in 
former  ages;  nor,  where  the  like  advantages  have 
been  enjoyed,  are  we  without  similar  examples  in  oar 

*  Long. 
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own.  Among  African  divines  are  the  names  of 
Clemens,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  Tertullian;  Te- 
rence among  her  poets ;  Hannibal  and  Asdrubal 
in  the  list  of  her  heroes.  Africa  is  sdd  to  have  been 
the  parent  of  the  arts  and  of  civilization;  to  have 
given  to  Spain  the  first  principles  of  refinement  and 
philosophy ;  and  even  to  Greece  and  Rome  their 
earliest  rudiments  of  learning  and  abstract  science. 
^*  She  exhibited  the  first  approach  to  alphabetical 
writing  by  hieroglyphic  emblems ;  the  first  great  works 
in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture ;  and  travellers 
even  now  find  Egypt  and  Carthage  covered  with  mag- 
nificent monuments,  erected  at  an  era  when  the  faintest 
dawn  of  science  had  not  yet  illuminated  the  regions  of 
Europe"— 

'*  If  glorious  structures  and  immortal  deeds 
Enlarge  the  heart  and  set  our  souls  on  fire, 
My  tongue  has  been  too  cold  in  Egypt's  praise — 
Queen  of  the  nations,  and  the  boast  of  times, 
Mother  of  science,  and  the  house  of  gods ; 
Scan^  can  I  open  wide  my  laboring  mind 
To  comprehend  the  vast  idea  big  with  arts  and  arms, 
So  boundless  is  its  fame.'*  * 

Among  the  distinguished  Africans  of  later  times 
are  Friedg,  of  JiTienna,  an  eminent  architect  and  musi- 
cian ;  Hannibal,  a  colonel  in  the  Russian  service, 
celebrated  for  his  mathematical  and  scientific  attain- 
ments ;  Lislet,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy ;  Amo,  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Wirtemberg;  Ignatius  Sancho,  of  our 

*  The  identity  of  the  negroes  with  the  ancient  Eg3rptians  has  been 
disputed,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  with  no  sufficient  reason. 
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own  country ;  and  Francis  Williams  of  Spanish  Town, 
Jamaica ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  sent  to  a  grammar- 
school  in  England  by  the  Duke  of  Montague,  after- 
wards to  Cambridge,  and  was  a  good  politidaD, 
mathematician,  and  poet.  His  Latin  poem  addreased 
to  General  Haldane  on  his  assumption  of  the  goven- 
ment  of  Jamaica  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  the  age.  There  are  also  the  names  of 
Toussaint,  Petion,  and  others  in  Hayti ;  Payanga  in 
South  America,  with  a  list  too  numerous  to'  recount. 

In  Jamaica  at  the  present  time  there  are  many  of 
the  descendants  of  Africa,  of  whose  names  delicacy 
forbids  the  mention,  but  who,  amidst  all  the  disadyan- 
tages  with  which  they  have  had  to  struggle,  do  not 
suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  talented  and 
accomplished  Europeans,  and  who,  had  they  been 
placed  in  more  favoured  circiunstances,  would  hare 
shone  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  any  age 
or  country.  The  sons  of  Ethiopia  hare  been  too  long 
despised  by  the  proud  descendants  of  a  more  fieiyonred 
fortune.  AH  classes  have  agreed  together  to  point  at 
them  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  to  hurl  towards  them  the 
missiles  of  reproach.  The  man  of  science  has  been 
too  ready  to  unite  with  the  more  flippant  accuser; 
learning  and  eloquence  have  descended  from  their 
elevation  to  assist  in  the  mean  assault;  rank  and 
station  have  joined  in  the  inglorious  crusade ;  half  the 
civilized  world,  smitten  with  the  demon  of  cu|Mdity, 
had  embarked  with  a  loathsome  zeal  in  the  unnatural 
strife.  But  other  times  are  gradually  opening,  and 
the  great  drama  of  African  fortunes  is  imperoeptiUy 
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shifting.  Hough  her  ancient  glory  lies  shrouded  be- 
hind the  doud  of  a  dim  mysterious  antiquity,  another 
era  is  about  to  dawn  upon  her  race,  and  a  brighter 
and  more  steady  radiance  than  that  which  she  has  lost 
to  settle  upon  her  history.  With  the  testimony  of 
distant  ages,  and  the  evidence  afforded  by  passing 
events,  it  will  be  difficult  for  any,  except  they  be  men 
possessed  of  unblushing  impudence,  to  persevere  in  the 
ungenerous  calumnies  repudiated  and  condemned. 

Proofe  of  the  claims  of  the  great  coloured  feunily  to 
intellectual  and  social  equality  with  those  of  a  more 
fitvoured  skin,  will  be  accimiulating  with  ever  aug- 
menting rapidity  amidst  the  new  influences  of  these 
passing  times.  The  most  sceptical  will  be  compelled 
to  jrield  to  the  attestation  of  daily  multiplying  facts, 
and  the  most  prejudiced  to  abandon  for  very  shame 
their  vicious  predilections  and  opinions.  The  oppressed 
ofl^ring  of  Ham  will  rise  at  the  life-giving  call  of 
Christianity,  and  meekly  array  themselves  in  beauty 
and  in  power.  Acquiring  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  a 
love  of  virtue,  they  will  receive  into  their  midst  the 
germ  of  all  vitality  and  the  secret  of  all  strength,  and 
the  period  is  not,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  so  remote  but 
that  some  promise  of  it  already  illumines  the  horizon. 
When  gently  led  forward  by  the  humane  of  every  nation 
they  shall,  under  the  egis  of  an  overshadowing  Provi- 
dence, ran  a  career  of  honourable  progression  in  all 
that  adorns  and  elevates  the  species,  with  the  boasting 
inhabitants  of  more  privileged  climes. 

To  realize  these  anticipations  nothing  is  required 
but  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  and  enlarged  scheme 
of  sound  education  among  the  more  respectable  classes 
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of  the  coloured  and  black  populatioiL  Tliese  adTtB- 
tages,  now  the  exclusiYe  inheritance  of  their  bredirenof 
a  fairer  skin,  must  be  extended  to  them,  and  seminaria 
of  learning  and  of  science  be  raised  and  conaecnited  to 
their  use. 

It  is  time  that  intelligent  and  aspiring  youth,  who 
are  distinguished  firom  others  only  by  their  outward 
hue,  had  the  means  of  assembling  in  halls  of  their  own, 
safe  firom  the  taunts  of  folly  and  of  pride.  Hie  esta- 
blishment  of  a  College  in  Jamaica,  after  the  modd 
of  Universitt  College  in  London,  by  no  means  an 
insuperable  task,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
the  descendants  of  Afirica  in  the  western  islands,*  and  do 
more  than  all  else  to  expose  to  the  ridicule  it  deserves 
the  senseless  distinction  which  it  is  the  study  of  so 
many  to  perpetuate  and  extend.  There  are  thou- 
sands in  England  who  would  rejoice  to  aid  in  so  ^xh 
rious  an  effort  to  elevate  the  coloured  and  black  popu- 
lation in  the  scale  of  learning,  and  to  raise  them  to  their 
just  and  proper  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earA, 
while  the  faintest  prospect  of  so  important  a  step  in  the 
path  of  improvement  inspires  the  breast  of  the  writer 
with  delight  To  this  desirable  object  he  b^  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  colour  alMtMud, 
and  of  high  and  honourable  minds  at  homcf 

It  would  be  the  most  glorious  compensation  the  Bri- 
tish public  could  award  the  descendants  of  Afirica  in 

*  The  importance  of  luch  an  ingfitution  to  the  ciTiliatioQ  of  Afiiea 
alio  would  be  incalculable. 

t  It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  a  natire  of  St  Domingo  lately  oblaintd 
the  higheft  honours  at  the  University  of  Pari%  and  that  a 
a  student  in  one  of  the  CoUeges  at  Cambridge. 
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Jamaica  (for  compensation  is  still  their  due),  were 
ihey  to  erect,  as  a  monument  of  emancipation,  a  semi- 
nary of  learning  of  ttus  description,  which,  indepen- 
dently of  benefits  of  a  higher  kind,  would  enable  our 
black  and  coloured  brethren  to  take  their  proper  rank 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  thus  not  only  wipe  away 
the  stigma  so  long  fixed  upon  them  by  infidel  philoso- 
phers, but  destroy  for  ever  the  pretext  which  is  urged 
for  their  degradation.  Some  years  since  the  writer 
published  addresses  on  this  important  subject  to  the 
middling  and  higher  classes  of  the  colony,  accompanied 
by  a  prospectus  of  such  an  establishment,  which  excited 
considerable  attention  and  sympathy. 

The  object,  however,  was  considered  impracticable, 
unaided  by  the  Christian  public  in  England.  Engaged 
as  that  public  was  in  endeavouring  to  abolish  slavery, 
pecuniary  aid  from  them  could  scarcely  be  expected, 
and  the  purpose  was  abandoned.  The  great  struggle 
with  slavery  having  at  length  so  successfully  termi- 
nated, and  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution  having 
greatiy  increased,  it  is  now  especially  desirable  that 
the  plan  should  be  carried  into  operation.  To  inform 
the  friends  of  the  African  race  more  particularly  of  its 
nature  and  object,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  aid  the  esta- 
blishment of  it,  particulars  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

"  What,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Mason  Good,  alluding 
to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Africa,  "  pro- 
duced the  difierence  we  now  behold?  What  has  kept 
the  Bambareens,*  like  the  Chinese,  nearly  in  a  station- 

*  **  The  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  of  which  Timbuctoo  is  the  capital,  it 
i«  tiippoeed,  was  as  completely  established  and  flourished  in  Caesar's 
time  as  at  the  present  moment." 
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ary  state  for,  perhaps,  upwards  of  two  thoosaiid  yean, 
and  has  enabled  the  rude  and  painted  Britons  to  be- 
come the  first  people  in  the  world,  the  most  raKywned 
for  arts  and  for  arms,  for  the  best  yirtues  of  the  beait, 
and  the  best  £BLculties  of  the  understanding  ?  Not  a 
difierence  in  the  colour  of  the  skin ;  but,  first,  the  pe- 
culiar favour  of  the  Almighty ;  next,  a  political  ooDsti- 
tution  which  was  sighed  for,  and  in  some  degree  pre- 
figured, by  Plato  and  Tully,  but  regarded  as  a  master^ 
piece  beyond  the  power  of  human  aooomplisfameot ; 
and,  lastly,  a  fond  and  fostering  cultivation  of  sdenoe 
in  every  ramification  and  department"* 

Numerous  as  are  the  common  schools  in  Jamaica, 
and  efficient  as  they  have  been  in  accomplishing  the 
objects  for  which  they  have  been  established,  it  cannot 
be  forgotten  that  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  yet  re- 
mains. It  is  estimated  that  full  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion are  yet  without  the  means  of  instruction :  a  reflec- 
tion which  becomes  the  more  painful  fix)m  the  circum- 
stance that,  during  the  last  two  years,  school  operaticms, 
instead  of  increasing,  have  greatly  diminished  through- 
out the  island  fi*om  want  of  funds.t 

*  Jamaica  Almanac. 

f  The  subjoined  official  document,  while  it  wiU  sustain  the  Rpi«- 
sentation  here  made  of  the  late  decrease  in  the  number  of  schools,  will, 
at  the  same  time,  show  the  progressive  advancement  of  education,  and 
its  occasional  interruptions,  from  the  year  1800  nearly  to  the  pRsat 
time: — 

<*  In  1800,  the  children  taught  in  all  (he  schools  in  Kingston,  indod- 
ing  Woolmer's,  which  was  then  the  only  public  school,  amountsd  to  315. 
They  increased  gradually,  but  slowly,  till  1831,  when  the  numbeis 
were  4088.  In  1832  they  decreased  to  3738.  In  1836  tlicy  amoimted 
to  7707;  in  1837  to  8753;  and  in  1842  the  numben 
already  staled,  to  6525/'-.Monung  Jounial,  Feb.  9,  1843. 
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The  greatest  calamity  at  this  crisis  of  the  history  of 
Freedom,  next  to  that  of  the  diminution  of  the  public 
means  and  ordinances  of  religion,  would  be  the  decrease 
of  school  instruction;  and  the  present  chapter  cannot 
be  concluded  without  presenting  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  Christian  public  to  continue  and  increase  their 
effinrts,  both  for  the  support  and  extension  of  these  in- 
stitutions, until,  fireed  from  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  establishment  of  new  settiements,  added  to  a  better 
apfnreciation  of  the  advantages  of  education,  parents 
will  be  able  and  willing  to  support  them,  independentiy 
of  foreign  aid. 
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l<fegro  Villages  in  Time  of  Slavery— Homet    Dif  of  Skpw   ff^ 
•onal  and  Domestic  Habits— LicentiousDesB — ^Polygamy — Iff  ifiiyi  ' 
TVeatment  of  Females — ^Indolence — Improvement  in  all  dieae  Re- 
spects— Opening  of  a  new  Town^p  under  Freedom — NttmlMr  cf 
new  Settlements  establi^had-HGrowiBg  Comfort  and  Pro^eritj  oltk 
Country — Evidences  of  these  results. 

The  negro  villages  were,  in  general,  situated  amongst 
groves  of  finit-trees,  presenting  to  the  eye  at  a  dis- 
tance, especially  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  siqn,  an 
appearance  very  far  from  forbidding ;  but  on  a  neai^ 
approach  they  were  unsightly,  and,  owing  to  the  offisn- 
sive  effluvia  arising  from  quantities  of  decayed  v^e- 
table  matter,  far  from  healthy.  The  houses  were 
thrown  together  without  any  pretence  to  order  or  ar- 
rangement; and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  wretched 
habitations.  They  consisted  of  posts  put  into  the 
ground  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet  asunder ;  the 
intermediate  space  being  closed  up  with  wattle,  daubed 
over  on  the  inside  with  mud.  In  some  instances  they 
were  divided  into  two  or  three  apartments,  but  thou- 
sands consisted  of  one  room  only.  This  served  the 
whole  of  the  family  for  all  domestic  uses.  At  m^^ 
all  huddled  promiscuously  round  a  fire  kindled  in  its 
centre ;   and  with  scarcely  any  other  covering  than 
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their  scanty  and  well-worn  daily  apparel,  they  sought 
the  refireshment  and  repose  necessary  for  a  renewal  of 
their  didly  toil.  A  few  wooden  bowls  or  calabashes,  a 
water-jar,  a  wooden  mortar  for  pounding  their  Indian 
com,  and  an  iron  pot  for  boiling  the  farrago  of  veget- 
able ingredients  which  composed  their  daily  meal, 
comprised  almost  all  their  furniture.  The  beds  used 
by  the  more  decent  and  civilixed  were  wooden  frames, 
with  a  mat  of  rough  material,  raised  about  a  foot 
from  the  earthen  floor,  and  their  covering  a  blanket. 
A  few  cottages  might  exhibit  a  somewhat  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  customs  of  civilized  society  ;  but  these 
were  exceptions  to  the  general  nde.  Each  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  piece  of  garden-ground,  and  the  vil- 
lage, in  general,  was  intersected  by  narrow,  straggling, 
and  dirty  lanes. 

The  dress  of  the  males  consisted  principally  of  a 
coarse  cap  or  hat,  and  a  pair  of  Osnaburgh  trousers, 
or  a  shirt  of  the  same  material ;  that  of  the  females  of  a 
handkerchief  tied  in  a  turban-like  manner  round  the 
head,  an  Osnaburgh  under-garment,  and  a  coarse  blue 
baize  petticoat.  Shoes  or  stockings  constituted  no  part 
of  their  apparel,  except  on  very  particidar  occasions. 

So  little  did  they  respect  the  decencies  of  life,  and 
so  little  were  these  observed  towards  them  by  their 
superiors,  that  boys  and  girls  of  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age  were  accustomed  to  work  together,  or  to  roam 
at  large,  entirely  destitute  of  covering.  In  this  state 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  employed  as  do- 
mestic servants.  Nor  was  it  unusual  for  both  sexes  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  in  stature  almost  men  and 
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women,  to  wait  at  table,  at  partiefl  compoaed  of  while 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  no  other  ooYerii^  than  a 
long  shirt,  or  a  loose  habit  of  a  similar  descriptioiL 

Multitudes  were  exceedingly  filthy  in  their  penons. 
Some  were  particular  in  their  diet,  and  flcrapakNidy 
clean  in  the  process  of  its  preparation ;  but  witli  otfaen 
cane-rats,  cats,  putrid  fish,  and  even  reptiles  and  ani- 
mals in  a  state  of  decomposition,  were  their  oommoD 
food.* 

The  sanctities  of  marriage  were  almost  unknown ; 
there  was  no  such  thing,  indeed,  as  legitimate  nuur- 
riage  among  the  slaves.  This  sacred  institute  was 
ridiculed  by  the  negroes,  and  regarded  as  JTiimic^l  to 
their  happiness.  Under  such  circumstances  the  slate 
of  society  can  be  easily  conceived.  Licentiousness  Ae 
most  degraded  and  unrestrained  was  the  order  of  tiie 
day.  Every  estate  on  the  island — every  negro  hot  was 
a  common  brothel :  every  female  a  prostitute,  and 
every  man  a  libertine.  Many  aged  individuals  have 
frequently  assured  tiie  writer  that  among  the  female 
slaves  there  were  ncme  who  had  not  sacrificed  all  pre- 
tensions to  virtue  before  they  had  attained  their  fiaiir- 
teenth  year  ;  whilst  hundreds  were  known  to  haTe  be- 
come mothers  before  they  had  even  entered  upoo  llidr 
teens.  Polygamy  was  also  common.  So  fisir  as  an 
agreement  between  themselves  was  conoemed,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  matrimonial  alliaooe ; 
but  their  afiection  was  liable  to  frequent  interrupdooB, 
and  divorces  were  consequendy  of  conmum  occnmioe; 
whilst  the  manner  in  which  the  ceremony  atlemfing  ikft 

*  Rate  were  a  oommoo  article  of  commerce  in  tke  pullie 
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^^ptter  vms  pt^rfnrmed,  was  not  a  little  singular,  and  far  i 
^Tmn  insignificant.  On  such  occasions  they  usually 
took  a  cotta,  a  circular  pad  formed  of  the  plan  tain-leaf, 
and,  dividing  it,  each  of  the  party  took  half.  Regard- 
ing tJie  circle  as  a  symbol  of  Eternity,  and  the  ring  of 
perpetual  love  and  fidelity,  it  was  a  ceremony  that  cer- 
tainly did  not  inaptly  express  their  eternal  disunion. 
Like  the  inhabitants  of  all  uncivilized  nations,  the  men 
treated  the  women  as  Inferior  in  the  scale  of  being  to 
themselves,  exercising  over  those  who  composed  their 
respective  harems  a  kind  of  petty  sovereignty.  The 
women  usually  cooked  the  food  of  their  acknowledged 
lords,  waited  upon  them  with  all  the  obsequiousness  of 
devoted  servants,  and  assisted  them  in  the  cultivaticm 
of  their  grounds,  and  the  sale  of  their  produce.  Some- 
times this  assumed  superiority  degenerated  into  the 
most  vcsatious  tyranny  ;  the  consequences  of  which 
were  often  terrible  in  Uic  display  of  furious  and  vindic- 
^■^  passions,  which  not  unfrequently  led  to  a  dissolu- 
BvHi  of  the  whole  relative  c^onnectlon.  Their  soc^l  con- 
dition was  therefore  deplorable.  Unameli  orated  by  any 
firm  domestic  ties,  their  homes,  if  such  they  could  be 
called,  were  embittered  by  all  the  dark  passions  of  the 
fallen  heart — by  "  liatred,  variance,  emulation,  wrath, 
strife,  envying,  revelling,  and  such  like." 

The  indolence  of  the  negro  race  has  ever  been  pro-  ] 
verbial:  hence  the  necessity,  as  their  enemies  have  I 
argtied,  of  the  frequent  application  of  the  whip,  and  ] 
various  other  modes  of  legalized  torture,  as  a  stimulus  I 
to  labour.  "  I  have  seen  some,"  says  Mr.  Long,  "  so  ^ 
exquisitely  indolent,  that  they  have  contracted  very  I 
bad  ulcers  on  their  feet,  by  suffering  multitudes  of  1 
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chigoes  to  nestle  and  generate  there,  rather  than  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  picking  them  out.'*  The 
general  idleness  of  the  people  is  usually  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  them 
during  slavery ;  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  repre- 
sentation is  correct.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered 
that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
then  placed,  they  had  not  a  single  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry. 

From  this  revolting  picture  we  turn  with  pleasure  to 
the  contrast  as  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  There  is  not  generally  so  great  an  im- 
provement in  the  size,  structure,  and  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  cottages  upon  estates  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  in  those  which  form  the  new  villages  that 
have  been  established  throughout  the  island  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  diflerence  is  striking.  Most 
of  these  are  in  all  respects  equal,  and  some  of  them 
superior,  to  the  tenancies  of  labourers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  England.  They  vary  in  size  with  the  number 
of  the  family.  In  general  they  are  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  length,  and  from  14  to  16  in  breadth.  They  are 
either  neatly  thatched,  or  shingled  with  pieces  of  hard 
wood  hewn  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  slates.  Some 
are  built  of  stone  or  wood  ;  but  the  generality  are  an 
improvement  on  those  on  estates,  being  plastered  also 
on  the  outside,  and  white-washed.  Many  are  onut- 
mented  with  a  portico  in  front  to  screen  the  sitting- 
apartment  from  the  Sim  and  rain  :  while,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air,  as  well  as  to  add  to  their  appear- 
ance, all  of  them  exhibit  either  shutters  or  j^alofoaies, 
painted  green,  or  small  glass  windows.  There  is  umiilfy 
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^KA  sleeping-apartnient  at  eatti  end,  and  a  sitUng-room  I 
■  '   in  tie  centre.     The  floors  are  in  most  instances  ter-  ] 
raced,  although  boarded   ones  for  slecping-r 
Ixtcoming  commoD.     Many  of  tfae  latter  contain  good  I 
mahogany  bedsteads,  a  wasb-faand  Btond,  a  looking- 
^K^ass,  and  cbairs.     Tbe  middle  apartment  is  usually 
P   iimiisbed  with  a  sideboard,  displaying  sundry  articles  ' 
of  crockery-ware,  some  decent-looking  tliairs,  and  not 
unfrequently  wilb  a  few  broad-sheets   of  the  Tract 
Society  hung  round  the  walls  in  neat  frames  of  cedar. 
r  cooking  food,  and  otber  domestic  purposes,  a  little  I 
0  is  erected  at  the  back  of  the  cottage, 
!  are  also  arranged  tbe  various  conveniences  for  I 
iping  domestic  stock.     The  villages  are  Imd  out  in 
'  order,  being  divided   into  lots  more  or  less 
icted  by  roads  or  streets.     The  plots  arc  usually 
I  the  form   of  an   oblong  square.     The  cottage  is 
■  ntnated  at  an  etiual  distance  from  each  side  of  the 
allotment,  and  at  about  eight  or  ten  feet,  more  or  less, 
from  tbe  public  tboroughfarc.    The  piece  of  ground  in 
front  is,  in  some  instances,  cultivated  in  tbe  style  of  a 
European  garden :  displaying  rose-bushes,  and  other   ' 
flowering  shrubs  among  the  choicer  vegetable  produc- 
tions; wliile  the  remainder  is  covered  with  all  the  sub- 
stantial vegetables  amd  fruits  of  the  toimtry.  Iieteroge- 
neously  intermixed.     In  this  description  there  is  an  I 
I'speeial  reference  to  the  settlement  at  Sligoville*— 
view  of  which  is  here  annexed. 
^^  This  township  was  commtmced  in  1835,  anticipativG  ' 
^^Hkthe  necessity  that  would  exist  for  such  establish- 
^^HptA  in  the  incipient  operations  of  freedom,  both  as  a 

^^^^Jjuned  in  hiiiiuur  oribcManjuis  SligD,«rbeii  Govcitiurar  Ji 
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refuge  for  the  peasantry,  and  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  country. 

The  representation  being  partiaDy  given  frcmi  me- 
mory may  not  be  so  correct  in  some  of  its  details  as 
could  have  been  desired ;  but  the  object  for  whidi  it  is 
designed  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  town- 
ship as  to  its  situation,  appearance,  and  character. 
Tliese  remarks  equally  apply  to  the  representation  of 
Clarkson  Town  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 

The  following  testimony  was  borne  to  the  former 
a  few  months  since  by  a  medical  gentleman  in  a  private 
communication  to  a  friend  in  England : — *^  I  visited 
Sligoville,  and  remained  there  a  week.  Every  allot- 
ment of  land  is  now  sold,  and  many  of  the  people  are 
applying  in  vain  for  more.  This  township  is  m  a  veiy 
prosperous  condition.  The  canes,  provisions,  and  fruit, 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  island.  Many 
of  the  settlers  had  not  a  penny  when  they  came ;  but 
they  worked,  and  paid  tor  the  land  by  its  produce. 
They  have  erected  comfortable  cottages,  and  are  now 
living  in  perfect  happiness,  as  far  as  human  happiness 
can  be  perfect.  They  have  no  anxieties ;  and  are  emi- 
nently grateful,  both  to  Christians  who  worked  fbr^ 
and  to  the  God  who  gave  them  freedom." 

A  sketch  of  Clarkson  Town,  with  the  drcmnstanoes 
attending  its  opening,  may  serve  to  convey  a  still  more 
correct  idea  of  the  progress  of  social  improvemoit 
throughout  the  country. 

This  township  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  long  valley  or  glade,  formed  by  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  rearing  their  summits  to  the  doudb,  and 
nearly  meeting  at  their  base.    Beheld  fixnn  a  moantttn 
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pass  immediately  in  Ae  rear  of  Ae  settlement,  two  or 
three  sugar-estates  are  visible  in  the  distance ;  and 
beyond  them,  by  an  accommodation  of  the  foreground 
to  avoid  obstruction  from  the  trees  which  are  in  pro- 
cess of  being  cleared  away  are  seen  the  towns  of 
Kingston  and  Port  Royal;  whilst,  as  an  additional 
element  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the  picture,  the  ports 
disclose  their  shipping,  and  the  harbour  the  small  craft, 
that  are  perpetually  skimming  to  and  fro  over  its  sur- 
face, with  now  and  then  a  merchantman  or  man-of-war 
homeward  or  outward  bound. 

The  settlement  is  already  of  considerable  extent, 
and  is  gradually  increasing.  The  cottages  are  of 
comfortable  size,  containing  about  three  rooms  each, 
and  are  very  substantially  built.  The  township  con- 
tains at  present  but  three  principal  streets,  one  of 
which,  by  an  angle  in  its  centre,  is  divided  into  two, 
named  Victoria  and  Albert.  Along  these,  leaving  a 
piece  of  garden-ground  in  front,  the  cottages  are 
ranged  on  either  side,  at  equal  distances. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  opening  the  township 
took  place  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1842.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  people  were  attracted  by  the  occa- 
sion ;  and,  as  its  principal  objects  were  to  seciure  an 
opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  administering 
advice,  accommodation  for  a  large  auditory  had  been 
provided  beneath  a  cluster  of  old  forest-trees,  on  the 
mountain-side,  and  in  a  situation  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  settlement.  It  was  a  most  romantic 
spot — the  mountains  forming  an  amphitheatre,  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs  of  varied  foliage  and  beauty, 
arresting  the  clouds  as  they  floated  along  the  sky. 
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^  With  thicket  oTergrown,  groteique  and  wild. 
Access  denied,  and  overhead  up  grew 
Insuperable  heights  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar  and  branching  palm/* 

whilst  their  sides,  and  the  extended  and  lovely  Talley 
below,  presented  in  beautiful  contrast  a  garden  re- 
claimed from  the  wide  waste  around  by  the  arts  of 
peaceful  industry. 

In  consequence  of  the  reverberation  of  sound  along 
the  narrow  defile  which  the  township  occupies,  a  shout 
of  the  voice  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  attract  the 
company  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Accordingly,  at  tiie 
appointed  hour,  the  words,  "  Come  to  prayers,"  being 
vociferated  two  or  three  times  by  one  of  the  most  ro- 
bust and  active  of  the  villagers,  who  ascended  the 
summit  of  a  detached  hill  for  the  purpose,  every  indi- 
\idual  in  the  settlement  was  seen  wending  his  way  to 
this  rural  sanctuary ;  the  aged  and  infirm  supporting 
themselves  on  a  stafi;  and  others  more  vigorous  climb- 
ing the  steep  ascent  with  quick  and  eager  step :  all,  at 
the  same  time,  with  countenances  that  betokened  the 
pleasure  which  such  a  simimons  had  created. 

The  pulpit  was  a  rude  table,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  situated  close  to  the  huge  trunk  of  one  of 
the  group  of  trees  already  mentioned.  The  hear«9 
were  seated  almost  in  semicircles  on  planks  affixed  to 
uprights  placed  in  the  ground,  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  wide-spread  branches,  altogether  presenting  a  most 
novel  and  interesting  spectacle. 

The  writer  commenced  the  services,  and  deliv^ned 
an  address  containing,  as  is  usual  on  such  oocasioos, 
advice  on  the  subject  of  personal  and  relative 
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lurgiiig  on  all  present  the  adyantages  of  a  oonscientaouB 
and  fidthfdl  discharge  of  tliem,  both  as  eridenoes  of 
their  jnety  towards  God,  and  as  necessary  causes  of 
their  temporal  prosperity  and  hapjnness.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Ddwson  preached  an  energetic  and  qipro- 
priate  discourse,  relating,  in  an  espedal  manner,  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  hearers.  The  service  was 
then  closed  by  prayer  and  praise. 

These  preliminary  engagements  being  ended,  the 
writer  proceeded  to  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  town, 
and  accordingly  proposed  its  being  called  ^^  Clarkson 
Town,"  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  philanthrojust  of 
that  name,  to  whose  long  and  untiring  efibrts  on  behalf 
of  the  African  race  the  great  boon  of  emancipation 
was  mainly  to  be  attributed,  detailing  some  of  the 
difficulties  this  venerable  man  had  to  encounter,  and 
the  sacrifices  he  was  called  to  make,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  arduous  work,  deducing  from  the  whole  his  pre- 
eminent claim  to  their  most  grateful  remembrance. 

This  address  was  received  with  cordial  responses, 
and  the  designation,  ^^  Clarkson  Town,"  by  men, 
women,  and  children  united,  resounded  throughout 
the  valley.  **  The  venerable  Clarkson,  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  tiie  great  work  of  securing  liberty  to  the 
slave  I  May  they  live  to  hear  of  still  greater  triumphs 
of  their  philanthropy !  May  they  persevere  in  their 
benevolent  efibrts  until  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  shall 
perish  in  every  land ;  and  may  they  be  at  last  crowned 
with  immortal  honour  and  happiness  in  heaven  I"  was 
repeated  by  the  crowd  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  followed  by  loud  and  long-continued  cheering. 

A  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 

L  3 
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establishment  of  the  township,  tc^ether  with  die  ktt&ig 
incidents  which  had  hitherto  marked  its  history,  was 
then  read :  an  extract  from  whidi,  deogned  eqiecialty 
to  show  the  advantages  of  its  locality,  is  here  subjcnDed. 

^^  Although  the  settlement  is  at  present  small  and 
insignificant,  it  is  probable  it  may  soon  beoome  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  and  importance,  as  a  pLuk  is 
conceived  of  cutting  a  canal  from  a  little  above  King- 
stem  harbour  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  which 
the  town  is  located — a  design  which,  if  executed,  will 
be  of  almost  inccmceivable  advantage  to  the  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood,  bring  a  vast  tract  of  land  into 
cultivation  now  abandoned  in  morass,  aflbrd  fiualities 
for  the  conveyance  of  produce  from  the  adjoining 
parishes,  and  thereby  increase  cultivation  in  them  to 
an  extent  hitherto  unprecedented. 

'^  May  this  in£ant  township  rise  under  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  and  may  its  inhabitants,  to  the  most 
distant  posterity,  united  in  bonds  of  Christian  love  and 
fellowship,  be  as  one  frunily,  with  one  feeling  to  pnmipt 
and  one  principle  to  govern !  " 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  concluded,  the  writer 
proceeded  to  name  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  arriving 
at  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  principal  street,  he 
pre£au^  the  designation  by  a  short  address,  congrata- 
lating  the  peasantry  on  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign, 
in  desiring  the  association  of  Her  Majesty's  name  and 
that  of  her  Royal  consort  (a  general  case  in  all  the 
new  townships)  with  their  social  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. And  on  his  saying  aloud,  '^  I  name  this  street 
^  Victoria,'  in  honour  of  our  beloved  soverrign,  by 
whose  gracious  will  and  pleasure  the  great  boon  of 
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^■gfiteedom  was  bestowed  iipon  you  and  yuur  children,"  I 
"  -sll  united  in  loud  a»d  auL-cesgive  cheers,  followed  by   ' 
singing  iii  chorus  two  or  tliree  reraea  of  the  NatJon&l 
Anthem.     The   circuinatancea  attending  the   naming 
^  -of  tlif  street  in  honour  of  Prince  Albert  were  ^miiar, 
^ft^as  were  also  those  which  accompaJiied  the  naming  of 
P'die  remainder,  among  which  was  "  Giimey-street,"  in 
remembrance  of  Joseph  J.  Gumey.  Esq.,  who,  as  de-  J 
scribed  in  his  '  \Vinter  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1841,'  I 
visited  the  settlement  and  was  deliglited  both  with  its    ' 
appearance,  and  Uie  manners,  intelligence,  and  hospi- 
tality of  the  people." 

At  the  cnneiusion  of  tlie  bnainess  of  the  day  the  two  j 
miiusters  who  conducted  the  ceremonies,  together  with  I 
die  friends  who  accompanied  them,  retired  loaded  1 
_  with  caresses  and  fallowed  by  benedictions  until  the 
lltlteresting  spot  bad  vanished  from  their  sight.  Tlie 
»uld  not  help  spetrulating,  as  he  paced  the 
iding  solitary  asrent  to  bb  home,  on  the  emotions  | 
r  which  the  venerable  Clarkaon  and  his  noble  eo-  I 
tdjutore  in  the  cause  of  Africnjit  liberty  would  have  I 
been  the  subjects  had  they  hut  witnessed  the  seem — had  I 
they  beheld  the  activity  and  light-heartednesB  mani-  I 
fested  both  by  yonng  and  old,  from  the  earliest  dawn  I 
of  day.  Had  tliey  beai-d  their  mutual  salutations—  I 
their  hearty  cheers  and  enthusiastic  benedictions  oq  I 
llie  instruments  of  their  deliverance  from  temporal  and  I 
spiritual  bondiige !     Had  they  but  seen  the  evidence*  I 

fir  industry  and  providence— of  their  contentment  I 
[ipptness — these  nuble-minded  men  and  women  I 
have  required  no  other  recompense,  they  could  J 
■   Wmin  m  ibe  Wni  Indlc^  p.  1 16.  ■ 
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have  desired  no  higher  honour.  Nor  will  their  names 
or  their  deeds  ever  be  forgotten — ^they  will  descend  to 
succeeding  generations  embalmed  in  the  grateful  recol- 
lection of  the  whole  posterity  of  Ham,  when  the  memo- 
rials of  the  tyrants  that  oppressed  them  shall  have 
perished. 

The  number  of  similar  settlements  that  have  been 
established  since  the  period  of  emancipation,  and  the 
extent  of  such  freeholds,  is  almost  incredible*  It  is 
difficult  at  present  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of 
either,  but  on  a  rough  calculation  the  villages  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  from  150  to  200, 
or  the  number  of  acres  of  land  piurchased  at  less  than 
100,000.  Equally  imperfect  must  be  any  general 
statistics  respecting  them.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  number  of  heads  of  families  who  have  pur- 
chased land  is  about  10,000,*  and  the  number  of  oot- 

*  As  a  proof  that  the  above  calculation  ii  not  exaggerated,  an  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  If  arch  23, 1849^  by 
Lord  Stanley  (tlie  present  Colonial  Secretary),  is  here  inserted :-—«  The 
next  statement  be  (Lord  Stanley)  would  read  to  the  IkoM^  was  by  a 
Stipendiary  Magistrate.  He  said  it  would  appear  wooderfbl  how  so 
much  had  been  accomplished  in  the  island,  in  building,  planting^  and 
digging,  and  making  fences,  without  a  cessation  of  labour  oo  the  part  of 
the  population.  The  reason  was,  that  the  emaocipalian  from  bondage 
to  new  hopes,  new  desires,  and  new  responsibilities,  streDgtbened  the 
exertions  of  the  negro,  and  enabled  him  to  labour  in  bis  own  plantstioo, 
and  to  spare  time  to  labour  in  the  plantations  of  others.  And  to  that 
statement  was  attached  a  most  singular  document,  which  showed  the 
number  in  one  parish,  not  of  those  who  had  hmded  poswinns,  bat  of 
those  who  had  entered  their  names  as  being  the  owners  of  picyeity  liable 
to  taxation,  and  who  had  stated  their  willingness  as  fice  men  to  besr 
their  proportion  of  the  public  imposts.  In  that  parish,  in  1836,  tiieie 
,were  317  names;  in  1810,  1321;  and  in  1841,  1866:  and  thennmba 
of  freeholders,  who  had  become  freeholders  by  their  accamolations  and 
industry  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  was  in  1838, 21 14 ;  and  in  the  qace 
of  two  years,  in  1840,  their  number  had  increased  to  7340.** 
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tages  erected  about  3000.  The  amount  paid  for  laud 
thus  purchased  is  estimated  at  70,000/.,  and  the  value 
of  the  houses  100,000/.,  thus  making  the  total  cost  of 
land  purchased  by  the  peasantry  in  the  course  of  four 
years,  and  of  cottages  erected  by  them,  170,000/. 

The  names  which  these  simple-minded  villagere 
attach  to  their  impretending  dwellings,  though  a  trifling 
incident,  is  not  without  interest,  as  one  of  the  lighter 
indications  of  their  progress  in  social  taste  and  im- 
provement    A  specimen  of  these  is  here  given. 


Victoria 
Happy  Home 
Comfort  Caatle 
Content 
Pleasant  Hill 
Industry 
Happy  Wood 
Canaan 

Occasion  Call* 
Mount  Zion 
Envy  Not 
Happy  Hut 


Albert 
Free  Come 
Thankful  HiU 
Happy  Grove 
Good  Hope 
Content  my  Own 
Happiness 
Jane's  Delight 
Save  Rent 
Paradise 
Heart's  Love 
Come  See 


Adelaide 

Fisherman's  Home 
Happy  HiU 
Freedom 

Campbell's  Delight 
Liberty  Content 
Thank  God  to  see  it 
Comfortable  Garden 
Happy  Retreat 
You  no  come  I  no  go  f 
A  Little  of  my  Own 
Pleasant  Farm 


Among  the  appellations  by  which  the  villages  them- 
selves are  distinguished  are  the  following : — 


Victoria 

Albert 

Adelaide 

Normanby 

Sligoville 

Wilberforce 

Vale  Lionel 

Clarkson 

Macauley 

Buxton 

Brougham 

Harvey 

Gumey 

Sturge 

Thompioiu 

*  Becase  him  have  *cBsion.  On  asking  a  good  man  who  had  given 
this  designation  to  his  freehold  its  meaning,  he  replied — **  If  any  person 
have  business  wid  me,  him  can  come  in;  but  if  him  don't  want  me  in 
pottickler,  me  no  wanti  him  company,  and  him  no  'casion  to  come." 

f  "  If  you  don't  come  to  trouble  me,  I  don't  go  to  trouble  you.** 
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As  on  evideace  of  tlic  iiDprovonent  whirh  haa  taken 
(ikce,  the  decencies  of  society  are  no  longer  oatrs^ 
by  insuificient  and  filthy  apparel.  Seldom,  indeed,  ti 
an  itidi^-idual  sepn,  especially  on  tbe  Sabbath,  rxatfi 
ill  tbe  most  becoming  attire, — in  every  respect  « 
good  a^  that  worn  by  persons  of  the  same  cla^  (luring 
the  summer  in  England.  The  dress  of  the  women  ge- 
nerally consists  of  a  printed  or  white  cotton  gown,  witli 
a  white  handkerchief  tied  in  a  tnrban-Uke  manner  roond 
t]ieir  heads,  and  a  neat  straw  hat  trimmed  with  wlnir 
riband :  while  some,  especially  the  young  w-anwB, 
wear  straw  bonnets  and  white  muslin  dresses.  Tli* 
improvement  has  extended  itself,  not  simply  to  tbe 
mere  article  of  dress,  but  also  to  its  condition. 


ii 
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^nnifermljr  distiiigaithed  for  its  cleanliness,  whilst  the   I 
economy  with  which  it  is  preserved  in  a  climate  where,  I 
from  insects  and  other  eauaes,  it  is  so  liable  to  destmc- 
tion,  is  truly  remarkable. 

On  occasions  when  their  best  garments  are  to  bo 
worn,  sudi  as  on  the  Sabbath,  at  fimcrals,  at  meetings 
of  £nendHfaip,  and  during  the  public  holidays,  tliey  are 
carried  to  the  spot  by  each  iudiWdual  respectively  in  a  i 
basket  on  the  head,  and  no  sooner  does  the  occasion   ' 
cease  than  they  are  as  carefully  re-placed  in  the  basket, 
eleaneil,  and  consigned  again  to  the  family  chest.    Con- 
trary to  tile  prevailing  opinion  in  England,  the  tast«  of  | 
the  females  is  no  longer  charactenHed  by  a  love  of  J 
gaudy  colours. 

From  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  qualities  ] 
by  which  the  female  sex  is  so  conspicuouely  adorned  in 
Britain  should  be  equally  displayed  by  these  daughters 
i^f  Ethiopia.  Modesty,  a  sense  of  shame,  together  with 
11  refined  and  delicate  sensibility,  are  however  becoming 
increasingly  apparent. 

The  savage  custom  of  impaling  and  eating  reptiles 
and  luiclean  animals  no  longer  exists.     Polygamy  is 
now  highly  disreputable,  and  is  universally  regarded  not 
only  as  sinful,  hut  as  subversive  of  social  interests  and 
domestic  happiness;  nor  lees  so  are  concubinage  and 
general  licentjousneae.     Since  the  celebration  of  mar-  , 
riage  by  mi^ionarius   of  all  denominations  hue  been  J 
legalized — wlucb  riglit  was  conceded  to  dissenters  in 
general  by  an  Act  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature   i 
on  the  2nd  of  December,   1840— the  ceremony  has 
become  so  common  us  to  be  an  almost  daily  occur-  I 
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rence.  Out  of  a  popiilation  of  420,000,  not  fewer 
'  than  14,840  marriages  have  taken  place  annually  rinoe 
that  period,  being  a  proportion  of  one  in  29;  in- 
deed, everywhere  marriage  is  now  the  rule,  and  con- 
cubinage the  exception.* 

Their  ideas  of  the  marriage  state  are  entirely 
changed.  It  is  now  associated  with  everything  vir- 
tuous and  honourable  in  human  conduct.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  when  a  married  man  is  charged 
with  inconsistency  and  sin  of  any  kind,  that  surprise 
should  be  expressed  on  the  ground  of  his  having  entered 
into  that  relation ;  while  those  who  worthily  discharge 
its  duties  and  obligations  are  invariably  regarded  as 
individuals  deserving  the  highest  respect  and  esteem. 

In  some  districts,  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
newly-married  pair  return  to  the  plantation  or  a  newly- 
formed  village  are  peculiarly  interesting ;  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants,  together  with  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances from  the  neighbourhood,  go  out  to  meet  them 
attired  in  their  best  garments,  and  forming  themselves 
into  two  parallel  lines,  through  which  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  their  attendants,  pass,  shake  them 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  invoke  a  thousand  blessings 
on  their  union.  In  other  instances,  no  sooner  is  the  ap- 
proach of  the  party  announced  than  they  are  immedi- 
ately siuToimded,  and  the  ear  is  filled  with  the  clamour 
of  congratulation.  The  first  appearance  of  a  negro  pair 
at  the  House  of  God  after  the  ceremony,  usually  pre- 
sents an  interesting  scene.  *^God  bless  you,  my  sister, 
my  broder,  my  friend  I  me  wish  you  much  joy  1"  accom- 
panied by  other  external  signs  of  sympathy  which  none 

*  See  Candler*!  Journal,  p.  33. 
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bat  the  negro  race  can  iso  eloquently  and  beautifully 
express,  are  uttered  in  concert  by  multitudes  of  voices. 

Nor  are  the  principles  by  which  the  conjugal,  pa- 
rental, and  filial  relations  are  sustained,  either  imper- 
fectly understood  or  fiuntly  developed* 

Mutual  harmony  and  tenderness,  every  mild  virtue 
and  soft  endearment,  which  gives  to  home  itssoUiceand 
its  charm,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  lovely  exercise  in  many 
a  negro  fiunily.  Comparatively  humble  as  are  their 
thatched  and  mud-walled  cottages,  they  are  associated 
in  the  minds  of  their  sable  tenants  with  pleasures 
that  never  cloy,  and  which  leave  neitiier  stain  nor  sting 
behind.  **  Many  a  family  presents  a  group  wortiiy  of 
the  painter's  pencil  and  the  poet's  song — a  scene  to  ex- 
cite the  patriot's  hope  and  the  Christian's  joy — a  scene 
which  ministering  spirits  view  with  high  complacency, 
and  a  living  sanctuary  where  the  promised  presence  of 
the  Saviour  dwells."  Amidst  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath 
evening,  after  their  return  from  the  House  of  God, 
ottea  is  such  a  family  seen  sitting  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  which  overhang  their  cottage,  engaged  in 
sin^g  a  hymn  or  in  listening  to  the  reading  of  the 
Soriptures,  or  religious  tracts,  ^'  none  daring  to  make 
them  afraid." 

**  Embosomed  in  his  home 
He  shares  the  fragal  meal  with  those  he  lores ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God.'* 

A  surprising  improvement  is  apparent  in  the  man- 
ners and  intercourse  of  tl^e  people  at  large.  They  no 
longer  exhibit  their  former  imcouth  address  and  their 
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sullen  aspect  and  carriage,  Imt  are  respectfiil  to  iim 
superiors,  graceful  in  their  manners,  and  social  in  llieir 
dispositions.  They  never  £bu1  to  return  an  act  of  cifil- 
ity  even  to  a  stranger  on  the  public  road,  though  tfaej 
may  be  groaning  beneath  the  heaviest  burdens,  and 
seldom  are  they  known  to  otkr  an  insult  except  under 
circumstances  of  great  provocation. 

Towards  each  other  they  manifest  a  politeness  and 
respect  sometimes  approaching  to  extravagance.  Hie 
lowest  of  the  peasantry  seldom  meet  without  exdiang- 
ing  salutations,  accompanied  in  general  by  mutual 
inquiries  after  the  health  of  each  other's  families. 
This  practice  is  so  general  that  among  friends  its  ac- 
cidental violation  has  oft;en  led  to  unpleasant  oonte- 
quences  when  not  followed  by  an  apology.  Gralitiide 
for  favours  received,  respect  for  old  age,  love  of  dt^ 
spring,  generous  compassion  for  the  distressed,  ar- 
dent  and  disinterested  friendship,  have,  by  the  most 
prejudiced  writers,  been  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  redeeming  qualities  of  the  African  character; 
qualities  the  development  of  which  is  daily  becoming 
increasingly  manifest. 

However  justly  the  charge  of  indolence  and  impro- 
vidence was  formerly  brought  against  the  peasantry  (rf 
Jamaica,  it  is  now  no  longer  of  general  application. 

The  term  indolent  can  only  be  applied  to  the  blade 
population  in  the  absence  of  remunerating  employment 
But  even  then  they  labour  in  their  own  proviaon 
grounds.  Jamaica  peasants  loitering  along  tlie  roads,— 
associated  in  groups  in  their  villages  for  the  pufpoae  of 
idle   gossip, — ^lounging    about    their   resideneesi* 
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apmXing  their  time  aiid  money  at  tafena  or  places  of 
aiiiukr  reeort*  are  seldom  to  be  foimd. 

On  retnnniig  from  their  daily  labour  the  men  almost 
umfinmly  employ  themselTes  in  cultiTating  their  own 
grounds  or  in  improring  their  own  little  frediolda,  and 
the  women  in  culinary  and  other  domestic  purposes 
until  driTen  to  their  frugal  repast  and  to  repose  by 
darkness  and  fiitigne.  As  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
peo]de,  making  allowance  for  the  influence  of  dimate, 
no  peasantry  in  the  world  can  display  more  dieerfid 
and  perseyering  industry.  These  fiusts  have  not  only 
been  confirmed  by  missionaries  and  disinterested  men 
throuj^ut  the  island,  as  well  as  by  Messrs.  Gumey, 
Candler,  and  other  philanthropic  and  highly  respect- 
able travellers,  but  by  the  public  journals  of  the 
colonists  themselves, — ^journals  which  are  considered 
the  organs  of  the  most  respectable  portions  both  of  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  communities. 

Hie  editor  of  the  Jamaica  Morning  Journal,  a  high 
authority,  so  lately  as  the  17th  of  February  of  the 
{H-esent  year,  thus  speaks : — 

**  The  colony  remains  in  that  quiescent  condition 
which  is  so  fiivourable  to  improvement,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  as  the  result  of  this  state  of 
things,  the  impetus  which  has  been  ^ven  to  the  agri- 
cultoral  societies,  and  the  formation  of  literary  ones. 
We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  such  vigorous 
eflbrts  put  forth  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  and 
of  agriculture  as  have  been  within  the  last  few  months. 

^  Except  as  to  the  want  of  labourers,  we  have  no 
complaints ;  and,  whether  regarded  sodally  or  politi- 
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cally,  the  state  of  Jamaica  at  present  is  as  fiiyoiirable 
as  could  be  desired  by  the  most  ardent  lorer  of  peace 
and  quiet.  The  planters  are  looking  forward  to  lai^ 
crops,  and  are  cheered  by  the  hope  that  they  will  yet 
be  enabled  to  recover  themselves  from  the  almost 
ruinous  effects  of  the  late  drought." 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  from  various 
circumstances  will  be  regarded  as  important  and  deci- 
sive. It  is  contained  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Stanley, 
and  read  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1842. 
Six  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe's government,  he  said,  '*  The  present  condidcm  of 
the  peasantry  in  Jamaica  is  very  striking.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  any  peasantry  had  so  many  comforts,  ot 
so  much  independence.  Their  behaviour  was  peaceable^ 
and  in  some  respects  cheerful.  They  were  found  to 
attend  divine  service  in  good  clothes,  many  of  them 
riding  on  horses.  They  sent  their  children  to  school, 
and  paid  for  their  schooling^  and  not  only  attended  the 
churches  of  their  different  communities,  but  subscribed 
for  their  respective  churches.  Their  piety  was  remark- 
able; and  he  was  happy  to  add,  that  in  some  respects 
they  deserved  what  they  had.  They  were  generaUy 
well  ordered  and  free  from  crime^  had  much  improved 
in  their  habits,  and  were  constant  in  their  attendance  on 
divine  worship  themselves,  and  in  the  attendance  of 
their  children^  and  were  willing  to  pay  the  expenK$y 

The  following  graphic  description  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  Jamaica,  by  J.  J.  Gumey,  Esq.,  wiQ  not 
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only  form  an  appropriate  ocmcIiiBioQ  to  the  present  chap- 
ter, bat  at  the  same  time  illnstrate  and  confirm  its 
statements : — '*  Hie  imports  of  the  island  are  rapidly 
increasing ;  trade  improying ;  the  towns  ihriying ;  new 
Tillages  rising  up  in  eyery  direction ;  property  much 
enhanced  in  value  ;  well-managed  estates  prodn(ftiYe 
and  profitable ;  expenses  of  management  diminished ; 
short  methods  of  labour  adopted ;  provisions  cultivated 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever ;  and  the  people,  wherever 
they  are  properly  treated,  industrious,  contented,  and 
gradually  accumulating  wealth.  Above  all,  education 
is  rapidly  spreading;  the  morals  of  the  community 
improving ;  crime  is  in  many  districts  disappearing ; 
and  Christianity  asserting  her  sway  with  vastly  aug- 
mented force  over  the  mass  of  the  population.  Cease 
firom  all  attempts  to  oppose  the  current  of  justice  and 
mercy — ^remove  every  obstruction  to  the  fair  and  full 
working  of  freedom — and  the  bud  of  Jamaica's  pros- 
perity, already  fragrant  and  vigorous,  will  soon  burst 
into  a  glorious  flower."* 

*^ Say  what  avaird,  till  Freedom*! heavnly  band 
Deig^n'd  to  lerisit  this  forsaken  land, 
Tliat  spicy  forests  here  their  burthens  bear, 
And  the  rich  pine  perfumes  its  native  air, 


*  It  is  delightful  to  add  that  this  state  of  things  continues  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  present  6ovenx)r, 
the  Earl  of  Elgin^  in  a  reply  to  an  address  presented  to  him  when 
performing  a  tour  of  the  Island,  dated  Lucea,  April  8,  1843: — 
« I  have  observed  with  inuch  gratification  the  perfect  cordiality  which 
sabsifts  between  all  classes  and  denominations  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  the  islaiid ;  and,  large  as  were  my  expectations,  they  have  been  sur* 
pMsed  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country.'* 
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Thai,  void  and  saplMi  in  lev  h:rom^d  fidkk 
Here  the  full  reed  diyine  ambroeia  yields ; 
For  loDg  her  fate  the  haplcM  island  wept. 
Whilst  oer  her  plains  the  Hjdim  slaTcry  awept; 
Ttom  shore  to  shore  the  groving  ruin  spread. 
And  Justice  died,  and  If ercj,  frightened,  fled. 
Till  Freedom  l>ade  at  length  these  horron  cease, 
And  caird  to  joy,  and  brodMifaood,  and  peace. 
Oh,  think,  late  lords  of  slaves,  what  numbcft  growi 
lo  all  the  pangs  from  which  jou  freed  your  own ; 
Think  too,  late  bondsmen,  and  with  pity  mdt. 
How  millions  feel  what  you  have  felt!** 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MORAL  STATE  AND  ASPECTS  OF  SOCIETY. 

Different  Tribetof  African*— Peculiar  Characleriitici  of  each— Immoral 
Teiidenqr  of  their  Amureroetili — FuiiprBli— Supmtitioii* — Charac- 
lariMic  Vicei — ContiaW  pretented  by  the  presnit  Stale  of  Thing*— 
Dfaciiptinnora  Fuiietol  ai  now  cnmluct«i — Cauwi  of  the  late  jianial 
ReviTAl  at  Obeiim  nuJ  Myalinu— Decrease  of  Crime. 

Sbctios  I. — Imported,  as  the  slaves  Driginally  were, 
from  such  an  inunenae  contineat  as  that  of  Africa,  the 
regions  whence  they  were  supplied  extending  20<X)  miles  ■ 
from  north  to  south,  and  600  from  east  to  west,  in- 
habited by  various  nations,  differing  materially  from  ' 
each  other  in  civilization,  religion,  matmera,  and  cua-  , 
^-  toms,  it  ntay  be  inferred  that  their  tempers  and  ilispo- 
^Utions  would  also  vary  according  to  the  circumstances 
rili  ^  tribe  or  nation  to  which  tlicy  belonged.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  tribes  brought  into  the 
cotoay  were  the  Mandlngoes,  the  Foulaba,  and  others, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the 
Rio  Grande ;  the  \\lLidahs,  or  Papaws,  the  Eboes,  the 
Congoes,  the  Angolas,  tlie  Commantees,  and  the  Mo- 
eoes,  from  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea.  The  Mandin- 
goea,  the  WTiidahs,  and  the  Congoes,  are  said,  in 
general,  to  have  been  docile,  civil,  obliging,  and 
peaceable,  in  their  natural  tempera  and  dispositions ; 
but  eSemuiate  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  but  ill  able 
to  endure  the  sufferings  and  tolls  of  slavery.     The 
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Eboes  are  described  as  crafty,  firagal,  disputatiTe,  aai 
avaricious;  also  as  haughty,  fierce,  and  stabboni; 
often  manifesting  a  spirit  of  despondency,  whidi  not 
unfrequently  urged  them  to  the  commission  of  soicide. 
Many  of  the  Angolas  and  Mocoes  are  said  to  have 
been  cannibals.  The  Coromantees,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Gold  Coast  and  its  vicinity,  are  represented  as 
^^  possessing  all  the  worst  passions  of  which  imbruted 
humanity  is  susceptible," — ^the  tribe  that  had  gene- 
rally been  at  the  head  of  all  insurrections,  and  the 
origbal  and  parent  stock  of  the  Maroons :  character- 
istics which,  it  is  probable,  were  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  result  of  their  condition,  rather  than  of  their 
nature.  Their  aggregate  character  when  amalga- 
mated into  one  society,  under  the  influence  of  slaveiy, 
is  thus  described  by  an  historian  as  the  result  <tf 
personal  knowledge  and  observation  :  —  **  In  their 
tempers  they  are,  in  general,  irascible,  conceited, 
proud,  indolent,  lascivious,  credulous,  and  very  aitftd. 
They  are  excellent  dissemblers  and  skilful  flatterers. 
They  possess  good-nature,  and  sometimes,  but  rardy, 
gratitude.  Their  memory  soon  loses  the  traces  of 
favours  conferred  on  them,  but  faithfully  retains  a 
sense  of  injuries  ;  this  sense  is  so  poignant  that  they 
have  been  known  to  dissemble  their  hatred  for  many 
years  until  an  opportunity  has  presented  of  retalia- 
tion." ^^  A  debasement  of  all  the  mental  faculties, 
and  the  destruction  of  every  honourable  principle," 
says  another  author,  ^^  seems  to  be  the  neyer-fiiilisg 
consequence  of  slavery  ;  so  that  even  the  most  high- 
spirited  and  courageous  negro  becomes,  aftier  remain- 
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iug  a  few  years  in  slavery,  cuiming,  cowardly,  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  malevolent  The  general  disposition 
of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  therefore,  bnt  to  which 
there  are  some  exceptions,  may  safely  be  asserted  to 
be  thievish,  lazy,  and  dissimulating." 

Hon.  Od.,  lib.  17,  T.  823. 


Section  II. — ^Their  nightly  dances  or  plays,  which 
were  firequent  and  general,  were  of  a  character  the  most 
licentious.  They  were  usually  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  the  most  rude  and  monotonous  music,  composed  of 
instruments  of  Afirican  manufacture.  The  assemblage 
on  such  occasions  consisted  of  both  sexes,  who  ranged 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  a  male  and  female  dancer, 
and  performed  to  the  music  of  their  drums. 

The  songs  were  sung  by  the  other  females  of  the 
party ;  one  alternately  singing,  while  her  companions 
repeated  in  chorus ;  the  singers  and  dancers  observing 
the  exactest  precision  as  to  time  and  measure.  On 
some  occasions  the  dance  consisted  of  stamping  the 
feet,  accompanied  by  various  contortions  of  the  body, 
with  strange  and  indecent  attitudes :  on  others,  the 
head  of  each  dancer  was  erect,  or  occasionally  inclined 
forward ;  the  hands  nearly  imited  in  firont ;  the  elbows 
fixed,  pointing  from  the  sides ;  and  the  lower  extremi- 
ties being  held  firm,  the  whole  person  was  moved  with- 

*  The  day  unblest  which  first  sees  man  a  shtre 
Robs  him  of  half  the  worth  that  nature  gare. 
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out  raising  the  feet  from  the  grouiuL  Making  the 
head  and  limbs  fixed  points,  they  writhed  and  tamed 
the  body  upon  its  own  axis,  slowly  advandng  towards 
each  other,  or  retreating  to  the  outer  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference. Their  approaches  to  each  other,  and  thp 
attitudes  and  inflexions  in  which  they  were  made,  were 
'highly  indecent,  the  performers  being  nearly  naked. 
On  public  holidays,  particularly  those  of  Christmas, 
which,  in  some  respects,  resembled  the  Roman  fisas^ 
of  the  Saturnalia,  or  rather  the  wild  festivals  of  Africa, 
the  scenes  were  oftentimes  too  disgusting  to  be  lodced 
upon.  On  such  occasions  each  of  the  African  tribes 
upon  the  diflSsrent  estates  formed  itself  into  a  distinet 
party,  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Eadi 
party  had  its  King  or  Queen,  who  was  distinguished  by 
a  mask  of  the  most  hideous  appearance,  and  attired  from 
head  to  foot  in  gaudy  harlequin-like  apparel.  They  pa- 
raded or  gambolled  in  their  respective  neighboorhoods, 
dancing  to  the  rude  music,  which  was  occaakmally 
drowned  by  the  most  hideous  yells  from  the  wfade 
party  by  way  of  chorus.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  the  airs  sung  by  the  negroes  on  such  occasions : — 


jr^iiTuiJ  ;iii  m 


In  the  towns,  such  processions  were  preceded  by  a 
tall  athletic  man,  attired  in  the  same  grotesque  habili- 
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ments,  in  addition  to  which  he  wore  a  moBt  hideous 
head-dress,  sormonnted  by  a  pair  of  ox-horns,  while 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  mask  large  boar-tusks  pro- 
truded. This  hero  of  the  party  was  called  John 
Coimu,  after  the  name  of  a  celebrated  African  at  Axim 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  whom  the  practice  is 
supposed  to  have  originated.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a 
large  wooden  sword  which  he  occasionally  brandished, 
accompanying  its  evolutions  by  a  thousand  &ntastic 
freaks.  Several  companions  were  associated  with  him 
as  musicians,  beating  banjas  and  tomtoms,  blowing 
cow-horns,  shaking  a  hard  round  black  seed,  called 
Indian  shot,  in  a  calabash,  and  scraping  the  bones  of 
animals  together,  which,  added  to  the  vociferations  of 
the  crowd,  filled  the  air  with  the  most  discordant  sounds. 
They  were  chiefly  followed  by  children  and  disreputable 
women,  the  latter  frequently  supplying  the  performers 
with  intoxicating  drinks.  Being  generally  encouraged, 
they  paraded  the  streets,  and  exhibited  themselves  in 
private  houses,  for  whole  days  and  nights  successively ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  violent  exercise,  the  drunken- 
ness, and  other  excesses  in  which  they  indulged,  mul- 
titudes of  them  annually  fell  a  prey  to  sickness  and 
death. 

On  a  New  Year's  Day  sets  of  young  women,  or 
dancing-girls,  often  elegantly  dressed,  and  distin- 
guished as  reds  and  blues,  or  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  riband  worn  by  them  as  a  badge,  went  from 
house  to  house  of  what  were  called  the  respectable  in- 
habitants, and  danced  for  voluntary  gifts.  The  con- 
duct of  all  parties  on  some  of  these  occasions  was  dis- 
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graceful  to  humanity,  while  the  dress  of  each  indiri- 
dual  of  the  sets  being  furnished  in  many  cases  by  her 
owner,  the  profits  of  these  excesses  were  shared  be- 
tween them. 


Section  HI. — ^Their  practices  at  funerals  were  un- 
natural and  revolting  in  a  high  degree.  No  sooner 
did  the  spirit  depart  from  the  body  of  a  relative  or 
friend,  than  the  most  wild  and  frantic  gesticulations 
were  manifested,  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  drams 
and  the  singing  of  songs.  When  on  the  way  with  the 
corpse  to  interment,  the  bearers,  who  were  often  in- 
toxicated, practised  the  most  strange  and  ridiculous  ma- 
nceuvres.  They  would  sometimes  make  a  sudden  halt, 
put  their  ears  in  a  listening  attitude  against  the  coflbi, 
pretending  that  the  corpse  was  endued  with  the  gift  of 
speech — that  he  was  angry  and  required  to  be  ap- 
peased, gave  instructions  for  a  difierent  distribution  of 
his  property,  objected  to  his  mode  of  conveyance,  or 
refused  to  proceed  farther  towards  the  place  of  burial 
until  some  debts  due  to  him  were  discharged^  some 
slanderous  imputation  on  his  character  removed,  some 
theft  confessed,  or  until  they  (the  bearers)  were  pre- 
sented with  renewed  potations  of  rum :  and  the  more 
effectually  to  delude  the  multitude,  and  thereby  en- 
force their  claims,  to  some  of  which  they  were  often 
instigated  by  the  chief  mourners,  they  would  pretend 
to  answer  the  questions  of  the  deceased,  echo  his  re- 
quirements, nm  back  with  the  cofiin  upon  the  proces- 
sion, or  jerk  with  it  from  side  to  side  of  the  road ;  not 
unfrequently,  and  under  the  most  trivial  pretence,  they 
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would  leave  the  corpse  at  the  door  or  in  the  house  of 
a  debtor  or  neighbour  indiscriminately,  and  resist 
every  importunity  for  its  removal,  until  his  pretended 
demands  were  satisfied. 

On  estates  these  ceremonies  were  generally  per- 
formed in  a  manner  which  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
revolting.  They  took  place  at  night  by  the  light  of 
torches,  amidst  drumming,  dancing,  singing,  drunken- 
ness, and  debauchery.  The  coffin  was  usuaUy  sup- 
ported on  the  heads  of  two  bearers,  preceded  by  a 
man  carrying  a  white  flag,  and  followed  by  the  intoxi- 
cated multitude.  They  went  to  edch  house  of  the 
negro  village  ostensibly  to  "take  leave,"  but  really  for 
exaction  and  fraud.  "  The  following  air,"  says  Mr. 
Barclay,  "  I  have  heard  sung  by  the  heathen  slaves  at 
their  funerals,  and  probably  African.  To  me  it  ap- 
peared strikingly  wild  and  melancholy,  associated  as 
it  is  in  my  mind  with  such  recollections,  and  heard  for 
the  first  time  sung  by  savages  interring  their  dead  at 
the  midnight  hour." 


^r  r  r.  ayJl-.^^^ 
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The  corpse  being  deposited  in  the  grave  and  partiallj 
covered  with  earth,  the  attendants  ccmpleted  the  bu- 
rial (for  a  time)  by  casting  the  earth  bdiind  them,  to 
prevent  the  deceased  from  following  them  home.  Hie 
last  sad  offices  were  usually  closed  by  sacrifioes  of 
fowls  and  other  domestic  animals,  whidi  were  torn  to 
pieces  and  scattered  over  the  grave,  togetiier  widi 
copious  libations  of  blood  and  other  ingrecKeots,  aooom- 
panied  at  the  same  time  witii  the  most  violent  and  ex- 
travagant external  signs  of  sorrow ;  they  stamped  Ihar 
feet,  tore  their  hair,  beat  their  breast,  vociferated,  and 
manifested  tiie  most  wild  and  frantic  gestures.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  the  party  return  to  the  house  of 
their  relatives  and  friends  than  every  sign  of  aadnesB 
vanished ;  ^^the  drums  resounded  with  aliveUerlieat, 
the  song  grew  more  animated,  dancing  and  festivity 
commenced,  and  the  ni^t  was  spent  in  riot  and  de- 
bauchery." Were  the  deceased  a  female,  the  reputed 
husband  for  about  a  month  afterwards  was  negligent  in 
his  person  and  dress.  At  the  close  of  this  paiod  he 
proceeded  with  some  of  his  friends  to  the  grave  with 
several  articles  of  food,  and  sung  a  song  congratolating 
the  deceased  on  her  enjoyment  of  complete  happiness. 
This  was  supposed  to  terminate  their  mutual  obliga- 
tions. Each  of  the  party  then  expressed  his  wishes  of 
remembrance  to  his  kindred,  repeated  benedictions  on 
his  family,  promised  soon  to  return  to  them,  rqieated 
promises  to  take  care  of  her  children,  and  bade  tiie 
deceased  an  affectionate  farewell.  An  additional 
quantity  of  earth  was  now  thrown  over  the  graTe,  and 
the  party  partook  of  the  repast  they  had  provided,  oob- 
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dodii^  &e  ceremony  with  daneiiig,  siiigiiig^  and  voei- 
ferataoo,  rq;8rdiiKg  death  as  a  mUeome  rdief  from  the 
calamities  of  life,  and  a  passport  to  the  Derer-to-be- 
fbfgotten  scenes  of  their  nati¥ity. 

Not  only  were  the  n^roes  &e  sabjects  of  great 
superstitious  ci^nlity»  but  superstition  itself  in  its 
most  disgusting  forms  prevailed  anumg  them  to  a  very 
great  extent'  Dark  and  magical  rites,  numberless 
incantations,  and  barbarous  customs,  were  continually 
pradased.  The  principal  of  these  were  Obeism, 
Myalism,  and  Fetishism ;  and  such  was  their  influence 
upon  the  general  mind,  that  they  were  accompanied 
by  all  the  terrors  that  the  dread  of  a  malignant  being 
and  the  fear  of  unknown  evil  could  invest  them. 

Obeism  was  a  species  of  witchcraft  employed  to 
revenge  injuries,  or  as  a  protection  against  theft,  and 
is  so  called  from  Obi,  the  town,  city,  district,  or  province 
of  Africa  where  it  originated.  It  consisted  in  placing 
a  spell  or  charm  near  the  cottage  of  the  individual 
intended  to  be  brought  under  its  influence,  or  when 
designed  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  thieves,  in 
some  conspicuous  part  of  the  house  or  on  a  tree ;  it 
was  signified  by  a  calabash  or  gourd  containing,  among 
other  ingredients,  a  combination  of  difierent  coloured 
rags,  cat's  teeth,  parrot's  feathers,  toad's  feet,  egg- 
shells, fish-bones,  snake's  teeth,  and  lizards'  tails.* 

*  Another  part  of  the  vile  art  was  to  came  the  death  of  Tictmu  by 
pgetiendi^g  to  catch  their  thadowa,  or  holding  them  ipell-bound,  as 
within  a  magic  circle.  By  the  slare^law  it  was  punishable  by  death. 
The  foUowing  is  a  description  of  it  as  given  by  a  witneM  on  a  trial  that 
took  place  fome  yean  ago  >~ 

M  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  to  be  an  Obeah  man  t  Ees, 
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Terror  immediately  seized  the  individual  who  beheld  it, 
and  either  by  resigning  himself  to  despair,  or  by  the 
secret  communication  of  poison,  in  most  cases  death 
was  the  inevitable  consequence.  Similar  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  superstition  was  that  of  th^  solemn 
curses  pronounced  upon  thieves,  but  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  detail. 

Myalism,  as  well  as  Fetishism,  were  constituent 
parts  of  Obeism,  and  included  a  mystery  of  iniquity 
which  perhaps  was  never  fiilly  revealed  to  the  unini- 
tiated. The  votaries  of  this  art  existed  as  a  firatemity 
composed  of  individuals  from  the  surrounding  nei^- 
bourhood,  who  were  regularly  inducted  into  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  demoniacal  forms.  They  adi^ited 
every  possible  means  to  increase  their  numbers,  and 
proposed,  as  the  advantages  of  membership,  exemption 
from  pain  and  premature  death  ;  from  death,  especially 
as  designed  by  white  men ;  or  certain  recovery  from 
its  influence  when  life  was  actually  extinct.  It  was 
understood  to  counteract  the  eflfect  of  Obeism,  but  was 
often  much  more  demoralizing  and  fatal  in  its  results. 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  was  usually  deno- 
minated Doctor,  by  violent  and  excessive  dancing,  as 

Ees,  Mana,  sbadow-catcher  true. 

Wb&t  do  you  mean  by  shadow-catcher  t 

Him  heb  coffiii — [a  little  coffin  was  here  produced] — hu  Kt  lb  citcfa 
dem  shadow. 

What  shadow  do  you  mean  f 

When  him  set  Obeah  for  somebody  him  catch  dem  shadow,  and  dem 
go  dead.'* 

Its  nature  was  thus  graphically  explained  to  a  gentleman  by  a  negro 
whom  he  interrogated  respecting  it : — '*  If  you  want  what  cm  it  cnie^  if 
you  want  what  kill  it  kill, 
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well  as  by  the  use  of  poisonous  drugs,  deprived  his 
victhns  of  sensibility,  and  apparently  of  life ;  and  when, 
by  the  use  of  medidnal  herbs,  he  had  restored  them  to 
their  former  condition^  pretended  that  he  had  done  s6 
by  extracting  pieces  of  glass  bottle,  snakes,  and  other 
Obeah  ingredients  and  reptiles  from  their  skin.  *  A 
miraculous  cure  was  hereby  supposed  to  have  been 
effected,  and  contributions  were  liberally  awarded  to 
the  magician ;  seldom,  however,  did  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  experiment. 
A  few  years  since  there  was  scarcely  an  estate  which 
did  not  contain  a  priest  or  priestess  of  this  deadly  art, 
nor  did  there  appear  to  be  a  single  negro  whose  mind 
was  not  more  or  less  under  its  influence. 

The  circmnstances  attending  the  Fetish  oath,  which 
was  a  pledge  of  inviolable  secresy,  and  usually  adminis- 
tered previously  to  insurrections  or  individual  murders, 
was  terrible.  Blood  was  drawn  from  each  individual 
of  the  party  present ;  this  was  mixed  with  grave-dirt 
and  gunpowder  in  a  bowl,  and  was  partaken  of  by  each 
individual  in  the  secret  as  a  ratification  of  his  sin- 
cerity. 


Section  IV. — In  general  both  sexes  were  much 
addicted  to  drunkenness.  The  African  parent  even 
brought  up  his  children  to  this  destructive  vice  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  while  nurses  administered  rum 

•  The  audior  once  law  a  negro  suffering  from  a  gum-boil,  who  per- 
fifted  in  afRnning  that  the  Myal  Doctor  had  extracted  a  nake  from  the 
affected  part 
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to  infants  as  soon  as  they  were  bom.  hi  eome  cases 
the  practice  of  drinking  ardent  spirits  was  as  moefa 
distinguished  for  its  filthiness  and  economy,  as  it  was 
for  its  moral  turpitude,  a  edngle  dram  being  oftea  made 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  a  whole  family. 

To  swearing  they  were  awfiilly  addicted.  Not  only 
did  they  profane  the  sacred  name  of  God  in  ^cmmoB 
conversation  or  in  the  fury  of  maHgnant  passion,  but 
whenever  they  were  afflicted  or  sustained  any  loss  in 
the  produce  of  their  grounds  by  unpropitioos  seasoos 
or  any  awfiil  visitation  of  Divine  Providence.  On  all 
such  occasions  did  they  accuse  the  Divine  Being  of 
partiality,  and  lift  up  their  voices  against  him  in  blas- 
phemy. Games  of  hazard  with  the  dice,  and  garaWii^ 
of  almost  every  description,  together  with  cock-4ght- 
ing,  and  various  gymnastic  games,  were  almost  uni- 
versal. 

Moral  honesty,  or  a  conscientious  regard  to  tmtii, 
was  not  only  unknown,  but  imlooked  for ;  no  one  ex- 
pected his  neighbour  to  tell  the  truth,  or  to  be  upright 
in  his  dealings,  any  further  than  suited  his  convenience 
or  interest;  even  parents  educated  their  children  in 
all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  fraud,  and  perfidy. 
"  Which  way  did  Fox  run  ?"  said  an  overseer  to  a 
negro  boy,  when  in  pursuit  of  a  slave  who  had  escaped 
from  punishment.  The  boy  pointed  to  a  thicket  in 
which  the  fugitive  had  eluded  the  grasp  of  his  pur- 
suer. On  returning  home  the  overseer  was  attracted 
by  the  shrieks  of  a  child  under  severe  punishment,  and 
which  proceeded  from  the  negro  village.  Outioaty 
urged  him  to  the  spot,  and  on  looking  throng  flie 
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crevices  of  a  negro  hut,  he  saw  the  bey  to  whom  he 
had  just  addressed  himsdf  suqieaded  by  his  heels, 
writhing  and  moaning  beneath  the  heavy  chastisement 
inflicted  on  him  by  his  mother^  who  repeated,  during 
the  intervals  of  the  strokes,  ^^  Next  time  buckra  ax  you 
which  side  neger  run,  you  tell  him  me  no  know,  massa." 
The  oversea  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  put  the  boy  to 
the  test  afterwards,  but  could  never  get  the  truth  from 
him  again.  From  these  causes  many,  as  they  grew 
up,  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  false- 
hood in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  Truth, 
indeed,  was  designated  in  negro  parlance  ^'  telling 
lias  to  buckra."  A  boy  belonging  to  an  estate-school 
brought  up  a  school-fellow  to  his  teacher  for  punish- 
ment on  the  charge  of  his  having  "  told  a  lie  upon 
him."  .  "  What  lie  did  he  tell  about  you?"  said  the 
teacher.  "  Him  tell  driber  me  no  tun  out  to  work  a 
momin,  sar."  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
charge  was  true,  but  the  plaintiff  persisted  in  his  suit 
in  spite  of  all  the  reasoning  of  the  teacher,  and  thought 
injustice  was  done  him  because  the  defendant  was  not 
convicted  and  pimished;  a  feeling  in  which  all  the 
other  boys  of  the  school,  many  of  whom  had  assisted 
in  bringing  the  accused  forward,  deeply  sympathised. 
Hence  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  answer  from 
a  negro  on  the  most  trifling  subjects.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  under  these  and  other  circumstances  they 
should  not  fear  an  oath.  Many,  indeed,  had  an  idea 
that  a  Mse  oath  on  ''  buckra's  book,"  the  Bible,  would 
be  attended  by  disastrous  consequences,  but  protected 
themselves  against  them  by  concealing  a  small  piece 
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of  silver  coin — a  broken  rial — ^in  their  months  as  a 
charm.  By  multitudes,  however,  the  most  solemn 
oaths  were  no  more  regarded  than  a  common  dedara- 
tion.  Thus,  as  one  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
slavery,  the  whole  population  may  be  said  to  **  have 
gone  astray  from  the  birth,  speaking  lies." 

With  this  deplorable  lack  of  integrity  and  moral 
principle,  added  to  the  circumstances  of  their  servile 
condition,  it  may  be  supposed  that  theft  was  prominent 
in  their  catalogue  of  sins.  Their  views  of  theft  were 
very  similar  to  those  which  they  entertained  with 
regard  to  felsehood.  Depredations  on  the  property  of 
an  owner  were  considered  justifiable  —  crimes  onty 
when  committed  among  themselves.  Of  this  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  an  illustration  : — "  Me  don't  tief 
notin,"  said  a  negro  who  was  detected  by  an  overseer 
in  the  very  act  of  stealing  sugar — again  and  agam 
protesting  his  innocence.  "What  do  you  mean,  sir? 
haven't  you  got  the  stolen  property  now  in  your  pos- 
session ?"  "  But  me  don't  tief  it,  me  only  take  it, 
massa."  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  "As 
sugar  belongs  to  massa,  and  myself  belongs  to  massa, 
it  all  de  same  ting— -dat  make  me  tell  massa  me  don't 
tief  it ;  me  only  take  it."  "  What  do  you  call 
thieving,  then  ?"  "  When  me  broke  into  broder  house 
and  ground,  and  take  away  him  ting,  den  me  tie^ 
massa." 

To  escape  the  miseries  of  slavery,  as  well  as  from  a 
vain  hope  that  they  would  then  return  to  tbdrown 
land,  and  mingle  again  with  their  kindred  beneatii  the 
shade       the  &mily  tree,  suicide  was  awfully  pre- 
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valent  Indeed  at  one  period  to  such  an  extent  was 
this  crime  committed,  that  to  counteract  its  influence 
the  legislature  enacted  a  law  that  every  one  guilty  of 
it  should  be  hung  in  chains  on  the  public  roads  till 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 


Section  V. — It  is  time,   however,   to  portray  a 
brighter  scene,  and  to  awaken  sympathies  of  a  higher 
order.  From  causes  hereafter  to  be  detailed,  this  state  of 
society,  especially  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been 
most  astonishingly  improved.   That  cunning,  craft,  and 
siispicion — those  dark  passions  and  savage  dispositions 
before  described  as  characteristics  of  the  negro,  if  ever 
possessed  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  attributed  to 
them, — ^are  now  giving  place  to  a  noble,  manly,  and 
independent,  yet  patient  and  submissive  spirit.     They 
now  feel  themselves  to  be  men,  and  not,  as  they  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  without  any  more  claim  to 
that  distinction  than  the  beasts  which  perish.     What- 
ever of  truth  there  might  once  have  been  in  the  repre- 
sentation previously  given  of  their  tempers  and  dis- 
positions, it  no  longer  applies  to  them  as  a  body. 
Although  the  subjects  of  ardent  passions  and  feelings, 
it  is  allowed  by  every  disinterested  observer  that  a 
more  docile,  kind-hearted,  and  generous  people  can 
scarcely  be  found.     However  justly  or  otherwise  they 
may  have  been  formerly  chargeable  with  ingratitude, 
numberless  cases  have  occurred  in  which,   towards 
those  who  have  really  been  their  friends  and  bene- 
factors, their  gratitude  has  been  found  to  be  both 
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general  and  excessive,  as  was  strikingly  evinced  on 
the  departnres  of  Lord  Sligo  and  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
from  ike  island.  The  following  sketch  of  the  latter 
event  will  doubtless  prove  interesting. 

Although  Sir  Lionel  was  to  leave  the  vice-r^ai 
residence  at  the  hour  of  day-break  in  the  morning,  some 
hundreds  of  persons  had  collected  full  two  hours  pre- 
viously ;  and  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  when  he  stepped 
into  his  carriage,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
2000  present.  They  were  collected  principally  at  the 
entrance  of  the  road  along  which  his  Excellency  had 
to  pass  from  the  square. 

At  the  head  of  this  immense  mass  was  a  large 
banner  stretched  across  the  street,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  Poor  Man's  Friend  and 
Protector,"  whilst  others,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  We 
Mourn  the  Departure  of  our  Governor,"  and  similar 
devices,  were  variously  distributed  throughout  the  line. 

The  feelings  of  regret  and  veneration  universally 
expressed  on  the  approach  of  his  Excellency  were 
overpowering,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  and  his  attendants  resisted  the  general  deter- 
mination to  convey  him  back  again,  all  being  appa- 
rently resolved  that  he  should  not  leave  them.  For  a 
considerable  distance  the  whole  mass  hui^  upon  the 
carriage,  or  ran  beside  it,  until  ready  to  fisunt  with 
fatigue,  uttering  lamentations  and  invoking  blesangs 
on  his  head.  Mothers  in  almost  every  instance  ex- 
hibited their  infants  as  trophies — ^trophies  of  the  bless- 
ings and  advantages  of  freedom.  Exclonveily  of  the 
multitude  thus  congregated  in  the  town»  the  road  lead- 
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ing  to  the  |dace  of  enibarkadiaD,  wbidi  extended  a 
distance  of  six  mDes,  was  tlraiged  whfa  peopk^ 

Interesting  and  a£Eecting,  howerer,  ae  was  the  scoie 
already  beheld,  tiiat  ezfaifaited  on  the  anriTal  of  the 
procession  at  Port  Henderson  was  doaUy  so.  Added 
to  the  nnmber  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  eolonrs  pour- 
ing into  the  YiDage  along  the  roads  as  &r  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  an  immense  number,  neariy  all  of  wlxMn 
were  in  deep  mourning,  or  wore  Uack  riband  in  some 
conspicuous  part  of  their  dress,  had  drawn  themselves 
up  in  two  parallel  lines  at  the  entrance,  and  as  Sir 
Lionel  and  his  cortege  had  proceeded  to  the  middle  of 
the  lines  the  whole  mass  surrounded  them,  and  de- 
claring that  their  "  Governor  and  friend  "  should  not 
leave  them,  began  to  eflPect  their  purpose,  by  taking 
the  horses  from  the  carriage  to  draw  him  back  again 
to  the  seat  of  government  This  determination  being 
at  length  overruled,  they  then  insisted  on  drawing 
him  to  the  beach,  as  the  last  act  of  kindness  they  could 
show  him.  To  avoid  this,  probably  from  the  excite- 
ment it  might  occasion,  the  veteran  alighted  from  his 
carriage,  intending  to  walk  the  remainder  of  the  way. 

He  was  in  a  moment  surrounded  by  the  multitude, 
whose  lamentations  and  other  expressions  of  sorrow  at 
his  departure  so  completely  overcame  him  and  several 
of  his  attendants  that  they  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
proceed.  As  an  evidence,  indeed,  if  any  were  want- 
ing, that  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  had  still  a 
heart  alive  to  sympathy,  his  deep  emotion  at  length 
vented  itself  by  a  torrent  of  tears.  The  effect  of  this 
was,  as  may  be  supposed,  irresistible — (a  veteran  war- 
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nor  in  tears !) — ^and  the  whole  mass  seemed  to  catch 
the  contagion.     At  the  same  time  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, now  greatly  augmented,  had  formed  themselves 
around  him  as  an   impenetrable  barrier,   as  thon^ 
determined  he  should  not  advance.    After  some  ex- 
postulation and  entreaty  the  mass  gave  way,  and  all 
moved  on  together  to  the  beach,  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  sorrow  of  a  funeral  procession,   in  which  some 
great  benefactor  was  the  object  of  regret.     Arriving 
at  the  water's  edge  the  scene  became  affecting  beyond 
all  description.     The  sobs  of  the  multitude,  hitherto 
half-stifled,  now  burst  forth  like  a  torrent ;  and  from 
the  noble-minded  object  of  all  this  affection  downwards, 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  which  included  several 
officers  and  civilians  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
colony,  scarcely  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen.    As  the 
boat  receded  from  the  shore  Sir  Lionel  rallied  suffi- 
ciently to  bow  to  the  assembled  crowd,  and  cries  and 
lamentations,  intermingled  with  invocations,  followed 
him  until  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

Seldom  has  the  eye  witnessed  a  more  affecting  scene, 
and  certainly  never  did  a  more  popular  Grovemor  quit 
the  shores  of  Jamaica. 

No  people  can  exlubit  greater  tenderness  of  disposi- 
tion, or  more  that  is  endearing  in  the  various  relation^ 
ships  of  life,  than  do  our  black  and  coloured  Inrediren. 
Their  character  is  distinguished  by  some  features  un- 
usually amiable ;  by  a  peculiar  warmth  of  the  social 
affections,  and  by  a  close  adherence  to  all  the  ties  of 
kindred. 
Iilial  dutifulness  and  attachment  are  remarkable 
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traits  in  their  character,  and  sometimes  manifest  them- 
selves  in  a  way  peculiarly  touching. 

^*  What  kind  of  a  woman  was  your  mother  ?''  said  a 
alaye-master  some  years  ago  in  a  fiuniliar  mood  to  a 
fine  Afirican  boy  whom  he  had  purchased.  The  boy's 
heart  writhed  beneath  the  associations  it  awakened. 
**  Come,  tell  me,"  said  the  white  man,  who  regarded 
the  black  man  as  a  brute  only  fit  to  be  insulted, 
"  What  kind  of  a  woman  was  she  ? — ^Was  she  tall  ? — 
Was  she  thin  ?— Was  she  old  ?— Was  she  beautiful  ?" 
The  boy  lifted  up  his  glistening  eyes,  and  in  broken 
accents  said,  ^^  How  could  a  mother  but  be  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  her  child !"  Maternal  tenderness 
scarcely  admits  of  an  exception,  and  cases  of  infanticide 
are  unknown.  Lander,  during  his  journey  in  Afiica, 
frequently  met  with  "  mothers  who  carried  about 
their  persons  littie  wooden  images  of  their  deceased 
infimts,  to  whose  lips  they  presented  a  portion  of  food 
whenever  they  partook  of  it  themselves,  and  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  part  with  these  inanimate  me- 
morials." 

In  no  part  of  the  world  can  travelling  be  accom- 
plished with  greater  personal  safety  than  in  Jamaica. 
An  attempt  at  robbery  or  murder  on  the  highway  is 
scarcely  ever  heard  of  It  is  customary  to  travel 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  that  generally 
without  any  defensive  weapons,  during  any  part  of  the 
night 

In  this  the  author  speaks  fi*om  experience,  having 
travelled  through  the  settlements  of  the  black  popula- 
tion in  the  interior, — ^by  their  houses  along  the  public 
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roads,  or  scattered  amidst  the  fii^tfiil  sdlitiides  of 
impervious  forests  and  isolated  glens,  at  all  hours  of 
the  night,  attaided  only  by  a  guide,  and  nerer  had 
any  suspicicHis  awakened  by  the  appearanoe  of  a  black 
or  coloured  man.  £v»i  dwelling-houses  in  die  oouiiirjr 
are  but  rarely  bcdted  or  locked  at  ni^it.  A  white 
mendicant  was  scarcely  ever  turned  from  the  hot  of  a 
n^ro  unpitied  or  unrelieved,  or  a  &dgued  and  half- 
fistmished  traveller  unrefreshed. 

No  women  in  the  world  can  possess  more  of  g^nune 
kindness  than  the  black  females  of  Jamaica.  To  a 
stranger  arrested  by  sickness  on  the  road,  and  nnaUe 
to  proceed,  none  would  more  tenderly  act  the  part  of 
the  good  Samaritan.  If  beni^ted,  no  more  friendly 
voice  could  invite  them  to  a  shelter  till  the  morning 
dawn  appeared — ^no  face  could  beam  with  greater  ten- 
derness and  hospitality,  and  no  generosity  could  be 
more  abundantly  displayed  in  providing  for  his  refresh- 
ment and  repose. 

Once,  when  passing  through  a  Maroon  town,  pardied 
with  thirst  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  the  writer  called 
at  one  of  their  huts,  and  requested  a  drau^t  of  water, 
and  he  will  never  forget  the  tenderness  and  campaaaon 
with  which  he  was  surveyed  by  the  inmates,  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  sprang  forward  to  bold  his  hone, 
or  the  eloquence  with  which  they  urged  him  into  their 
clean  and  comfortable  apartment  Such  was  the  plea^ 
sure  which  his  acquiescence  afforded  them,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  deter  the  £Gunily  fit>m  endear 
vouring  to  lay  ahnost  the  whole  village  under  contri- 
bution for  his  refreshment     Having  a  Imig  jooniey 
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before  him,  he  remained  but  a  few  minutesy  and  de- 
parted amidst  tlieir  loud  and  repeated  benedictions. 

On  another  occasion,  when  travelling  among  the 
mountains,  the  author  was  attacked  with  fever;  and  the 
symptoms  increasing,  so  as  to  render  him  unaUe  to 
proceed,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  a  decent- 
looking  residence,  which  he  soon  found  was  occupied 
by  a  fiimily  of  colour.  Here  he  was  recognised ;  and 
an  angel  could  scarcely  have  been  more  welcome.  The 
house  was  cheerless;  but  he  was  put  in  the  best  apart- 
ment ;  the  cleanest  and  best  covering  the  cottage  oould 
affi>rd  was  spread  for  his  repose ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood  seemed  to  be  employed  in 
acts  of  kindness  for  his  recovery.  Some  gathered  me- 
dicinal herbs ;  others  were  sent  in  different  directions 
for  medicinal  ingredients;  and  while  some  prepared 
them,  others  applied  leaves  to  his  oppressed  and  burning 
head — the  seat  of  the  disorder.  On  his  restoration  to 
reason  (for  he  had  been  delirious),  the  patient  foimd 
himself  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd ;  some  of 
whom  were  pitying  him,  some  expressing  their  hopes 
that  Misses  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  others  praying 
earnestly  for  his  restoration. 

He  writer  has  scarcely  ever  been  in  such  circum- 
stances  without  thinking  of  the  eulogium  pronounced  on 
the  female  sex  by  Mimgo  Park,  called  forth  by  the  kind- 
ness <^  the  Afiican  female,  in  the  litde  Bambarra  cot- 
tage near  Sego  ;  or  the  still  more  beautiful  and  senti- 
uiental  one  of  Ledyard's : — "I  have  always  remarked," 
says  the  latter,  ^'  that  women  in  all  countries  are  civil, 
obliging,  tender,  and  humane. .  .  .  To  a  woman,  whether 
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civilized  or  savage,  I  never  addressed  myself  in  the 
language  of  decency  and  Mendship  without  reoeiviiig 
a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man  it  has  often 
been  otherwise.  In  wandering  through  the  haxren 
plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Swe- 
den and  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  diurlish  Finlaiid, 
unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide-spread  t^ods  of 
the  wandering  Tartar — ^if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or 
sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  fnendly  to  me;  and  to 
add  to  this  virtue  (so  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  be* 
nevolence),  their  actions  have  been  performed  in  so 
free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank 
the  sweetest  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coanest 
morsel,  with  a  double  relish." 

Scenes  of  dissipation  and  the  midnight  revel  are  now 
comparatively  unknown  in  the  island.  Throughout  whde 
districts,  where  such  practices  were  common,  scarcely 
a  drum  or  other  rough  instrument  of  music  is  heard 
throughout  the  year.  The  frantic  orgies  and  Baodia- 
nalian  festivities  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  with  a  tern 
exceptions,  are  confined  now  almost  exduavely  to  the 
towns,  where  they  are  secretly  encouraged ;  but  even 
here  tiiey  are  becommg  increasingly  unpopular,  and 
will  be  speedily  extinct.  The  processions  on  such 
occasions  are  now  few,  and  composed  of  the  lowest 
and  most  disreputable  of  the  people,  chiefly  from  the 
country,  whose  puerilities  excite  the  disgust  dP  die 
intelligent,  and  the  ridicule  of  chUdren. 

The  absurd  ceremonies  and  disgusting  scenes  prac- 
tised and  beheld  at  funerals  are  now  generally  discon- 
tinued both  in  town  and  country.     They  are  ako 
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attended  to  during  the  day^  and  that  nearly  in  aoeord- 
anoe  with  civilized  custom. 

To  relieve  the  solitariness  of  individual  watching, 
and  to  calm  their  troubled  sjnrit,  it  is  customary  in 
most  cases  for  the  Mends  of  the  deceased  to  sit  up 
with  the  corpse  on  the  night  previous  to  interment ;  j 
but  the  hours  are  usually  spent — ^not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  frantic  mirth  and  revelry — ^but  in 
religious  conversation  and  prayer.  It  is  still  usual  to 
sing  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  songs  are  the  songs  of 
Zion,  and  the  dirge  is  in  unison  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  event  Instead  of  the  riotous,  and  in  every  way 
revolting  spectacles  formerly  exhibited  in  following 
the  corpse  to  the  grave,  more  orderly  deportment  on 
such  occasions  is  not  discovered  in  the  most  civilized 
parts  of  the  world ;  whilst  the  succeeding  obsequies 
are  regarded  with  a  solemnity  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  spectators,  and  are  accompanied  by  such  expres- 
sions of  subdued  and  reverential  sorrow  by  the  be- 
reaved, as  seldom  fail  to  render  the  scene  deeply 
solemn  and  impressive. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  manner  in  which  funerals  were 
formerly  conducted  in  the  rural  districts,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  give  the  following  specimen,  in 
which  the  author  was  personally  concerned.  It  was  in 
a  negro  village  on  an  estate.  Some  time  before  he 
reached  the  spot,  his  ear  was  saluted  by  the  sounds  of 
a  soft  and  plaintive  air;  and  on  turning  an  angle 
round  a  clump  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  he  found  about  fifty 
persons,  chiefly  females,  decently  dressed,  sitting  in 
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front  of  one  of  the  cottages,  beneath  a  shed  oonstrneted 
for  the  occasion,  covered  over  with  leaves  of  the  jdan- 
tain  tree.  They  were  singing  a  hynm  from  Dr.  Bip- 
pon's  selection.  After  a  little  conversation  with  them, 
the  minister  entered  the  hut  to  see  the  deceased.  The 
coSsDy  the  shroud,  and  other  appendages,  were  plain  and 
neat ;  and  in  nothing  did  the  usages  diflfer  from  titoee 
practised  in  this  country,  but  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  deceased  was  laid  out  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes — 
a  custom  which  is  conmion  among  all  classes  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Everything  being  announced  as  ready  by  the  leader 
of  the  class  to  which  the  deceased  had  belongied,  and 
who,  as  was  usual,  superintended  the  arrangemestB 
gratuitously,  the  coffin  was  placed  on  &e  shouMers  of 
four  men  decently  dressed.  The  writer  placed  him- 
self at  its  head,  and  was  followed  by  the  prooesooD 
to  the  bottom  of  a  garden,  rendered  conspicnoos  by 
rude  monumental  piles  of  brick — ^it  was  die  fiimily 
burial-place.  The  last  sad  offices  being  performed, 
the  immediate  relatives  of  the  departed  were  assisted 
to  the  side  of  the  grave  to  cast  a  last  look  at  the 
coffin,  over  which  they  uttered  a  few  audible  lamenta- 
tions, and  vented  their  feelings  in  a  shower  of  teais, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  most  of  the  spectators. 

The  grave  being  filled  up,  the  procession  withdrew 
in  nearly  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  it  had  ad- 
vanced. The  conductor  of  the  ceremony  then  re-en- 
tered the  cottage,  and  after  partaking  tji  a  piece  of 
cake  handed  him  by  an  aged  African  female,  oo  a 
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wuter  coTered  with  a  napkin  of  purest  white,  delivered 
an  exhortation  suitable  to  the  solenm  occasion^  and 
returned  home. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  progress  which  the  negroes 
have  made  in  civilization  (and  for  the  illustration  of 
which  these  particulars  are  introduced),  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  spell  of  Obeism  and  its  kindred  abo- 
minations is  brokeo,  and  the  enchantment  dissolved. 
In  some  districts,  it  is  true,  Myalism  has  recently  re- 
vived ;  but  it  has  been  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  law 
since  the  abrogation  of  the  Slave  Act,  by  which  the 
perpetrators  could  be  punished,  together  with  the  diffi- 
culties and  expensiveness,  in  many  districts,  of  procur- 
ing proper  medical  advice  and  aid.  Thus  the  Myal- 
men,  having  most  of  them  been  employed  in  attendance 
on  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  of  estates,  and  thereby  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  medicine,  have,  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  set  up  as  medical  men ;  and,  in 
order  to  increase  their  influence,  and,  consequently, 
their  ffains^  have  called  to  their  aid  the  mysteries  of 
this  abominable  superstition ;  in  many  cases  accom- 
plishing their  piu^ses  by  violence  as  well  as  by  terror. 
The  more  effectually  to  delude  the  multitude,  the 
priests  of  this  deadly  art,  now  that  religion  has  be- 
come general,  have  incorporated  with  it  a  religious 
phraseology,  together  with  some  of  the  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  most  popular  denominations,  and  thus 
have  in  some  instances  succeeded  in  imposing  on  the 
credulity  and  fears  of  many  of  whom  better  things  had 
been  expected.  These  circumstances  have  aroused  the 
energies  of  the  missionaries  to  an  exposure  of  the  sys- 
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tern ;  as  also  the  civil  authorities  to  the  punishiBeot 
of  the  offenders  when  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
the  law ;  so  that  in  a  very  short  period  it  may  be 
hoped  but  few  vestiges  of  the  superstition  will  re- 
main. 

It  is  imiversally  acknowledged  that  intemperanoe  is 
not  now  the  besetting  sin  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ja- 
maica. On  the  first  introduction  of  the  Grospd  bjr 
black  teachers,  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  was 
made  a  term  of  communion — and  this  previously  to  die 
existence  of  temperance  and  total-abstinence  societies: 
so  that  even  before  the  abolition  of  slavery  intemperate 
habits  had  been  abandoned  by  nearly  one-third  oi  the 
population.  Within  the  last  two  years  many  small 
public-houses  have  been  established  in  difierrat  parks 
of  the  coimtry,  and  it  has  been  apprehended  that  the 
vice  would  revive.  In  some  districts  these  fears  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  degree,  realized ;  but  in  others 
they  have  been  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  total 
abstinence  societies.  Of  all  the  particulars  in  wfaidi 
perhaps  the  least  improvement  is  perceptible  is  that  of 
a  conscientious  regard  to  truth  and  honesly  in  ami- 
mercial  transactions.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  effinis  to 
hold  up  these  as  vices  injurious  to  society  and  hatefiil 
to  God,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  still  veiy 
prevalent.  Multitudes  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  re- 
sort to  almost  any  artifice  by  which  their  gains  may  be 
increased.  In  negociating  with  a  negro  for  an  article 
he  exhibits  for  sale,  a  person  may  at  any  time  oflfer  him 
less  than  one-third  of  his  demand,  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  incurring  his  displeasure.    Nor  are 
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Ihese  remarks  less  applicable  to  buudred^  uf  tradesmeD 
of  higher  preteoBions,  and  a  fairer  ^kin. 

The  liolation  of  the  third  couimandnient  is  now  sel- 
dom heard,  but  under  circumstances  of  violence  and 
jiii^oD,  and  scarcely  ever  in  the  public  streets,  without 
exciting  the  cry  of  shame  from  the  passers-by :  wliiUt 
oven  falsehood  and  dishonesty  are  gradually  yielding 
to  the  light  of  truth  and  the  force  of  jirinciple.  Bur- 
piaries  are  said  to  be  more  frequent  than  formerly ; 
hut  these  have  been  chiefly  perpetrated  by  a  few  libe- 
rated convicts  and  other  notorious  offenders.  Although 
every  trifling  infraction  of  the  law  {contrary  to  former 
usage)  is  now  publicly  known  and  punished,  tlie  fre- 
quent absence  of  serious  offences  from  the  calendar  of  j 
the  courts  of  quarter-sessions  and  assize,  and  gaols 
often  destitute  of  prisoners,  are  sufficient  and  palpable 
eridencea  of  the  general  decrease  of  crime.  Domestic 
servants  are  beginning  to  be  eminently  trustworthy ; 
and,  when  properly  treated  and  confided  in,  do  not 
euffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  great  hulk  of  the  same 
class  in  England.  In  numberless  cases  they  are  de- 
votedly attached  to  their  employers  and  their  families, 
and  manifest  a  concern  for  their  interests  almost  un- 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  human  history ;  watcbing 
tliem  by  day  and  night  in  sickness;  and  in  times  of 
danger  hazarding  their  lives  for  the  protection  of  their 
]>ersons  and  proj^rty.  Suicide  is  now  scarcely  heard 
of  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In 
every  resjtect  is  society  advaucing  to  that  high  moral  , 
standard  which  is  fixed  in  the  great  Christiau  code. 
^^  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  add  tliat  the  sentiments  of  J 
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the  country  at  large  are  in  delightful  harmony  witb 
these  observations,  as  is  evident  by  the  ibUowiog 
Extracts  from  recent  numbers  of  the  ^  Morning  Jour- 
nal:'— 

"  St.  Thomas-in-the-  Vale,  August^  1842. 

"  A  Court  of  Quarter-sessions  was  held  at  Rodney- 
hall  on  the  8th  instant,  T.  W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  chair- 
man. 

'^  The  Chairman  addressed  the  Grand  Jury  hnsSnj^ 
remarking  upon  the  light  state  of  the  calendar,  whidi 
contained  no  cases  of  unusual  importance.  A  few 
cases  which  had  lain  over  from  last  Court  were  dis- 
posed of;  after  which,  there  being  no  bills*  the  Grand 
Jury  were  discharged,  and  the  Court  adjourned.^' 

"  Kingston,  March  22,  1843. 

"  Improvement  in  the  Times. 

''  Our  readers  will  be  surprised,  and  we  doubt  not 
pleased,  to  learn  that  for  the  last  five  days  not  a  single 
prisoner  has  been  taken  up  and  committed  to  the  cage 
of  this  city  !  We  record  this  fact  with  great  pleasure, 
as  we  believe  such  a  circumstance  never  occurred  dnce 
the  building  of  the  city." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  St  Thomas^in-the-Vale, 
the  parish  to  which  the  first  of  these  extracts  refers, 
contains  a  population  of  11,000  of  recently-enfran- 
chised peasantry,  who,  during  the  operation  of  the  qr^ 
tems  of  slavery  and  apprenticeship,  were  considered 
the  most  ignorant,  demoralized,  and  refractory  of  any 
on  the  island. 
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BELIOIODS    STATE. 

SaoT.  1. — Awful  DeftitutSOD  of  Religion  in  ths  Iiland  dnriiig  tbt  fint 
•  Ctaiaij  at  iti  Occupatioa  bj  du  Briliib — IgnoniiGe  of  die  Blacl: 
People — Idolattj — Sapentilian — Suheequent  comipted  Chriitiuiitf 
— luflueoG*  at  Ignonnt  and  Supentitioiu  Teaeben — DeKcntion  of 
die&bbatli— Fuicitf  nfPlaceiDf  Religioiu  Wonhip ;  of  Heann— 
Oergj — Their  iinf mm  table  Opinion  eipreiKd  to  Pajliammt  as  to 
the  Inlmctiini  and  Conrenioti  of  the  Slaret — Opinioiu  of  InBdel 
PbiloKiplien. 
SacT.  II. — Aniral  of  Minlonariee — Oppoiition  eiperlenced — Sub«- 
qiient  Succea— Abolilion  of  Sunday  Moikett — Improved  Olaeiv- 
■nce  of  the  Sahbatb—Number  of  regulai  Placet  of  Wonbip  in  1813— 
Number  of  Miaionariei — Great  Eitennon  of  Religioii — Village 
Clupel»^Attendaiice  at  Placea  of  Wonbip— Average  Siie  ot  the 
largett  Congtegationi — Nombet  of  MiMJDtiaiia  of  all  Deuomiiia- 
tioiu — Number  of  NatiTe  AntataDb. 
8bct.  III. — Namber  of  Hembm  in  commtmion  with  each  of  the 
Cbntcbeeaod  DsDominatioiuof  Cbiisdaiu,  and  aggregate  of  Inquiien, 
Ac.,  connected  with  each  DenominatioD — Siie  of  individual  Churchei 
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Sectioit  I. — For  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  after 
Jamaica  became  an  appendage  of  the  British  Crown, 
scarcely  an  cfibrt  was  made  to  instruct  the  slaves  in 
the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  ChrUtianity;  and 
although,  in  1696,  at  the  instance  of  the  mother 
country,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  local  Legislature, 
h3 
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^'  directing"  that  all  slave-owners  should  instrad  thar 
negroes,  and  have  them  baptized,  "  when  fit  fcr  it,**  it 
is  evident,  from  the  very  terms  in  which  the  Act  wag 
expressed,  that  it  was  designed  to  be,  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  a  dead  letter — a  mere  political  mancBiivre, 
intended  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  parent  state 
in  the  management  of  the  slaves. 

In  answer  to  certain  inquiries  made  by  Parliament 
in  1790,  as  to  the  actual  state  of  religious  instructioo 
in  Jamaica,  Mr.  Wedderbum  replied — "  There  are  a 
few  properties  on  which  there  are  Moravian  pai«ODB; 
but  in  general  there  is  no  attention  paid  to  reli^OQS 
instruction."  The  same  testimony  was  borne,  at  Ae 
same  time,  by  Mr.  Fuller,  agent,  of  Jamaica,  and  two 
others,  who,  when  asked,  ''  What  religious  instroctioiB 
are  there  for  the  negro  slaves?"  answered,  "  We  know 
ofnone  such  in  Jamaica." 

"  When  I  first  landed  in  Jamaica,"  says  Dr.  Coke, 
which  was  in  1789,  ''  the  form  of  godliness  was  hardly 
lisible ;  and  its  power,  except  in  some  few  solitary  in- 
stances, was  totally  unknown.  Iniquity  prevailed  in 
all  its  forms.  Both  whites  and  blacks,  to  the  number 
of  between  300,000  and  400,000,  were  evidently  fiving 
without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world."  TTic 
language  of  the  Apostle  seemed  strikingly  descriptiTe 
of  their  entire  depravity : — "  There  is  none  ri^teous, 
no,  not  one ;  there  is  none  that  understandetfa,  there  b 
none  that  seeketh  after  God.  Their  throats  are  an 
open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongue  they  have  used  de- 
ceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips ;  thdr  feet 
are  swift  to  shed  blood,  and  the  way  of  peace  they 
have  not  known." 
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"  As  to  sending  missionaries  among  them,"  referring 
to  one  of  the  African  tribes,  said  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
historian  of  Jamaica,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1796,  ^'  I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge 
when  I  say  that  they  are  cannibals,  and  that,  instead 
of  listening  to  a  missionary,  they  would  certainly  eat 
him." 

Under  such  circumstances  the  religious  state  of  the 
slave  population  must  have  been  deplorable.  It  may 
be  emphatically  said  that  darkness  covered  the  land, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people.  And  if  one  ray  of 
light  glimmered  in  its  midst,  it  only  served  to  render 
the  surrounding  darkness  still  more  visible — more 
clearly  to  exhibit  the  hideous  abominations  beneath 
which  the  island  groaned. 

Most  of  the  negroes  appear  to  have  possessed  some 
notion  of  a  Supreme  Being;  though,  like  all  uncivilized 
nations,  their  ideas  of  the  Deity  were  very  confused 
and  unbecoming.  From  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  and  tornadoes,  when  the  elements  seemed 
to  conspire  their  destruction,  they  associated  with  his 
character  all  the  base  passions  and  attributes  of  a  vin- 
dictive and  capricious  mortal.  Hence  their  devotion 
was  the  ofispring,  not  of  gratitude,  but  of  terror. 
Some  of  them  were  Papists;  some  professedly  be- 
longed to  the  Cophtic  or  Abyssinian  churches ;  some 
were  Mohammedans  ;  some  Polytheists  and  Atheists : 
but  most  of  them  idolaters — worshippers  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  of  the  ocean,  of  the  rocks,  ot  fountains  and 
rivers,  of  lofty  trees,  and  images  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions.     Their  idolatry,  too,  was  of  the  basest 
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possible  description.  They  did  not,  like  the  Tfiirinos, 
regard  their  idols  as  mere  symbolical  rqsresentalkiiB 
of  the  Divinity,  and  useful  only  as  sensible  ofajedi 
to  awaken  the  memory  and  animate  devotioD;  but 
ascribed  divine  power  to  the  material  itself  and  abso- 
lutely worshipped  the  rude  stone  or  block  wlndi  Atk 
own  hands  had  fashioned.  Serpents,  lizards,  the  yeDmr 
snake,  and  other  revolting  reptiles,  also  ranked  h^  in 
the  polluted  catalogue  of  their  divinities.  TTie  Mooo 
tribe,  and  others  bordering  on  theu-  territory  in  Africa, 
are  said  not  only  to  have  worshipped  snakes  and  other 
reptiles,  but  also  to  have  eaten  them  when  thus  deified. 
Many  worshipped  the  devil  himself,  or  some  ima^nary 
being  whom  they  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  eviL 

Absurd,  monstrous,  and  discordant  as  were  die  ele- 
ments which  composed  their  religious  system,  tb«re  is 
yet  to  be  imited  with  it  another  ingredient  which,  if 
less  revolting  in  its  aspect  and  character,  was  not  only 
equally  unproductive  of  rational  piety  and  consistent 
morality,  but  far  more  injurious  in  its  consequences. 
Many  of  them,  from  motives  of  ambition  and  pecuniary 
advantage,  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  formu- 
laries of  the  English  Church ;  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  America,  some  who  had  been  imported 
from  that  continent,  mysteriously  blending  together  im- 
portant truths  and  extravagant  puerilities,  assumed  the 
office  of  teachers  and  preachers,  disseminating  fitr  and 
wide  their  pernicious  follies. 

The  more  eJOTectually  to  impose  upon  the  credofity 
of  their  ignorant  and  unsuspecting  brethren,  they  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  them  that  they  were  sent  (d 
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At  Cliiisteas  it  m  rwtiwin  far  thai  and  tlieir 
disci|de8  to  go  in  groi^  into  die  voods.  or«  if  tbei^ 
were  any  b  tbe  Dei^bonriiood.  amcng  the  ^leep,  over 
wfaidi  tibej  pretended  to  vatdi,  in  imitatioo  of  the 
shepherds,  to  whom  the  augek  annoonced  the  birth  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  this  under  the  delnsire  expecta- 
tion of  being  fiToiired  with  a  amilar  visitation,  or,  as 
they  expressed  it,  "•  they  wait  into  the  *  bush*  to  see 
the  angels,'^  who  it  was  beliered  made  an  annual  ap- 
pearance. Their  usual  attitude  in  jHayer  partook  of 
all  the  austerities  of  penance.  Hey  either  stood  with 
their  arms  extended,  and  their  whole  bodies  as  though 
transfixed  against  the  wall,  or  prostrated  themselves 
upon  the  earth ;  and  in  this  attitude  they  remained 
many  hours  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  through  the 
entire  night,  manifesting  the  most  violent  muscular 
contortions,  and  uttering*  the  most  discordant  soimds 
expressive  of  internal  anguish  and  agoniinng  supplica- 
tion. 
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At  certain  seasons  each  indiyidual,  taking  a  soliiiij 
course,  wandered  into  the  woods  and  most  sechided 
parts  of  the  country,  in  search  of  the  Savionr,  pro- 
fessedly after  the  manner  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
wilderness. 

When  any  of  the  fraternity  were  confined  to  thdr 
beds  by  sickness,  the  minister,  or  &ther,  as  he  was 
usually  called,  anointed  them  with  oil,  in  imitation  d 
the  anointing  of  the  Saviour  by  Mary  Magdalene, 
before  his  crucifixion.  The  usual  method  of  its  ap- 
plication was  by  pouring  it  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  rubbing  it  on  the  head  of  the  patient ;  the  tata, 
or  &ther,  singing  some  ditty  during  the  operation, 
being  joined  in  loud  chorus  by  all  who  assembled  to 
witness  the  ceremony. 

The  influence  and  temporal  interests  of  these  de- 
luded and  deluding  men  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  converts ;  and,  most  of  them  being 
free  men,  the  duties  of  their  assumed  vocation  were 
most  assiduously  performed.  They  usually  led  a 
wandering  life,  travelling  by  night  to  avoid  apprehen- 
sion. Wherever  they  took  up  their  residence  kr  a 
season,  they  communicated  their  instructions  finom 
house  to  house,  and,  with  a  gravity  and  importance 
which  they  knew  well  how  to  assume,  confirmed  their 
disciples  in  the  faith.  On  the  visit  of  one  of  these 
impostors  to  a  new  neighbourhood,  his  inquiry  at  each 
house  was  whether  any  praying  persons  resided  there ; 
and  on  meeting  with  a  negative  he  immediately  b^^an 
to  open  his  commission.  If  listened  to  with  attention, 
and  treated  with  respect  and  hospitality,  he  lifted  up 
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his  hands  and  eyes,  and  exelauned,  ^^  Peace  be  to  this 
house."  I^  on  the  contrary,  he  was  treated  with  indif- 
ference and  insult,  he  shook  off  the  dust  from  his  feet 
as  a  testimony  against  them. 

These  infatuated  men  professed  a  firm  belief  in 
purgatory,  and,  like  the  Romish  priests,  pretended  an 
acquaintance  with  the  destinies  of  the  deceased.  Thus, 
on  inquiries  being  made  of  their  teachers  by  surviving 
relatives  or  friends,  the  uniform  reply  was  that  "  they 
would  go  and  dream  about  it,  and  give  the  required 
information  on  the  morrow."  It  scarcely  need  be 
added  that  this  question  involved  in  it  several  condi- 
tions, and  that  the  reply  was  more  or  less  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  applicant. 

Dreams  and  visions  constituted  fundamental  articles 
of  their  creed.  Some  supernatural  revelations  were 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
fiill  privileges  of  their  community.  Candidates  were 
required,  indeed,  to  dream  a  certain  number  of  dreams 
before  they  were  received  to  membership,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  given  them  by  their  teachers. 

The  meetings  of  this  fraternity  were  frequently  pro- 
longed through  nearly  half  the  night.  The  priests  en- 
joined on  their  followers  the  duty  of  fasting  one  or  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  encouraged  a  weekly  meeting  at 
each  others'  houses,  alternately,  to  drink  "hot  water" 
out  of  white  tea-cups  (the  whole  of  the  tea-table  para- 
phernalia corresponding),  which  they  designated  by 
the  absurd  and  inappropriate  epithet  of  "  breaking  the 
peace."  To  such  a  deplorable  extent  did  they  carry 
these  superstitious  practices,  and  such  was  the  degree 

N  3 
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of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  both  priests  and  people,  ttat> 
in  the  absence  of  better  information  as  to  what  wm  to 
be  sung  in  their  religious  assemblies,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  singing  the  childish  story  of  ^^  the  House  dial 
Jack  Built''  Things  if  possible  still  more  abeard  were 
sung  by  them  on  such  occasions,  while  ^  hallelnjah'' 
was  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  verse  in  load  cboms. 
These  are  facts  which  the  writer  has  repeatedly  ga- 
thered irom  lips  of  some  of  the  parties  themselTes. 

The  consequences  of  these  practices  it  would  be 
irrelevant  to  trace.  So  rapidly,  however,  was  thdr 
influence  extending  throughout  the  country  on  Uk 
arrival  of  the  missionaries,  that  but  for  the  eShrtB  of 
the  latter  in  counteracting  it,  it  must  soon  have  in- 
volved consequences  of  the  most  serious  character,  not 
only  with  regard  to  morals  and  religion,  bat  also  as  it 
respected  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  ooloiiists. 

There  was  an  almost  universal  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  slaves  regarded  this  sacred  day  as  one 
which  was  to  be  devoted  wholly  to  temporal  pursuits. 
To  the  industrious  it  was  a  time  of  labour ;  to  oUierB 
of  sport  and  recreation.  Thousands  on  this  day  met 
in  the  public  markets.  It  was  a  kind  of  weekly  car- 
nival where  friends  and  acquaintances  congregated, 
universal  merriment  prevailed,  and  reckless  disaipatioD 
was  everywhere  indulged.  It  was  spent  indeed  worse 
than  were  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  book  of  qports 
seemed  to  have  been  introduced  and  patronised,  and 
all  the  vices  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Charles  11, 
to  have  been  exemplified  and  perfected.  Certain 
places  were  selected  for  public  divermon.    Dancing, 
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yelling,  wrestling,  lighting,  and  gambling,  met  tlie  eye  ] 
in  every   direction,   while  the  horrid   din  of  sarage 
music  fell  distressingly  upon  the  ear.     The  very  streets  I 
and   l^nes  in  and   about   the  towns  presented  such  J 
scenes  of  riot  and  wickedness  that  scarcely  a  decent  j 
person  dared  walk  out  even  at  noon-day.     At  a  very 
early  hour  on  a  sabhath  morning  every  road  leading  ' 
to  the  towns  and  market-stations  of  the  country  v 
crowded  with  negroes,  tarrying  to  the  market  heavy 
loads  of  ground  provisions,  wood,  grass,  &c.,  while  the   1 
market  itself  baffled  all  description.    Every  bad  passion  | 
of  tho  human  heart  was  there  seen  in  active  operation. 
Covetousnese  exhihittid  itself  under  all   its  Protean  j 
forms  ;  cheating,  thieving,  and  extortion  abounded  on  I 
every  hand.     Anger,  jealousy,  and  revenge  declared 
themselves  by  loud  bursts  of  furious  passion,  by  oatlis 
and  imprecations,   by  cursings  and  iightiu^,  whilst 
scenes  of  the  most  revolting  drunkenness  were  visible  . 
in  all  directions.     On  the  evening  of  the  day  every  j 
jroad  was  crowded  with  negroes  returning  from  market  j 
1  a  supply  of  salt  provisions,  and  other  artdcles 
^h  their  morning  sales  had  enabled  them  to  procure, 
L  on  these  roads  drunkenness  and  riot  were  to  be  | 
a  at  every  step. 
iKor  was  the  desecration  of  this  day  confined  to  the  1 
g  of  traffic.     Most  of  tlie  rivers  were  crowded  | 
■ntli  washerwomen.     The  negro  houses  were  under- 

rgoing  repairs,  and  the  provision-grounda  peopled  with  J 
workmen.  Tliis  violation  was  conetant,  open,  and  J 
systematic,  as  well  as  universaL 

^P  There  was  a  great  paucity  of  places  of  religioxu  1 
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tcorship.  Even  in  the  year  1800  diere  were  only 
twenty  churches  on  the  island,  the  populatioii  being 
then  estimated  at  400,000  souls,  making  an  aggreg^ 
of  19,000  to  each  parish  ;  and  on  the  suppositioo  Aal 
each  parish  had  a  rector,  there  were  19,000  to  each 
clergyman,  which  was  not  more  than  one  in  each  dis- 
trict of  560  square  miles.  Accordingly,  firom  the  fliie 
of  the  parishes,  these  places  of  worsUp  were  distant  a 
day's  journey  from  thousands  of  the  parisUoners,  and 
so  small  that,  although  situated  in  the  midst  of  * 
population  of  19,000  souls,  they  would  not  contain 
more  than  from  100  to  150  hearers  each.  Seldom 
were  they  all  open  at  one  time,  and  less  frequently  did 
the  whole  number  of  hearers  throughout  the  island 
exceed  300  persons. 

Thus  lamentably  deficient  in  number  and  aze  as 
were  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Most  High,  and  appalling 
as  was  the  indifference  and  irrelipon  everywhere  dis- 
played, there  is  another  circumstance  still  more  to  be 
deplored.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered  it  does  not 
appear  that  even  one  of  these  places  of  worship  was 
occupied  by  an  evangelical  clergyman.  The  whole  of 
that  professedly  sacred  order  might  then  have  been 
designated,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  prophet, 
^'  ignorant  shepherds,  dumb  dogs  that  could  not  bark, 
sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber,  greedy  dogs 
which  can  never  have  enough,  shepherds  that  could 
not  understand,  all  looking  to  their  own  way^  every 
one  for  his  gain  from  his  quarter."* 

Even  at  a  much  later  period  a  pious  clergjonaii,  or 

*  Iniahlvi.,  10,11. 
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ti  pious  white  layman,  was  not  to  be  found  io  the  whole 
j.-!and.  Scarcely  coald  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  I 
presented  a  greater  dearth  of  all  that  was  \-irtuou8  ' 
and  good  in  human  character.  This  appalling  repre- 
sentation is  tacitly  sustained  by  the  concessions  of 
Frantie  Hanson,  a  long  resident  in  Jamaica,  and  who, 
in  a  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  island  written 
about  the  year  1805,  says,  "  I  may  also  add  that  the 
people  generally  are  of  the  Church  of  England.  We 
have  very  few  papists  and  sectaries,  for  neither  Jesuits 
nor  Nonconformist  parsons  do  or  can  live  amongst  ns. 
Some  few  have  attempted,  but  could  never  gain  pro- 
selytes enough  to  afford  them  sustenance." 

In  tJie  year  1816,  as  the  result  of  discussions  in  Eng- 
land, a  curate  was  added  to  each  parish ;  but  even  after 
the  appohitment  of  tins  additional  number  of  clergy- 
men the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  slaves  seems  hardly 
to  have  been  contemplated,  as  is  proved  by  tlie  follow- 
ing returns  made  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  by  clergy- 
themselves.  The  rector  of  Clarendon,  Jamaica, 
hftTing  under  liia  care  a  population  of  18,000  souls, 
lya — "  I  have  time  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
discharge  the  common  functions  of  my  office,  in  bury- 
ing, marrying,  and  christening,  and  attending  on  Sun- 
days my  church,  which  is  situated  at  IcAst  ten  miles 
from  my  rectory.  Limited,  however,  as  I  am  with  re- 
spect to  time,  I  have  yet  endeavoured  to  do  all  tliat  I 
could.  Within  the  last  thirteen  months  I  have  twice 
made  known  to  the  principal  proprietors  and  attorneys 
in  this  parish  my  readiness  to  attend  on  such  properties, 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  as  they  would 
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pennit  me  to  visit ;  but  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  more  than  two  of  them." 

The  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  in  the  East  agrees  with 
the  reverend  gentleman  whose  authority  is  just  cited. 
*^  The  fact  is,  in  respect  to  slaves  in  general,  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  so  veiy 
limited  that  they  can  derive  little  or  no  advan- 
tage from  their  attendance  at  church.  They  are  so 
conscious  of  this  defect,  that  when  I  go  to  churdi  fv 
the  express  purpose  of  catechising  them,  very  few  wiD 
attend,  and  not  one  of  these  will  utter  a  word  but  what 
has  been  put  into  his  mouth.  How  then,  it  may  be 
said,  are  twenty-six  thousapd  slaves  (the  number  in  thb 
parish)  to  be  instructed  ?  The  subject  has  frequ^itly 
engaged  my  thoughts,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  otha 
mode  than  this :  let  the  young  Creole  slaves  be  tau^ 
to  speak  and  read,  and  at  the  same  time  be  instructed 
in  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  reli^n,  in  public 
schools  established  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  parish ;  and 
let  them  communicate  what  instruction  they  have  re- 
ceived in  their  own  way  to  their  African  brethren,  to 
whom  it  is  impossible  for  white  people  to  make  them- 
selves understood." 

From  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  this  latter  paragraph,  it  is  evident  that  the 
conversion  of  the  negroes  to  Christianity  was  generally 
considered  impossible,  '*a  hopeless  task,"  *^a  wild 
and  ridiculous  theory."  "  Such,"  says  Mr.  Lonj^  "  is 
their  general  inappetency  to  become  converts,  together 
with  their  barbarous  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the 
English  language,  which  renders  them  incapable  of  on- 
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deretnnding  and  reasoning  ujwn  what  is  said  to  them, 
that  it  would  foil  the  most  zealous  endeavcmrs."     Saya   ] 
Bowman : — "  If  it  were  possible  to  convert  the  African   ' 
negroes  to  Chriatianity,  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
probably  succeed  better  than  any  other  sect,"  assign- 
ing as  a  reason,  the  influence  which  pageantry  and  show 
ever  exerts  over  the  untutored  mind.     "  Among  a  host 
of  similar  testimonies,"  says  Long,  "  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ilughest  a  clergyman  tn  Jamaica,  supports  the  same  j 
conclusion.     '  To  bring  them,'  saya  he,  '  to  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  Christian  religion  is  undoubtedly  a  great  I 
and  good  design,  in  the  intention  laudable,  and  in  spe- 
culation easy ;  yet  I  heUeve,  for  reasons  too  tedious  to  I 
lie  mentioned,  that  the  difficulties  attending  it  are,  and 
I  am  persuaded  ever  will  he,  insunnountable,' " 


Section  II. — Such  was  the  moral  and  religious  state 
of  the  black  population,  and  auch  the  opinions  enter-  ] 
taiiied  with  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  their  conver- 
sion to  God  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period*  ] 
and  such,  in  all  protMbility,  would  they  have  remained  I 
to  the  present  hour,  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  I 
misfdonaries  from  otlier  rehgious  denominations.     The  | 
first  of  tliese  were  the  Moravians,  who,  in  1754,  ap-  ' 
pointed  "  Brother  Caries  and  two  other  missionarie 
Jamaica,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some  pro- 
prietors in  one  of  the  country  parishes."     In  1782, 
Mr.  George  Lisle,  a  black  man,  the  slave  of  a  British 
itlEcer,  and  who  had  been  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church 
I  ia  Georgia,  in  the  United  States,  was  brought  over  by 
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his  master  to  Kingston,  accompanied  by  his  wife  aod 
family.  He  was  shortly  followed  by  several  meiabcn 
of  his  church,  among  whom  were  Moses  Baker,  and 
Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Robinson.  By  some  providendal 
occurrences  Mr.  Lisle  was  led  to  exerdse  his  miniBtiy 
in  Kingston  and  its  environs,  in  which  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  above-named  brethren. 

The  Wesleyans  began  their  operations  in  Jamaica 
in  1789,  under  Dr.  Coke,  who,  after  preaching  in  vaii- 
ous  parts  of  the  island,  originated  a  permanent  staliaii 
in  the  same  populous  city,  over  which  he  appointed  Mr. 
Hammet  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  island  in  1813.  Their  first  mis- 
sionary was  Mr.  John  Bx)we,  who  was  sent  to  co- 
operate with  Moses  Baker,  at  a  station  called  Flam* 
stead,  near  Falmouth,  to  which  part  of  the  island  the 
latter  had  been  removed. 

Great  anxiety  was  manifested  by  the  coloured  and 
black  people  generally  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  thou- 
sands, hearing,  believed  to  the  saving  of  their  souls. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  violent  opposition  of  the  white 
inhabitants,  and  the  successive  enactment  of  laws  in- 
tended to  counteract  their  efforts,  the  labours  of  these 
servants  of  God  were  often  suspended,  and  their  flocks 
scattered  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  About  the 
year  1815,  the  drooping  spirits  of  both  ministers  and 
people  began  again  to  revive.  His  Majesty  in  Council 
had  repeatedly  disallowed  the  persecuting  laws  of  the 
colonists,  and  otherwise  discountenanced  thdbr  proceed- 
ings, as  the  result  of  which  open  hostility  began  some- 
what to  abate.   Accordingly,  in  December  of  that  year. 
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Mr.  Shipman,  Weslpyan  missionary,  ohtainciia  licence 
from  the  authorities  to  preach,  although  not  until  after 
several  unsuccessfiil  attempts. 

The  chapel  in  Kingston,  which  had  been  closed  for 
several  years,  was  now  re-opened.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  spirit  of  hearing  had  so  greatly  increased 
that  another  chapel  in  connection  with  the  same  body 
of  Christiana  was  opened  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
and  one  also  at  Montego  Bay.  In  the  meantime  two 
more  missionaries  with  their  wives  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  Baptist  Misaonary  Society.  Messrs.  Compere 
and  Coultart,  who  were  accompanied  by  two  pious 
artisans.  Messrs.  Tripp  and  Thurston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Compere  landed  in  the  iattt'r  part  of 
the  year  1816,  and  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood 
iif  OH  Harbour  Bay,  from  which  they  soon  after 
removed  to  Kingston.  In  a  few  months  they  quitted 
the  island  for  America,  and  were  succeeded  at  Kingston 
by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Coultart.  Cessation  from  open  hos- 
tility still  continuing,  the  poor  people  flocked  to  the 
bouses  of  God  in  increasing  numbers,  and  reiterated 
tlieir  entreaties  that  more  missionaries  might  be  sent 
to  them.  The  committees  of  the  difiFerent  societies  in 
Kngland,  according  to  tlieir  ability,  responded  to  the 
appeal.  The  number  of  missionaries  was  therefore, 
from  time  to  time,  increased,  so  that  in  the  year  1824 
there  were  four  Moravian  stations,  occupied  by  an 
■"|na1  Dumber  of  missionaries  ;  eight  missionaries  and 
■  itions  belonging  to  the  Wesleyau  Missionary  Society, 
,.  jd  five  stations  superintended  by  an  equal  number  of 
ntJE^ionaries  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.     Their 
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labours  were  now  distributed  as  widely  as  ponbk 
throughout  the  country,  and  increasingly  interestiBg 
and  important  statements  being  continually  transnnltod 
to  the  societies  at  home,  agents  were  succeariyely  mid* 
tiplied,  churches  were  planted,  and  thousands  sara^ 
converted.  At  various  periods  during  the  Ai^«4MifK 
of  slavery  the  dormant  spirit  of  persecution  revived, 
and  sometimes  with  an  energy  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  missions.  But  in  eveiy 
instance  did  the  overruling  hand  of  God  prer^t  the 
accomplishment  of  its  object.  The  tide  of  knowledge 
and  religion  had  begun  to  flow,  and  utterly  in  vain  was 
every  attempt  to  impede  its  onward  progress.  A  new  en 
had  dawned  upon  Jamaica,  and  a  change  was  gradually 
taldng  place,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  about  twenty 
years,  has  produced  results  probably  unprecedented 
in  any  age  or  country.  It  recals  to  our  remembrance 
the  events  of  apostolic  times,  when  superstition  bunit 
her  books  on  the  altar  of  truth,  when  the  idols  of  the 
heathen  fell,  and  the  throne  of  Satan  tremUed.  It 
resembled  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Judea, 
where,  when  the  Jewish  priests  rejected  him  who  came 
to  them  with  life  and  immortality,  ^^  the  oommoD 
people  heard  him  gladly."  Completely  verified  was 
the  prediction — "  a  people  whom  I  have  not  known 
shall  serve  me,  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  me  they  shall 
obey  me,  and  the  strangers  shall  submit  themselves  unto 
me."  *  "  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God,  and 
prevailed."  t 

From  the  hold  which  superstition  had  obtained  upon 

*  Pailni  xviii.,  43, 44.  f  Acts  xix^  SO. 
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the  minds  of  the  people,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  its  eradication  would  bo  DXtremely  difficult,  aa 
well  as  a  work  of  time.  It  lias,  however,  relaxed  and 
disappeared,  in  proportion  to  the  means  which  have 
been  employed.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  In  a 
negro  hurying-ground,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
author's  residence  in  Spanish  Town,  there  was  scarcely 
;»  grave  that  did  not  exhibit  from  two  to  four  rudely 
caned  images ;  and  it  was  a  common  custom,  even 
■i>r  comparatively  respectable  persons  annually  to 
'TL-w  the  rude  tombs  with  which  it  abounded  with 
■  lauds,  ajid  to  pour  upon  them  libations  of  wine  and 
blood,  as  offerings  to  their  supposed  divinities.  SucJi 
practices  have  long  Iteen  discontinued,  and  were  any 
to  adopt  them  at  the  present  day  it  wotild  affix  to  their 
i-haracters  a  stigma  which  would  almost  exclude  them 
from  the  pale  of  society.  In  the  towns  and  districts, 
where  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
have  been  regularly  afforded,  and  that  throughout  a 
Maries  rif  years,  very  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  super- 
iition  remain  in  any  form.  Like  every  other  species 
if  imposture,  superstition  has  its  foundation  in  igno- 
rniice,  and  in  proportion  to  the  difiiision  of  amrul  scrip- 
fural  Imoioledfie  will  the  spell  be  broken,  and  the  en- 
i-hantment  be  dissolved.  Idolatry,  indeed,  may  he  , 
-rtid  ti)  be  entirely  abolished.  So  little  reverenco 
ilo  former  deities  now  inspire  that  a  short  time  ' 
-.tncc  tlie  author  found  an  idol  on  the  public  road,  j 
The  appearance  of  such  an  object  three  years  ago,  in  j 
•  uch  B  place,  would  have  created  the  utmost  terror  j 
and  alarm  throughout  tiie  nelghboiu'liood,  but  it  waa  i 
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now  either  passed  by  entirely  unheeded,  or  elidted 
only  contempt  or  sallies  of  wit  from  the  beholders.* 

Instead  of  the  public  camiyals  and  the  riotous  and 
obscene  processions  in  the  streets  once  so  coamicB 
on  the  Sabbath,  that  sacred  day  may  now  be  said  to 
be  generally  hallowed.  The  Sunday  markets  are  um- 
Yersally  abolished,  and  the  appropriate  duties  anl 
engagements  of  the  Sabbath  are  more  extensiyely  and 
properly  observed  than  even  in  England.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  thousands,  both  young  and  old,  clothed 
in  clean  and  neat  apparel,  are  seen  thronging  the 
streets  and  roads  to  and  from  the  house  of  God  and 
the  Sabbath-schools.  Such  a  scene  would  be  delimit- 
fill  under  any  circumstances,  but  the  more  so  from  the 
perfect  contrast  it  presents  to  those  so  lately  witnessed. 
The  throngs  which  sometimd^  issue  from  some  of  the 
larger  places  of  worship  in  the  towns  are  so  great  as 
to  render  the  streets  in  their  neighbourhood  almogt 
impassable.  The  whole  population,  both  of  the  tovn 
and  suburbs,  seems  to  be  in  motion,  and  when  goii^ 
in  one  direction,  resembles  a  torrent  carrying  every- 
thing before  it ;  those  who  are  married  exhibiting  the 
truly  civilized  and  social  spectacle  of  walking  arm  in 
arm  ; — a  fact,  the  narration  of  which,  though  in  Eng- 
land it  may  excite  a  smile,  is  here  noticed  on  acoonnt 
of  its  comparative  novelty  among  a  people  who  were 

*  A  black  female,  after  eyeing  it  inteDtly,  tho*  lolikiqiiiaed  h— *<Ab^ 
poor  boy,  dat  de  way  dem  sarre  you  no  ?  Trow  yoa  way  now  don  bo 
fraid  for  you  again  ?  What  make  you  no  trouble  dem  now  like  a  befo 
time  ?  Ah !  since  light  come  we  tee  you  bin  make  we  too  modi  M, 
poor  ting !  light  bad  ting  for  you.     You  no  get  Dolm  Ibr  nyam*  (etS) 


now." 
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ely  sunk  in  Uie  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  | 

Such  a  transforraatioo  in  the  manners  and  ap- 
■rance  of  the  people  tiould,  a  few  years  ago,  scarcely 


•  hcen  i 


led  by  a 


R-quainted  with  the  I 


imagined 
then  o^iii^tiDg  state  uf  society. 

The  number  of  places  of  uvrskip  ia  greatly  multi- 
plied. There  are  now,  &s  nearly  as  can  be  calculated, 
upwards  of  fifty  regular  churches  and  chapels  of  ease  ; 
iibout  eleven  Moravian  chapels;  two  large  chapels  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  :  twelve  in  connexion  with  the  | 
Scottish  Missionary  Society ;  eleven  belonging  to  the 
London  Society  :  four  or  five  in  connexion  with  Aine- 
ricau  Congregationalists ;  eight  or  nine  with  native 
Baptists ;  seven  or  eight  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  :  upwards  of  fifty  with  the  Wcslcyan ;  seven 
or  eight  with  tlie  AVesleyan  Association ;  and  about 
sixty  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  :  making  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  regular  places  of  ] 
worship.  Besides  these,  connected  chiefly  with  the 
Baptist  denomination,  are  subordinate  stations  at  i 
which  divine  worship  is  regularly  performed  in  private 
houses,  in  temporary  places  erected  for  the  purpose, 
or  in  negro  huta,  not  t«  mention  the  frequency  with 
which  service  is  conducted  out  of  doors,  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees  and  in  temporary  sheds.  The  whole 
number  of  places  at  which  the  Gospel  is  occasionally  ■ 
or  more  regularly  preached  by  regular  ministers 
canuDt,  on  the  lowest  cslcidation,  he  estimated  at  less 
thau  three  hundred. 

Not  only  has  religion  found  its  way  into  almost  ] 
every  town  and  village  of  imimrtance  in  tlie  island, 
bat,  ID  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into  the  majonV^  « 
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the  estates  and  other  laryer  prcperHes.  As  tooii  ai  ib 
sacred  influence  begins  to  be  felt  oo  a  ptopciij  or  ii 
a  new  township,  the  first  work  of  the  converts  isto  aii 
to  their  clusters  of  cottages  a  house  fw  God.  TUi  ii 
done  not  merely  for  their  own  spiritual  adTaiitage»  btf 
with  an  especial  reference  to  that  of  their  «^gkl— w» 
and  friends.  Some  of  these  houses  wiU  hold  fros 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  and  three  faundrBd  is* 
dividualsy  and  are  fitted  up  with  benches  and  oAff 
conveniences  similar  to  regular  places  of  wanb^ 
Here  an  individual  of  their  own  colour,  duly  auAorbei 
by  the  minister  to  whose  church  he  belongs  (and  vhOb 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  often  viats  tbem  Im- 
self ),  holds  a  prayer  or  class  meeting  two  or  Ane 
times  in  the  week,  and  addresses  the  assembly  in  the  bat 
manner  he  is  able  on  the  things  which  belong  to  their 
peace.  In  numerous  instances,  the  ^^  praying  people" 
in  a  particular  locality,  regarding  themselves  as  ooe  br 
mily,  flock  to  these  places  every  morning  and  eveniiig 
of  the  week  for  domestic  devotion.  Here  they  are  heard 
often  before  the  dawn  of  day  and  at  the  latest  hosr 
preceding  their  repose,  pouring  out  their  eamert  and 
artless  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  strengtk 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  Christian  courK. 
There  is  scarcely  an  evening  in  the  week  but  the  aosg 
of  praise  and  the  voice  of  prayer,  mingling  with  Ae 
same  incense  from  many  a  family  altar  and  many  a 
secluded  closet,  is  thus  arising  to  heaven  from  all  parts 
of  the  land. 

'*  The  dwellen  in  the  valef  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other — and  the  mountaiii-topi 
From  distant  mountaim  catch  the  fljinfjoj.*' 
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From  tlus  description  it  will  be  easily  conoeived  that 
the  attendance  at  all  places  of  worship  &voured  with 
an  evangelical  ministry  is  astonishingly  great.    The 
exclamation  of  the  prophet,  when  wrapt  in  visions  of 
future  days,  is  here  actually  realized — ^^  Who  are 
these  that  fly  as  a  doud  and  as  doves  to  their  win- 
dows ?"     On  Sabbath  days  most  of  the  churches  and 
chapels,  thus  privileged,  are  filled  with  pious  and  at- 
tentive worshippers.    Some  of  these  places,  though 
calculated  to  hold  from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand 
hearers,  are  often  crowded.     At  all  the  other  public 
means  of  grace,  such  as  prayer-meetings,  and  week 
evening  lectures,  the  same  interesting  appearances 
in  a  corresponding  proportion  present  themselves ;  to 
say  nothing  of  those  which  refer  less  directly  to  the 
great  objects  of  the  Christian  ministry,  such  as  Church, 
Bible  Class,  leaders'  meetings,  singing,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  Missionary  meetings.   Some  general  idea 
of  the  attendance  on  these  occasions  may  be  formed 
from  a  jubilee  meeting  lately  held  at  Kettering,  in 
Jamaica,  and  which  is  thus  described  in  the  ^  Baptist 
Herald  :' — "  We  have  this  week  to  record  one  of  the 
most  delightful  seasons  of  joy  it  has  ever  been  our 
happiness  to   witness, — ^the  Jubilee    of   the    Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  held  at  Kettering,  in  this  parish. 
The  vast  numbers  who  attended  appear  imiversally  to 
have  participated  in  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  lasting  impressions  of  good 
will  be  the  result     AVhen  the  living  mass  arose  to 
hymn  the  praises  of  the  Eternal,  the  scene  was  over- 
powering.    The  booth,  which  contained  30,000  super- 
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ficial  feet,  being  200  feet  long  by  150  broad,  to 
literally  crammed,  and  had  in  it  nearly  nine  thousand 
persons ;  sixteen  hundred  children  passed  tbrou^  ooe 
of  the  avenues,  singing  sweetly,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  addressed  in  another  part  of  the  village,  and  a 
congregation  of  full  two  thousand  were  aasemUed  to 
hear  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  another ;  so  that,  ex- 
cluding the  number  who  were  yet  in  the  Tillage  of 
Dimcan,  there  were  thirteen  thousand  listening  to  the 
deeply  interesting  details  of  the  mission.'* 

The  Baptist  congregation  at  Spanish  Town,  one  of 
the  largest  connected  with  IVCssionary  Sodieties  in 
Jamaica,  averages  on  a  Sabbath  day  two  tfaonsaiid 
hearers.  A  prayer-meeting,  which  has  been  held  ix 
a  number  of  years  between  the  hours  of  five  and  ax 
o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  has  averaged  fire 
hundred  attendants ;  as  also  the  Monday  evening 
prayer-meeting  and  the  Thursday  evemng  lecture. 
The  number  at  Falmouth,  under  the  pastoral  caie  of 
the  Rev.  William  Knibb,  may  be  said  to  average  two 
thousand  on  the  Sabbath.  At  Montego  Bay  the  con- 
gregation, recently  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Burchell,  is  said  to  average  on  a  Sabbath  day  aboat 
two  thousand  two  hundred  hearers.  Occasionally  one 
thousand  people  have  been  known  to  have  been  present 
at  these  places  at  an  early  Sabbath  morning  prayer- 
meeting.  The  usual  attendance  at  East  Queen- 
street,  in  Kingston,  under  the  pastoral  oversight  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Oughton,  is  estimated  at  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  seven  hundred  are  present  at 
the  week-day  evening  services.     Equal  numbers  are 
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siqipofled  to  be  in  regular  attendance  at  two  of  the 
Wesleyan  chapels  in  ELinggton,  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  the  Rev.  tRinathan  Edmondson,  chairman  of 
Ae  district  These  places  of  worship,  which  will  con- 
tain from  two  thousand  five  himdred  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred  persons  each,  are  often,  during  the  ordi- 
nary ministrations  of  the  Gospel,  crowded  to  excess ; 
whilst  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  Missionary  or 
Anti-Slavery  Meetings,  hundreds  have  been  unable  to 
find  admission.  In  several  of  the  country  districts  the 
congregations  belonging  to  different  religious  bodies 
are  equally  flourishing,  and  some  of  them  almost  as 
large  as  those  previously  described.  Among  the  most 
pleasing  circumstances  connected  with  this  spirit  of 
hearing  is  the  fact  that  prayer-meetings  are  generally 
well  attended,  and  are  not  only  in  many  cases  the 
most  interesting,  but  frequently  have  they  been  found 
the  most  profitable,  of  all  the  public  means  of  grace. 

Instead  of  there  being,  as  stated  by  the  historian,* 
Francis  Hanson,  in  1805,  no  "  sectarian  parsons  "  on 
the  island,  there  are  now  about  120,  exclusive  of  native 
assistants  and  catechists  (amoimting  probably  to  an 
equal  number),  who  are  employed  on  the  Sabbath  in 
carrying  on  Divine  worship  at  subordinate  stations. 
Wesleyan  missibnaries,  31 ;  Moravians,  12 ;  Presby- 
terians, 12  ;  London  Missionaries,  11 ;  Congregation- 
alists  from  America,  5 ;  Native  Baptists,  14 ;  Baptist 
Missionaries,  31.  Total  116.  The  following  state- 
ment exhibits  the  progressive  increase  of  ministers  of 
all  denominations  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  ending 

♦  Vide  p.  221, 

o 
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in  1841.  In  1831  the  number  of  ministeiB 
with  the  Church  of  England  was  52 ;  of  Presbyteriam^ 
4 ;  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  16 ;  of  Baptist  Miaaiafr' 
aries,  16;  of  Moravian  Misdonaries,  8:  total,  96. 
In  1841,  ministers  of  the  above  denomloatioiis  weit^ 
of  the  Church  of  England,  74;  Presbyterians,  13; 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  29;  Baptist  ]Vfi«aAnarif«,  27; 
Moravian  Missionaries,  12 ;  total,  155.  In  additin 
to  these  there  are  the  missionaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Association,  and  American  Congr^atiomalists, 
who  have  commenced  operations  since  the  first-men- 
tioned period. 


Section  HI. — ^As  an  additional  evidence  of  the  re- 
ligious transformation  which  has  taken  place  in  ibis 
part  of  the  missionary  field,  let  us  contemplate  the 
numbers  that  have  been  hopefully  converted  to  God 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  together  with  the 
multitudes  who  are  just  awakened  to  a  concern  about 
their  souls,  and  the  change  will  appear  still  more  sur- 
prising and  glorious. 

In  1842  not  less  than  23,000  negroes  and  their  de- 
scendants are  reported  as  being  imited  in  Christiaii 
fellowship  with  the  Wesleyans.  In  the  absence  of  ex- 
press data  on  which  to  ground  an  accurate  calculation 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  denominations,  it  may  be 
said  that  about  5000  are  connected  with  the  Moravians, 
7000  with  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  about  2000 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  1000  with  the 
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the  mindii  of  the  people,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  its  eradication  would  be  extremely  difficult,  as 
well  as  a  work  of  time.  It  has,  howerer,  relaxed  and 
disappeared,  in  proportion  to  the  means  which  hare 
he^i  employed.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  in  a 
n^ro  burying-ground,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
author's  residence  in  Spanish  Town,  there  was  scarcely 
a  grave  that  did  not  exhiUt  from  two  to  four  rudely 
carved  unages ;  and  it  was  a  common  custom,  even 
for  comparatively  respectable  persons  annually  to 
strew  the  rude  tombs  with  which  it  abounded  with 
Tiands,  and  to  pour  upon  them  libations  of  wine  and 
blood,  as  offerings  to  their  supposed  divinities.  Such 
practices  have  long  been  discontinued,  and  were  any 
to  adopt  them  at  the  present  day  it  would  affix  to  their 
characters  a  stigma  which  would  almost  exclude  them 
from  the  pale  of  society.  In  the  towns  and  districts, 
where  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
have  been  regularly  afforded,  and  that  throughout  a 
aeries  of  years,  very  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  super- 
stition remain  in  any  form.  Like  every  other  species 
of  imposture,  superstition  has  its  foimdation  in  igno- 
rance, and  in  proportion  to  the  difiusion  of  sound  scrip- 
tural  knowledge  will  the  spell  be  broken,  and  the  en- 
chantment be  dissolved.  Idolatry,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  entirely  abolished.  So  little  reverence 
do  former  deities  now  inspire  that  a  short  time 
since  the  Author  found  an  idol  on  the  public  road. 
The  appearance  of  such  an  object  three  years  ago,  in 
such. a  place,  would  have  created  the  utmost  terror 
and  alarm  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  was 
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now  either  passed  by  entirely  nnheeded,  or  elicited 
only  contempt  or  sallies  of  wit  from  the  hehold»&* 

Instead  of  the  public  camiyals  and  the  riotous  and 
obscene  processions  in  the  streets  once  so  oodudob 
on  the  Sabbath,  that  sacred  day  may  now  be  said  to 
be  generally  hallowed.  The  Sunday  markets  are  mn- 
versally  abolished,  and  the  appropriate  duties  and 
engagements  of  the  Sabbath  are  more  extensively  and 
properly  observed  than  even  in  England.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  thousands,  both  young  and  old,  clothed 
in  clean  and  neat  apparel,  are  seen  thronging  the 
streets  and  roads  to  and  from  the  house  of  God  and 
the  Sabbath-schools.  Such  a  scene  would  be  delij^ 
ful  under  any  circumstances,  but  the  more  so  from  the 
perfect  contrast  it  presents  to  those  so  lately  witnessed. 
The  throngs  which  sometimd^  issue  from  some  of  the 
larger  places  of  worship  in  the  towns  are  so  great  as 
to  render  the  streets  in  their  neighbourhood  ahnoet 
impassable.  The  whole  population,  both  of  the  tovn 
and  suburbs,  seems  to  be  in  motion,  and  when  gouig 
in  one  direction,  resembles  a  torrent  carrying  every- 
thing before  it ;  those  who  are  married  exhibiting  the 
truly  civilized  and  social  spectacle  of  walking  arm  in 
arm  ; — a  fact,  the  narration  of  which,  though  in  Eng- 
land it  may  excite  a  smile,  is  here  noticed  on  account 
of  its  comparative  novelty  among  a  people  who  were 

*  A  black  female,  after  eyeing  it  inteDtly,  that  loliloqiuaed  i—^Ah, 
poor  boy,  dat  de  way  dem  sarve  you  no  ?  Trow  yoa  way  now  don  m 
fraid  for  you  again  ?  What  make  you  no  trouble  dem  now  like  a  befe 
time  ?  Ah !  since  light  come  we  tee  you  bin  make  we  too  modi  M, 
poor  ting !  light  bad  ting  for  you.  You  no  get  Doliii  Ibr  ajam'  (mt) 
now." 
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lately  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and 
sin.  Sach  a  transfonnation  in  the  manners  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  people  could,  a  few  years  ago,  scarcely 
hare  been  imagined  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
then  existing  state  of  society. 

The  number  oi  places  of  toarship  is  greatly  multi- 
plied. There  are  now,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated, 
upwards  of  fifty  regular  churches  and  chapels  of  ease  ; 
about  eleven  Moravian  chapels ;  two  large  chapels  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  twelve  in  connexion  with  the 
Scottish  iKGssionary  Society ;  eleven  belonging  to  the 
London  Society  ;  four  or  five  in  connexion  with  Ame- 
rican Congregationalists ;  eight  or  nine  with  native 
Baptists ;  seven  or  eight  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Society ;  upwards  of  fifty  with  the  Wesleyan ;  seven 
or  eight  with  the  Wesleyan  Association;  and  about 
sixty  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  :  making  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  regular  places  of 
worship.  Besides  these,  connected  chiefly  with  the 
Baptist  denomination,  are  subordinate  stations  at 
which  divine  worship  is  regularly  performed  in  private 
houses,  in  temporary  places  erected  for  the  purpose, 
or  in  negro  huts,  not  to  mention  the  frequency  with 
which  service  is  conducted  out  of  doors,  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees  and  in  temporary  sheds.  The  whole 
number  of  places  at  which  the  Gospel  is  occasionally 
or  more  regularly  preached  by  regular  ministers 
cannot,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  be  estimated  at  less 
than  three  hundred. 

Not  only  has  religion  foimd  its  way  into  almost 
every  town  and  village  of  importance  in  the  island, 
but,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into  the  majority  of 
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them  73  congregational  stations,  which,  firom  tfaegmt 
distance  some  of  tiiem  lie  from  each  other,  conadend 
individually,  cannot  receive  '  a  pastor's  Sabbatb-cve* 
more  than  once  in  three  weeks.  Public  worship  s 
kept  up,  however,  at  most  of  these  sti^tions ;  and 
the  stated  minister  is  absent,  tiie  schoolmast^ 
or  the  leaders  hold  what  they  call  a 
Attached  to  these  stations  are  21,777  church  membcn, 
and  21,111  inquirers  who  are  seeking  ailmiaaMiw  |o 
membership ;  they  have  also  9159  recorded  Sabbadi- 
scholars;  their  numbers,  added  together,  amomitiiig 
in  all  to  52,047,  show  us  the  number  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  more  constant  attenders  of  Baptist  chapds; 
but  if  we  include  others  belonging  to  the  reli^ous  body 
who  do  attend,  and  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  duMren 
who  do  not  attend,  we  shall  swell  the  number  to  per- 
haps 100,000,  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  populatioa 
Several  of  these  congregations  are  very  large,  filling  cha- 
pels that  hold  2000, 3000,  and  even  4000  people.  It  will 
be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  missionaries,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  exercise  anything  like  pastonl 
figimily  oversight,  or  to  know  much  of  the  individuals 
who  place  themselves  imder  their  care :  this  deficienc; 
the  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  endeavour  to 
supply  by  class  leaders.  The  denomination  calkd 
Native  Baptists  are  under  the  teaching  of  black  and 
coloured  men,  who  were  once  leaders  in  other  congre- 
gations, but  have  broken  off  and  set  up  as  mimsteraibr 
themselves.  Their  number  is  said  to  be  8000,  asBesi- 
bling  at  25  different  stations,  the  ministers  14.  Tlie 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  among  them  31  misBioo- 
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aries,  a  large  nnmbcr  of  ttatW—,  23^22  ■ 
{«t>bationen,  and  KM  Sibb^  wdtaUn ;  dxr  tol^ 
munbers  may  be  Buppaeed  to  "™i"'—  40,000  feofk ; 
and  if  we  add  the  late  weeding  wnaBirofit*  and  tbcir 
congregation^  which  alteady  oon^riae  about  4000  ac- 
tual raembeTs.  we  may  coDflidtT  the  MtAa&a  body  to 
be  50,000.  The  Moravian  nunoBams  an  10,  each 
aMached  to  a  separate  congrvgatioD  td,  perfaaps,  m  an 
average,  700  people,  bat  I  sboold  hardly  tUi^  so 
many :  lake  their  number  at  7000.  Tbe  Fmfajterian 
mis^onariee  are  10,  with  6  catecfaistB  and  teadkcn ; 
each  mlfeionary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Morariaaa, 
haTing,  with  but  little  excefittan,  a  aepanie  itatioQ  of 
ministerial  labour :  the  number  bekrt^ing  to  this  claae 
I  would  estimate  at  7000.  Hie  London  SEssionaiy 
Society  has  8  iDissionaries,  superintending  12  congre- 
gations, none  of  them  very  large:  their  number  is  pro- 
bably about  8(KHI.  The  Oberlin  Institute  fumiabes 
fi  missionaries,  who  have,  perhaps,  3000  people  ;  mak- 
ii^  the  Independents  or  Congregationalists  altogether 
about  ll.CKX).  The  Church  of  Scotknd  has  two  largo 
chapcU,  one  at  Kingston,  the  other  at  Falmouth,  with, 
perhape,  2000  members. 

"  We  have  thus  a  total  of  185,000  dissenters  from 
the  Established  Church  in  Jamaica,  who  may  be  said 
to  be  living  under  some  rebgioua  care  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  people,  amounting  to  220,000,  either  belong  to 
no  religious  denomination  whatever,  and  attend  no 
place  of  public  worship,  or  rank  as  belonging  to  the 
Establishment.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  , 
8  missionaries  here,  11  catechists  who  are  schoolmas- 
ters, and  6  assistant  teachers.     Allow  tins  body  of  re- 
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li^ous  instructors  4000,  or  perhaps  we  may  aay  6000, 
and  the  fifty  Episcopal  churches  and  chapels  800 
each  on  the  average,  we  ^ve  the  Church  of  E'^f*^ 
46,000  members.  The  Jews  are  5000,  and  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics  1000.  Let  us  recapitulate: — ^BaptistSi 
108,000;  Methodists,  50,000;  Moravians,  7000; 
Presbyterians,  7000;  Congregationalists,  11,000;  £► 
tablished  Church,  46,000;  Jews,  5000;  Roman  Ci- 
tholics,  1000— total,  237,000;  leavmg  a  populatiaQof 
at  least  163,000  who  have  neither  schools  nor  religioDi 
instruction  of  any  kind."* 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  many  indi- 
vidual churches  are  very  large  compared  with  diuicfaes 
in  England.  The  most  numerous  are  among  the  Wes- 
leyans  and  Baptists,  and  are  foimd  in  the  princqial 
towns.  The  number  of  Wesleyan  communicants, 
meeting  in  their  chapel  at  Montego  Bay,  is  (as  ^ven 
in  their  report  for  1842)  1255 ;  of  Baptists,  lately 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burchell, 
1657 ;  the  number  in  church  fellowship  at  the  Wes- 
leyan chapel  at  Falmouth  is  1983  ;  that  of  the  Baptist 
chapel,  1894.  The  total  number  of  members  in  society 
among  the  Wesleyans,  meeting  in  their  chapel  in 
Spanish  Town,  is  about  1884 ;  the  Baptist  church  at 
the  same  place  contains  2680.  The  chiut^h  meeting 
at  Coke  chapel,  Kingston  (Wesleyan),  contains  5149 
members ;  the  Baptist  church  at  East  Queen-streets 
m  the  same  city,  3959 ;  and  so  on  in  proportion 
throughout  all  the  stations  in  the  island. 

*  This  Mtiroate  was  made  in  1840.  Many  of  the  churchct  and  ood- 
gregations  have  considerably  increased  in  number  since  that  perioil* 
Ministers  also  have  been  multiplied. 
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lAmong  the  Wcsleyans  and   otiier  denominations,   1 
fplicanta  for  church-fellowsliip  are  usually  received  J 
lit'idually  as  thpy  niFer  themselves,  or  are  found  to 
9ess  iLe  requisite  quaMeations.     Amoug  the  Bap- 
,  although  each  individual  previously  undergoes 
rigid  examination,   members  are  often   added   by   ^ 
)  and  upwards  at  one  time.     In  some  cases  200  I 
MOB  have  been  added  to  a  single  church  in  one 
y ;  400  were  once  added  in  one  year  to  the  church 
^Bpanish  Town ;  and  at  Brown's  Town  and  Bethany, 
■  Anne's,  as  many  as  700  and  upwards  were  bap- 
l  and  received  into  fellowship  during  t!ie  same  I 
i  of  time.     In  some  of  the  larger  churches  the  J 
Utions  have  averaged  200  each  for  several  years 
The  clear  increase  of  members  to  the  We: 
1  and  Moravian  churches  since  1823,  or  during  I 
B  last  twenty  years,  the  writer  is  unable  to  ascertain, 
but  the  number  added  to  the  Baptist  chm-ches  within 
that  period,  exclusively  of  decrease  by  ejtdusions  and 
deaths,  has  been  little  short  of  27,000,  thus  averaging, 
since  the  year  1823,  a  clear  increase   of  1350  per 
annum.     The  following  table  will  show  the  progressive 
rate  of  increase  smce  1835,  with  other  particidara : — 


183S 
1H3S 
1S3T 


BipUuil.  I  Rfilond, 

S606 

3130 
3871 
3497 
4684 
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Nor  is  the  cause  adyancing  less  rapidly  at  the  frt- 
sent  time.     Never  before  indeed  have  the  miflmonarig 
in  Jamaica  been  blessed  with  a  £urer  and  fari^iler 
prospect    The  clear  increase  of  the  Baptist  choithes 
alone  for  the  year  just  closed  is  2309,  and  miiltitiiiitt 
have  crowded  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  inquir^n  jmottai 
by  those  who  had  succeeded  to  a  more  doae  and  hstf 
fellowship.     God  not  only  seems  to  be  gcnng  witk  hb 
servants,  but  to  have  gone  before  them.     Wherenr 
they  direct  their  operations  they  find  an  open  door; 
wherever  they  stand  up,  beneath  a  tree,  beneath  a  died, 
in  a  negro  hut,  or  in  a  chapel,  they  are  sure  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  listening  multitudes.     A  holy  inflqffnne  is 
evidently  breathed  upon  the  people,  creating  a  hinder- 
ing and  thirsting  after  the  bread  and  water  of  life, 
which  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  God  can  satisfy.    In 
every  direction  are  the  people  calling  for  the  mes- 
sengers of  salvation,   and  whenever   they   see  Uiem 
coming  fi*om  a&r,  they  seem  exultingly  to  ezdaim, 
^'  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
Him  that  bringeth  good  tidings — that  publishetfa  peace 
— that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good — ^that  publish^ 
salvation  1" 

Of  this  general  eagerness  to  hear  the  Goqiel  it  is 
unnecessary  to  furmsh  more  than  one  or  two  instances. 
The  first  is  an  application  made  to  the  author  by  a 
poor  black  man,  on  behalf  of  hhnself  and  othera,  iHio 
had  been  for  some  time  deprived  of  the  means  of 
Christian  instruction,  and  the  other  is  a  communica- 
tion fix)m  a  medical  gentieman  to  a  friend  in  England. 
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'■  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  PhtRij^. 

"&rdMay,\U\. 
'  My  Dear  Mikister — I  have  now  to  Right,  and 
{  you  to  assist  us,  as  now  we  are  Sheep  without  a 
iherd,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you,  my  Dear 
lister,  to  enclose  us  again  aa  so  much  sheep  that 
e  gone  astray,  by  having  no  Pastor.  So  by  our  free 
1  we  sliall  be  much  thankful  to  my  Dear  Minister  if 
t  will  come  amongst  us,  that  we  may  carry  on  God's 
[  once  more  again,  and  satisfy  we  hui^ry  soul ; 
1  we  request  the  cbapple  to  be  regeater  for  the  Bap- 
b  Missionary  Society.     The  name  of  the  place  is 


"  Signed  0 


behalf  of  the  family, 

"  Jotm  DuOLA8S. 


"  During  the  Ixird's  day  I  spent  at  SligoviUe,  a 
party  of  people  came  from  a  distance  to  beg  of  Mr.  P. 
tu  go  to  take  possession  of  a  cbapel  belonging  to  some 
Native  Baptists  who  could  not  get  on  alone.  These 
people,  about  six  in  number,  came  the  Sunday  prerious. 
They  had  applied  many  times  during  twelve  months 
to  get  Mr.  P.  to  gtt,  but  he  refused,  on  account  of  the 
distance  and  his  own  numerous  engagements.  This 
time  they  determined  not  to  go  without  getting  him  to 
comply  with  their  request.  Mr.  P.  was  from  home,  hut 
here  they  remained  until  he  returned,  which  was  not 
autil  the  following  Sunday  evening. 

"  He  again  excused  himself,  but  they  would  hear 
nothing  of  it ;  they  were  sure  if  minister  would  come 
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he  would  do  them  good ;  and  they  sat  themselTes  down 
on  the  grass,  determined  not  to  go  till  he  consented. 
They  continued  urging  their  request  until  he  pfromiied 
to  visit  them.  It  was  now  Monday,  and  Mr.  P.  ofeed 
to  go  on  the  following  Wednesday.  They  were  satis- 
fied, and  the  whole  of  them  started  home  directly  to 
carry  the  news.  Mr.  P.  invited  me  to  accompany  him, 
and  early  on  the  appointed  morning  we  set  off,  witli 
another  medical  man,  to  the  place  called  the  ^  Ahove 
Rocks,'  in  St.  Thomas's  in  the  Vale.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent  ride.  It  could  only  be  accomplished  on  horse- 
back, as  it  was  in  some  places  so  steep  as  to  require  us 
to  dismount  and  lead  our  horses,  while  in  other  parts  it 
was  a  steep  mountain  pass  about  two  feet  wide,  with  a 
mountain  on  one  side  and  a  tremendous  precipice  on 
the  other.  We  came,  after  a  ride  of  twenty  miles,  to 
the  district  where  these  poor  people  resided,  which  was 
very  populous,  appearing  to  be  estates  thrown  up  and 
bought  in  small  lots  by  the  people.  All  was  in  beau- 
tiful cultivation ;  there  were  no  signs  here  of  the  pre- 
dicted barbarism ;  the  entire  valley  was  like  a  pano- 
rama. 

"  The  ground  was  very  undulatory,  and  covered  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  plantains,  bananas,  yams, 
cocoa-nuts,  with  huts  and  houses.  A  guide  met  us 
about  three  miles  from  our  destination,  and  at  length 
we  arrived  at  a  hut  prepared  for  us,  the  people  all 
anxiously  waiting  our  coming.  We  begged  som  y  yam, 
as  we  had  come  a  long  ride  without  any  proviaooB. 
Three  or  four  set  to  work,  lighted  a  fire,  killed  a 
diicken,  and  as  soon  as  possible  brought  it  to  taUe^ 
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with  a  plenty  of  cocoa,  yams,  plautaine,  and  other 
things.  A  bos  was  at  tJic  window,  in  whicli  some  bees 
were  at  work,  and  while  we  were  looking  and  praising  ' 
the  roan  for  his  contrivance,  he  said  he  thought  minis- 
ters and  doctors  would  like  some  honey  ;  so  without  any 
ceremony  he  took  this  primitive  bee-hive  into  the  open 
air,  and  abstracted  the  honey  regardless  of  the  stings 
of  hundreds  of  the  bees  who  swarmed  upon  him.  We 
finished  our  repast,  and  went  to  the  cha{>el,  which  re- 
sembled a  barn  in  England,  with  a  few  seats  in  it. 
Many  people  came,  tliongh  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  A  short  service  was  hehl.  and  an  arrangement 
made  for  preaching  once  a  fortnight.  Tlie  field  is  a 
very  fine  one  for  a  zealous  missionary,  containing,  it  iB 
supposed,  10,000  inhabitants.  The  people  are  literally 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness  ;  they  have 
been  endeavouring  to  carry  on  the  service  of  God 
among  themselves  because  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
other  instruction,  but  they  have  at  length  made  an 
efiurt  which  will  prove  to  their  advantage." 

From  this  wonderful  concurrence  of  animating  cir- 
(-umstances,  and  the  co-operation  of  other  favourable 
events,  linw  briffht  and  ijlorioua  become*  the  progpect  oj 
the  fiUure!  But  the  most  interesting  feature  by 
which  that  prospect  is  distinguished,  so  far  at  least  as 
human  instrumentality  is  concerned,  is  that  which 
regards  the  employment  of  native  labourers,  many  of  j 
whom,  possessing  zeal,  talent,  and  piety,  are  now  rising  i 
up  in  our  churches.  Irrespective  of  other  advantages, 
it  la  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  such  an 
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agency  will  contribute  to  the  general  difiusion  of  knov* 
ledge  and  religion,  especially  with  that  training  whidi 
they  are  about  to  receive  in  the  theological  institutiott 
now  founded  by  the  Baptist  missionaries,  in  comiexioii 
with  the  parent  society. 

And  not  only  so,  but  the  importance  of  Jamaica  as 
a  field  of  missionary  operations  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  prospects  confined  to  its  own  shores.  It  is  to  be 
estimated  by  its  relatiye  and  geographical  poaitiaD. 
It  is  to  be  viewed  in  reference  to  the  influence  it  may 
exert  on  the  neighbouring  islands  and  continent  And 
for  this  purpose  how  commanding,  and  in  every  way 
how  i^vantageous,  is  its  situation  I  In  the  nudst  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea — ^but  a  few  days  sail  from  the  vast 
continent  of  South  America  and  the  confederated 
states  of  the  Mexican  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  archipelago  on  the  other, — ^in  the  very  omtre 
of  a  population  estimated  at  20,000,000  of  human 
beings,  all  literally  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

What  may  Jamaica  ultimately  prove  to  them  if 
British  Christians  aid  her  in  the  enterprise?  She 
might  prove  to  them  what  Britain  has  been  to  her — a 
dep6t  of  the  word  of  life — a  centre  of  heavenly  li^^it — 
the  chief  instrument  of  their  political,  inteUectnal, 
social,  moral,  and  religious  renovation.  By  what 
means? — By  qualifying  and  sending  forth  her  own 
sons  as  missionaries. 

Jamaica  might  indeed  become  spiritually  what  she 
is  politically — ^the  key-stone  to  the  possesaioii  of  the 
New  World — a  kind  of  rallying  post  for  the  army  of 
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the  living  God,  in  its  efforta  to  subjugate  the  whole 
continent  of  Soutli  America   to   the   "  obedience  of  ( 
faith." 

Nor  do  the  misBionaries  bound  their  expectations 
with  reference  to  the  influence  of  Jamaica  as  a  field  of 
missionary  triumph  even  by  the  shores  of  the  south 
and  the  west.  The  day  of  jubilee  has  come,  and 
arrangements  are  already  made  for  sending  bade  her 
long  exiled  sons  to  the  land  of  their  Jiithcru,  that  they 
may  assist  in  diffusing  throughout  the  African  con- 
tinent the  blessing  of  wisdom  and  of  the  "  fear  of  the 
Lord." 

In  a  word,  who  can  tell  but  that  by  auch  instru- 
mentality (for  it  often  happens  that  those  whom  God 
intends  to  honour  he  usually  prepares  for  it  by  severe 
discipline) — who  can  tell  but  that,  as  if  in  some  mea-   . 
sure  compensative  of  her  wrongs,  it  is  not  the  deter-   ' 
mination  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  reserve  for  Africa  the   ■ 
honour  and  the  glory  of  ushering  in  the  millennium? — 
"  for  there  are  first  tJiat  shall  be  last,  and  there  are   , 
last  that  shall  be  first." 

WTio  can  tell  but  that  we  even  now  behold  the  dawn  j 
of  the  Cuming  day,  when  the  bright  "bow  of  Christianity,  1 
commencing  in  the  heavens  and  encompassing  the 
earth,  shall  include  the  children  of  every  clime  and  I 
colour  beneath  the  arch  of  its  promise  and  the  glory  of  I 
ila  protection?" 

Inspired  at  the  thought  of  such  a  glorious  consum- 
mation, who  will  not  supplicate,  and  in  the  devotion  of  I 
\m  heart  pray- — 

"  O  thou  who  in  ancient  times  didst  send  forth  ti 
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Seraphim  to  touch  as  with  a  live  coal  firom  thine  altv 
thine  own  consecrated  prophet  to  perfect  and  purifp 
him  for  his  high  mission,  send  down  upon  us  aU  thy 
heavenly  influence — baptise  us  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  thy  ministers  may  be  as  flames  of  fire — that  tfaj 
churches  may  catch  the  missionary  flame — that  it  mij 
bum  till  the  whole  earth  shall  reflect  its  splendour,  and 
with  all  her  melody  of  tongues  proclaim  the  Taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  Men !" 


Sect.  I.— PntampliTc    Eviilrncei  of  )be    kclual    Fieljr   of  J 

Chunbo— Character  df  Ihe  Miaionarif*— Nature  and  Ri  hnl  iif 
Scriptural  Knnwlrdgr  poucMed  b;  C«ndiclale>  fur  Ciiuich-rellairiliip 
— By  MEmbcn  in  general — Mauiivr  ot  Admitting  Metnbera — (irut 
Clirutiau  Priuciple  and  F«eling  manirealrd  by  them. 

Sect.  II. — Deacriptian  of  Inquiren  Bnd  Catechumen) — Nature  and 
Objecli  of  their  Counexiun  with  the  differeiil  Deiiooiiiiatiani — 
Utual  Term  of  ProbaUon  among  Dspliitt  for  Church -fellowiliip — 
Average  Nurabrr  of  Flxclniioiu — Intimate  Koowleflge  pooened  hy 
Minidera  of  the  Slate  of  their  Churcha— DiKiplinr,  FaithfulneH, 
mad  ImpBitialily  of  iti  Admiaulratjon  —  Chriitiao  Coniitteoey  of 
Memben— Tolimonin  —  Invotigation  of  Cam  of  alleged  Delin- 
qumcy  —  Cburcli  Meeliiigi  —  Memben'  Knowledge  of  Sctipluial 
DiKipliiie— Diilinguiibed  Prevalence  of  a  Spirit  of  Prayer— Piely 
and  F«nout  of  Social  Eierciiea. 

SiL-T.  Ul.—Sactieceimadely  Membert.  of  Time.  Comfort.  Property, 
ami  Freedoiu— Penecution—H an yrdom— Spirit  exemplified  under 


B>CT.  IV. —  Love  of  Conterti  trnrard)  each  other— Hon  ilii[dayed — 
Charily  in  the  TteatmeiH  of  OITencei— Attention  to  Poor  and 
Afflicled— Mutual  eii«iD — Love  for  the  Service  of  God'a  Houw — 
Attendance  on  the  Meani  of  Grace— Regan)  for  the  IntrreitaurZiou 
goieially — Attachment  to  (heir  Mitueteri — AatanUhing  cbangea  in 
IndiTidual  Cbaructen. 

SscT.  V, — Zeal  of  Jamaica  Chri»ii«ii»— Tlieir  Ubeiallty— Their  gtwt 
PemiMl  and  Individual  Eierlioni— Claia  a><d  Ticket  Synem— 
IM  OpcnlioD  in  Furlheraiice  of  tlie  G«pel— (ireat  Self-derotiua  of 
many  of  the  Hemheri  of  the  Chutche* — Aitoniihitig  EOecti  produced 
by  ibeir  Individual  I^boun. 
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li^ous  instructors  4000,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  6000, 
and  the  fifty  Episcopal  churches  and  chapeb  800 
each  on  the  average,  we  give  the  Church  of  FnglMri 
46,000  members.  The  Jews  are  5000,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  1000.  Let  us  recapitulate : — ^Baptists, 
108,000;  Methodists,  50,000;  Moravians,  7000; 
Presbyterians,  7000 ;  Congregationalists,  11,000  ;  £•> 
tablished  Church,  46,000 ;  Jews,  5000 ;  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 1000— total,  237,000 ;  leavmg  a  populatiaDof 
at  least  163,000  who  have  neither  schools  nor  reli^oos 
instruction  of  any  kind."* 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  many  indi- 
vidual churches  are  very  large  compared  with  churches 
in  England.  The  most  numerous  are  among  the  Wes- 
leyans  and  Baptists,  and  are  found  in  the  principal 
towns.  The  number  of  Wesleyan  communicants, 
meeting  in  their  chapel  at  Montego  Bay,  is  (as  given 
in  their  report  for  1842)  1255 ;  of  Baptists,  lately 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burchell, 
1657 ;  the  number  in  church  fellowship  at  the  Wes- 
leyan chapel  at  Falmouth  is  1983 ;  that  of  the  Baptist 
chapel,  1894.  The  total  number  of  members  in  society 
among  the  Wesleyans,  meeting  in  their  chapel  in 
Spanish  Town,  is  about  1884 ;  the  Baptist  church  at 
the  same  place  contains  2680.  The  church  meeting 
at  Coke  chapel,  Kingston  (Wesleyan),  contains  5149 
members ;  the  Baptist  church  at  East  Queen-street^ 
m  the  same  city,  3959 ;  and  so  on  in  proportion 
throughout  all  the  stations  in  the  island. 

*  This  estimate  was  made  in  1840.  Many  of  the  chwchei  and  cod- 
gregations  have  considerably  increased  in  number  nnce  that  period. 
Ministers  also  have  been  multiplied. 
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an  account  of  their  atewardship  to  their  great  Lord 
and  Master  (a  period  that  often  appears  before  them 
ill  all  ita  awfiil  solemDity  and  importance),  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  to  be  believed  when  tliey  affirm,  that  they 
liave  received  none  into  communloD  with  the  churches 
of  which  they  have  had  the  oversight  hut  those  whom 
they  had  reason  to  hope  were  "  approved  of  Christ ;" 
nor  retained  any  in  connexion  witli  tliem  who  afforded 
evidence  of  inconsistent  and  unholy  lives.  Tlie  admia- 
^on  of  members  to  the  chnrcbes  in  Jamaica  has,  the 
author  is  persuaded,  been  an  object  of  as  great  and 
unremitting  care  to  mis^onaries  of  all  denominations 
as  to  ministers  and  churches  in  England.  Had  it  not 
been  thus,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Baptists,  that  their  numbers  would 
have  been  more  than  doubled.  Tlie  latter  Iwdy  has 
always  had  connected  with  them  a  number  of  iodivi- 
duab  denominated  inquirers,  and  who  have  generally 
amounted  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  communicants. 
These  would  have  been  glad  to  have  advanced  at  once 
to  the  prii-ileges  of  members  ;  hut  have  been  retained 
as  inquirers  for  twelve  months  or  upwards,  to  afibrd 
eridence  of  a  spiritual  change  by  their  daily  walk  and 
conversation.  There  are,  however,  certain  presmnp- 
tive  evidences  of  piety  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the 
ralidity  of  a  Christian  profession,  and  which  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  apply  to  the  Christians  of  Jamaica. 

The  most  imtutored  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  Christian  instruclinn  for  any  length  of 
time,  have  a  correct,  if  not  an  extensive,  knowledge  of 
the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel — of 
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the  proper  Deity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  SpA 
— the  depravity  of  human  natore — ^the  plan  of  8a]f»> 
tion,  and  the  necessity  of  Divine  influence  to  r^e&enle 
the  heart :  indeed,  the  knowledge  of  these  fimdamenlal 
truths  is  absolutely  necessary  to  admisalon  into  tk 
churches.  In  districts  where  the  Gospel  has  horn 
long  and  &ithfully  preached,  the  greater  part  of  tk 
candidates,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  have  a  tokr- 
ably  correct  idea  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christiaiiity  in 
general.  The  truth  of  these  assertions  the  following 
dialogues  and  anecdotes,  in  addition  to  numbers  oft 
similar  kind  that  have  been  already  before  the  poh&c 
in  missionary  periodicals,  will  sufficiently  attest  The 
replies  given  by  one  of  the  middle-class  of  countn 
people  at  a  church-meeting  at  Spanish  Town  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  peasantry  in  general  throughout  the 
district.  According  to  constant  practice,  the  indiri- 
dual  was  interrogated  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  and 
members  indiscriminately,  who  were  assembled  at  i 
church  meeting : — 

Minister.  Well,  Thomas,  do  you  know  who  Jesus 
Christ  is? 

Candidate.  Him  de  Son  of  God,  minister. 

M.  What  did  Jesus  Christ  come  into  the  worid  to 
do? 

C.  Him  come  to  save  poor  sinners. 

M.  Do  you  think  he  is  cAle  to  save  sinners  ? 

C.  Me  know  him  able. 

M.  How  can  you  know  that  he  is  able  to  safe 
them? 
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C.  Because  him  make  de  world  :  and  if  liim  make 
de  world,  him  able  to  do  all  tings :  and  minister  no 
tell  we  often-time  dia  make  him  left  him  fader  trono, 
and  coroe  into  dis  sinfiil  world. 

M.  "What  ia  it  necessary  for  us  to  know  and  feel 
before  we  can  love  and  serve  God  as  we  ought  ? 

C.  We  must  know  and  feel  truly  dat  me  ia  great 
sinner—never  do  one  ting  good  since  me  horn — before 
me  can  san'e  God  in  a  right  manner. 

M.  God's  holy  word  says — "  Except  a  man  be  bora  | 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  What  ia  \ 
TDCant  by  being  bom  again  ? 

C.  it  mean  a  new  heart,  minister. 

M.  Do  you  think  you  have  got  a  new  heart? 

C.  Me  hope  so. 

M.  \\'hat  makes  you  think  you  have  ? 

C  Because  what  me  bin  love  before,  me  hate  now  ; 
and  what  me  hate  before,  me  love  now.  Once  me  love 
to  do  devil's  work —blaspheme,  carouse,  and  do  all 
wicked  tings :  now  me  love  precious  Maasa  Jesus,  who 
pill  him  precious  blood  for  me.  poo  dyin'  sinner. 

M.  How  was  it  that  you  came  to  give  up  your  i 
wicked  ways  ? 

C.  Me  heary  minister  preach  sometime,  and  me  I 
tink  some  pci^on  tell  minister  false  upon  me,  and  me 
get  vex  ;  bine  by,  sick  take  me,  and  broder  and  siater  ] 
come  talk  to  me,  and  pray  for  me,  and  make  me  pro-  j 
mise,  if  God  so  good,  make  me  raise  up  again,  me  ] 
give  up  me  heart  to  precious  Massa  Jesus ;  den  me 
tink  U)Km  what  minister  and  broder  and  sister  say,  and  I 
beg  God  to  have  mercy  on  me  poor  soul. 
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M.  Are  you  ever  tempted  to  turn  back  agnn  all 
the  world  ? 

C  Massa,  debil  too  busy :  him  some  time  fiiE  vf 
my  heart  wid  all  bad  thoughts ;  him  no  lub  ibr  aee 
poor  somebody  like  a  me  sanre  Massa  Jesus  good, 
none  at  alL 

M.  But  when  you  are  tempted  to  forsake  Cbrat  If 
turning  back  again  into  the  world,  what  do  you  do? 

C  Minister,  me  heart  run  to  precious  Massa  JesiMi 
like  piccanniny  run  to  him  mamma  before  time  in  t 
Africa,  when  white  man  come  make  we  slaye. 

M.  Then  you  would  not  like  to  forsake  your  Lord 
and  Saviour  ? 

C.  O  me,  minister  I  If  me  turn  from  me  Ueavd 
Jesus,  den  where  me  go? — (looking  up  to  heayen,  and 
the  tears  filling  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  with  ail  tike 
energy  he  could  summon,  for  tears  had  almost  choked 
his  utterance) — forsake  me  precious  Massa  Jesus !  no, 
no  ;  me  pray  him  make  me  dead  first !  Turn  fron 
Massa  Jesus  I  No ;  him  too  good  to  me  poo'  sinner. 
Me  only  'fraid  precious  blessed  Jesus  turn  away  from 
me  !  But  him  promise  ;  and  me  hold  upon  de  pro- 
mise. 

M.  What  makes  you  wish  to  be  baptized  ? 

C  Because  Jesus  Christ,  put  under  the  water,  rise 
up  again,  and  me  wish  to  pattern  after  him. 

M.  Perhaps  you  think  the  water  will  wash  away 
your  sin  ? 

C  No,  no ;  water  no  wash  away  me  an :  nothin' 
but  precious  Massa  Jesus  blood  wash  away  me  wl 

M.  Why  do  you  wish  to  partake  of  the  sacram^t  ? 
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C  Because  me  heart  crave  much  to  member  Massa 
Jesus,  like  me  broder  and  sister,  how  him  dead  and 
pill  him  blood  for  we.  While  me  tan  so, — look  upon 
me  broder  and  sister  when  dem  setten  down  take  de 
mepper,  me  heart  fret ;  me  seems  like  me  tranger,  no 
belong  to  Grod  family  like  a  dem. 

M.  You  don't  think  you  will  have  nothing  more  to 
doy  and  that  the  devil  will  not  tempt  you  any  more,  if 
you  ^ould  be  received  into  the  church  ? 

a  No,  me  sweet  minister.  Devil  and  me  own  heart 
strive  more  against  me  den,  because  dem  much  vex 
me  make  de  world  know  me  no  belong  to  dem  again. 

Questions  by  two  or  three  of  the  members : — 

Mem.  Well,  my  friend,  me  hear  what  answer  you 
give  to  minister ;  but  make  me  ax  you  one  or  two 
question.  Who  you  say  Jesus  Christ  is,  and  what 
him  come  into  this  world  to  do  ? 

A.  Jesus  Christ  is  God's  son.  Him  come  into  de 
world  to  save  sinners. 

Q.  Who  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  what  does  the  Holy 
Spirit  do  for  you  ? 

A.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  God  too  ;  and  him  change 
me  sinful  heart,  make  me  fit  for  heaven. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  God  ? 

A,  No ;  three  persons  and  one  God. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ? 

A.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Q.  What  b  your  greatest  enemy  ? 

A.  Me  own  heart. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your  heart  ? 

A.  Keep  on  pray  to  God  to  soften  it. 
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Aiwther.  You  say  you  began  to  think  abont  jw 
soul,  and  cry  to  God  when  you  sick :  sappoae  yoa  U 
died  in  your  sin,  what  would  have  become  of  yoa  ? 

A.  If  me  dead  in  me  sin,  me  gone  to  helL 

Third.  You  know,  broder,  I  know  you  long  tine; 
know  you  to  bin  before  time  very  passionate,  and  if 
any  person  do  any  ting  to  you,  you  begin  to  fi^t  aai 
blaspheme.  Suppose  any  one  know  you  to  come  to 
the  Gospel,  try  to  vex  and  strike  you,  what  you  do? 

A.  Me  do  so  (putting  his  hands  behind  him),  aoi 
me  look  up,  pray  to  God  to  make  me  forgive  him  aoi 
to  change  him  heart,  make  him  love  God  too. 

Another,  Suppose  any  one  should  offer  yon  a  gral 
simi  of  money  to  forsake  Christ,  would  you  do  it  ? 

C,  No  ;  me  love  Massa  Jesus  more  :  what  money 
can  do  for  me  when  me  heart  grieve  ?  when  me  ack, 
and  when  me  dead  ?  God  book  say,  "  What  profit  t 
man  have  if  him  gain  de  world  and  lose  him  own  sooL" 

This  candidate  having  withdrawn,  inquiries  were 
made  of  the  friends  present  who  resided  near  him,  as 
to  his  walk  and  conversation,  since  he  had  become  an 
inquirer  ;  the  answers  to  which  being  deemed  satisfac- 
tory, a  few  more  questions  were  put  to  him,  as  to  his 
willingness  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  chuiGb, 
should  he  be  received  as  a  member,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  duties  he  would  be  expected  to  dis- 
charge towards  the  cause  of  Christ  in  general ;  after 
which  the  minister  signified  his  approval  of  him,  on 
behalf  of  the  church.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
embracing  a  period  of  two  years,  his  conduct  has  beco 
that  of  a  pious  and  devoted  follower  of  Christ. 
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The  fdllowing  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  author,  by  a  {iIoue  lady,  the  wife  of  a  captain  in 
tiie  army.  Tlie  individual  whose  christian  experi- 
ence it  records  is  a  respectable  female  of  colour,  whi» 
has  been  for  many  years  the  leader  of  a  class  of  fe- 
males connected  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Spanish 
Town, — an  office  filled  by  others  equally  eulightened 
and  devoted— and  has  been  a  most  valuable  helper  in 
that  ca|}acity  in  the  work  of  God.  As  this  will  ^ve  an 
idea  of  tlie  character  and  qualifications  of  some  of  our 
leaders  or  helpers,  no  apology  perhap  will  be  deemed 
necessary  for  its  insertion. 


*  My  dear  Friend, — I  feel  most  anxious  to  com- 
nicate  my  thoughts  to  yoo  on  a  subject  that  I  know 
K)th  near  and  dear  to  your  heart — I  laean  the  con- 

[Kon  of  a  fiinner.     I  refer  to  Miss ,  who  has 

n  me  an  account  of  the  Lord's  mercifid  dealings 
1  her,  which  I  here   subjoin.     After  stating  tlie 
nimstances  which  led  to  her  first  attending  upon 
h  means  of  grace,  this  new  trophy  of  redeeming  love   , 
eoutiuues   ber  narrative    to  me :— '  I  went   to   ' 
lel  again  on  the  following  sabbath  ;  the  text  was 
a  the  22nd  chapter  of  St,  Matthew,  our  Lord's  pa- 
'  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son.     And  when 
b  minister  explained  to  us  who  they  were  who  would   ' 
I  go  to  the  marriage  feast,  and  what  kind  uf  a  cha- 
r  the  man  waa  "  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  gar- 
pt,"  I  said  to  myself,  this  is  exactly  my  state  :  do 
)pt  content  myself  with  the  form  of  religion,  without   ' 
e  power  of  divme  grace  ou  my  soul  ?     Alas  !  what 
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do  I  know  of  true  holiness  ?  I  am  as  ignorant  as  the 
beast  that  perisheth :  and  he  appeared  so  perfectly  to 
describe  my  state  that  I  went  home  quite  miserable. 
I  went  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep ;  I  felt  myself  i 
condemned  sinner,  and  the  more  I  looked  back  on  my 
past  life  the  more  I  saw  my  sinfulness  and  vilenefls. 
I  continued  in  this  unhappy  state  till  Sunday.  I  went 
again  to  chapel.  The  minister  preached  from  tlie 
125th  Psalm,  which  appeared  to  lay  my  heart  quite 
bare  before  my  eyes,  and  let  me  see  my  every  secret 
sin  ;  but  he  led  me  to  the  Saviour,  and  a  hope  sprang 
up  in  my  mind  that  Jesus  would  be  also  my  Sammur. 
He  referred  us  to  different  chapters  in  the  BiUe, 
which  he  advised  us  to  read  on  our  return  home»  and 
judge  for  ourselves.  I  did  as  he  desired,  and  a  peace 
took  possession  of  my  mind  that  I  had  never  espeA' 
enced  before.  I  went  on  my  knees  to  pray,  and  I  Mt 
a  hope  that  God  was  reconciled  to  me  throu^  Christi 
and  that  same  blessed  hope  has  never  since  forsaken 
me.  I  feel  my  ignorance  very  much,  never  having 
mixed  with  any  religious  people  ;  but  I  now  read  my 
Bible  every  day,  with  prayer,  and  I  feel  already  in- 
creasing in  knowledge,  that  I  hope  I  may  soon  be  able 
to  instruct  others.  O !  that  I  could  do  anything  to 
glorify  God !  You  know  not  how  it  pains  me  wl^n  I 
look  back  on  my  past  life,  and  see  how  I  have  disho- 
noured so  kind,  such  along-suffering  and  merriful  Lord 
God  I  I  am  grieved  and  shocked  at  my  ingratitode ; 
but  I  trust  the  remainder  of  my  life  will  be  spent  ^• 
ferently — ^indeed  I  wish  to  be  led  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
as  a  child  by  its  mother :  when  I  hear  so  many  of  tbe 
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'  blacks  pray  in  chapel  so  sweetly,  I  feel  quite 
"«ritamRd  of  myself.  My  friends  and  old  acqualotancca 
often  ask  me  whal  has  hajijiened  to  me,  if  I  have  been 
sick  or  from  bomc  ?  I  am  afraid  to  go  near  them,  lest 
they  should  draw  me  aside.  I  only  now  mix  with 
God's  people,  to  try  to  improve  in  the  knowledge  of 
God ;  for  what  would  it  profit  lue  if  I  gained  the 
whole  world  and  was  to  lose  my  own  soul  ? — but  I 
would  not  turn  back  for  the  world.  No :  ten  thou- 
Band  worlds  would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  logs 
of  my  immortal  soul  I  And  I  feel  more  real  happi- 
JOMB  now  than  I  ever  did  in  my  Life.' 
^■F  Such  is  the  substance  of  -  — 's  interesting  con- 
^^■fction  with  me ;  and  as  I  know  it  would  afford  you 
^ftnbject  for  tliankfulness  to  the  tri-une  God,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  tell  you  of  it,  as  a  means  of 
strtngtlieniiig  your  bands,  and  encouraging  your  heart. 
And  tliat  the  Lord  may  give  you  many  more  souls  for 
your  hire  is  the  earnest  prayer  of, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend  in  the  best  of  bonds, 

t"  B.  T ." 
e  following  conversation  is  of  a  different  kind, 
though  in  some  respects  of  equal  value  and  import- 
ance. It  took  place  some  time  since  between  an  aged 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Spanish  Town,  the  owner  of  a 
small  coffee  plantation,  and  an  overseer  on  one  of  the 
estates,  and  was  related  to  the  author  on  the  following 
day.  The  estate  had  for  many  years  been  tlie  scene 
of  this  good  man's  pious  and  useful  labours.     Going 

itbe  residence  of  the  overseer,   who  was  enter- 
^ 
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taining  a  number  of  his  companions,  on  a  partacnhr 
occasion,  he  was  requested  to  enter  the  room  where 
all  were  assembled,  and  was  thus  accosted: — 

Overseer,  Well,  sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  preacher? 

Deacon.  I  hope  I  am  a  praymg  man,  sir :  peihaps 
that  is  what  you  mean ;  as  white  people  often  call 
praying  preaching. 

0.  No;  I  mean  that  you  take  a  book  and  preadi 
to  the  people  out  of  it. 

JD.  How  can  I  preach  from  a  book  when  I  dflot 
able  to  read  ?  Massa  tink  me  dont  know  better  than 
to  make  fool  of  meself,  take  a  book  and  preadi,  whea 
all  de  people  too  know  me  cant  read? 

0.  Well ;  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it.  Don't  yoa 
say  prayers  to  the  people,  or  talk  to  them,  or  some- 
thing? 

Z>.  Yes ;  I  talk  to  my  neighbour  and  friend,  truly, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  neider.  Religion  do  good 
to  mo^  make  im  happy ;  and  I  wants  my  fellow-crea- 
ture to  feel  happy  too. 

0.  Well,  then,  you  are  a  preacher. 

JD.  Massa  can  call  me  what  him  like;  me  satisfy; 
but  me  mouth  cant  shut ;  me  must  pray  and  talk  ix 
God  as  long  as  me  have  breath. 

0.  Oh,  I  see :  perhaps  you  could  preach  to  oii 
although  you  don't  know  a  letter  of  the  book.  Who 
betrayed  Jesus  Christ  ? — for,  as  you  are  a  preacher, 
you  must  know. — (jestingly.) 

JD.  Judas  betrayed  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver. 

O.  Oh,  I  didn't  know  that  you  knew.  Well,  but 
whose  wife  did  David  take  away  ? 
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,  Uriah  wife.  Barsheha. 

O.  Where  did  Uriah  find  his  wife  'f 

D.  lo  David's  house. 

O.  How  can  that  he,  when  Uriah  was  slain  ? 

D.  Beg  massa  pardon,  but  Uriah  was  not  slain  till 
David  put  him  to  the  fore  front  of  the  battle. 

O.  Waa  David  a  good  man  ? 

D.  Ves :  a  man  after  God's  own  heart. 

O.  \\'hat !  after  he  committed  murder  ?  Then  that 
?hows  that  God  approved  of  what  David  did ;   and 

your  parsons  are  always  sending  people  to ,  who 

don't  do  half  what  he  did. 

D.  Ah,  maasa !  yuu  read  God's  word  and  believe 
that?  \\Tien  David  sin,  him  fall;  and  when  him 
once  fall,  hira  do  but  anything;  but  though  God  love 
David,  him  dont  love  David's  sin.  Massa  say  him  read 
de  Bible.  Suppose  massa  look  into  de  Bible  now,  him 
find  God  so  angry  wid  David,  hecause  him  sin,  dat  he 
sent  to  know  de  tree  ting  him  will  choose,  and  den 
allow  him  son  to  drive  him  from  de  trone. 


0.  O,  I  see  verj-  well  that  you  are  a  preacher,  and 
I  must  say,  I  did  not  tliink  you  knew  so  much  ;  but 
you  Iiad  better  not  fill  the  people's  heads  with  these 
things  ;  they  begin  to  know  too  much  already. 

D.  Massa,  God's  word  is  good,  and  t  hin  say  to 
massa  helbre  time  me  must  tell  me  fellow  ereatur  what 
good  religion  done  for  me ;  for  if  it  good  for  me  it 
good  fi)r  dem,  and  God's  word  say  me  must  not  let 
me  hroder  and  sister  alone,  but  must  try  and  bring 
dem  ail  to  Jesus  Christ,  dat  dem  blood  no  rest  upon 
mc  head  in  the  la^t  day. 
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Observes  a  missionary,  writing  to  the  author  dmiig 
the  insurrection  in  1832,  *^  Our  poor  peqple  are  ferj 
much  annoyed  by  the  officers  of  militia.  Hie  fidkrag 
is  a  conversation  which  passed  between  one  of  them  ad 
a  member  of  our  church,  a  sergeant  in  the  repmeoL 

Officer.  So  you  are  a  praying  man ;  when  we  go  « 
detachment  I  will  put  you  in  the  front ;  I  will  tab 
care  of  you. 

Native.  I  may  be  as  well  off  in  the  front  as  in  te 
rear,  sir. 

O.  Well,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  will  take  yoa  to 
blow  all  these  ministers'  brains  out 

N.  Are  de  minister  guilty,  den,  sir  ? 

0.  To  be  sure  they  are. 

N.  Don't  de  law  of  we  country  say  every  man  is 
innocent  until  him  found  guilty?  K  dem  try  and 
condemn  already,  den  it  will  be  time  enough  to  blov 
dem  brain  out.  You  prosecute  we  mimster  too  mach 
because  you  don't  like  we  to  get  no  lamin. 

0.  Oh,  oh  I  But,  as  an  honest  man,  answer  me<xie 
question.  Don't  these  ministers  teach  the  people  to 
rob  their  owners  in  order  to  give  to  them  ?  Answer  me 
at  once. 

N.  No,  sir.  If  dem  did,  we  should  know  it  aot 
right,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Don't 
I  and  plenty  more  have  sarvant  weself  ?  should  we 
uphold  minister  tellen  de  people  to  rob  dem  mast^? 

0.  But  as  you  are  a  leader,  don't  you  get  money 
for  preaching? 

N.  No,  I  do  not,  sir. 

O.  Then  you  have  a  better  heart  than  I  hare ;  but 
why  do  you  teach  the  people  ? 
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A'.  Because  it  is  my  duty. 

.  Well,  I  will  never  believe  you  would  labour  i 
h  the  ]>eo])le  without  you  got  something  by  it. 
,  If  niassa  help  a  poor  person  horse  out  a  gully  I 
I  when  him   fall  in,  and  like  to  drowu,  would  I 
I  want  pay  for  it  ?     An'  dunt  man  worth  more  j 
B  a  beast? 
,  But  what  makes  you  pray  ? 
.  Because  I  ai 
I  suppose  you  found  that  out  when  you  were 
nreited. 

iVl  I  was  convinced  before  I  was  converted,  sir,  and 
then  I  prayed  to  God. 

O.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  sin  ? 
iV.  There  is  two  kinds  of  sin, — original  sin  and 
actual  sin.     I  mean,  I  myself  have  broken  God's  laws,   ' 
and  derefore  I  pray  to  God  for  forgiveness  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

0.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  original  sin  ? 
JV.  Tlie  sin  of  our  first  parents.     But  please  to  let 
me  ask  if  you  don't  pray  to  God  ? 
0.  Yes  J  but  you  pray  too  much. 
iV.  No  ;  God  tell  we  to  pray  always  and  not  to 
faint.     But  please  let  me  ask  you  another  question. 
Don't  you  call  God  your  father  in  tbe  Prayer  Book  ? 
What  ungrateful  children  we  be  if  we  don't  obey  our 
Father's  command  ;  an  if  we  acknowledge  Him  to  be 
our  King  how  shameful  not  to  be  loyal  to  him.     But 
I  can  account  for  il. 
0.  How  ?  how  ? 
^^  JV.  Because  de  scripture  say  de  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
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against  God,  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Grod, 
indeed  can  be.  And  if  de  spirit  of  God  d<mH  teacb 
we,  we  is  dark  and  ignorant  people,  dow  we  knot 
plenty  a  tings  else. 

0.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Spirit  ?  the  spirit  of 
rum? 

N.  O  fie,  sir.  You  call  yourself  a  Christian,  ai 
make  a  mock  at  spiritual  tings  ? 

O.  ^Vhat  else  do  you  mean  by  the  ^rit  f  did  yoo 
ever  see  it  ? 

iV.  It  is  felt,  sir,  but  not  seen. 

0.  How  do  you  know  if  there  is  such  a  thing  if  j<m 
never  saw  it  ? 

N.  Don't  you  say,  sir,  dat  a  man  have  a  good 
spirit  if  him  do  anyting  wordy  of  praise,  but  you  ne^er 
see  dat  spirit  ?  You  believe  you  have  souls,  but  you 
never  see  dat  soul.  An,  sir,  would  a  blind  man  say  him 
wouldn't  eat  because  him  don't  able  to  see  de  rittel  T 

After  a  few  questions  more,  which  are  too  indecent 
to  meet  the  public  eye,-  the  correspondent  adds,  "  thiK 
ends  the  conversation.  I  have  sent  it  to  you  as  die 
poor  man  related  it  to  me,  not  doubting  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  you  to  know  the  manner  in  which  our 
poor  Christian  blacks  are  enabled  to  stand  their  groiiDd 
before  their  accusers." 

I  felt  much  happiness,  said  the  late  excellent  Mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Coultart,  in  hearing  the  simple  narratiTes 
of  the  people.  One  of  them,  a  woman,  said,  "  Ah, 
massa,  me  tongue  so  guilty,  all  bad  word,  me  no 
ready  to  peak  good  in  same  mout ;  me  great  sinner, 
and  never  tink  bout  anyting  good   till    me  hear  a 
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broder  read ;  if  rae  no  born  again  me  no  see  kingdom 
of  God.  Me  don't  know  what  dia  bom  again  mean — it 
trouble  me  much,— it  no  let  me  rest, — none  at  all. 
Ni'Xt  uigbt  broder  come  read  again ;  de  word  trouble 
rae  more  and  more  ;  me  no  eat,  no  shut  me  eye.  fear 
me  open  it  in  hell.  Next  day  me  send  for  de  broder 
to  come  wid  de  book  ;  him  come  and  read  ;  de  book 
no  tell  mc  trouble  any  more  ;  him  tell  me  Jesus  came 
to  save  fiinner,  great  sinner,  no  matter  how  great,  so  , 
ine  go  to  him  ;  him  forgive  all : — not  for  mc  guodneES, 
but  for  him  own  goodness,- — den  me  weep  much,  for 
Jesus  Clirist  so  good ;  me  no  able  to  do  nothing  for 
long  time,  but  tell  of  him  kindness  to  poor  me." 
WTien  another  first  went  to  work  on  the  estate  to  wliich 
^be  belonged,  her  owner  asked  her  if  she  prayed  ? 
■'  Yes,"  was  her  reply.  "  O,  that  is  bad,"  he  said; 
"  you  will  spoil  all  my  negroes.  Your  religion  is  a 
nasty  tiling,  you  must  not  spread  it  here !"  "  O, 
massa,"  she  replied,  "  religion  no  a  bad  ting ;  if  your 
negro  love  God  in  Wm  heart,  him  find  someting  else 
to  do  than  tief  (steal)  your  fowl  and  your  sugar  ;  re-  ■ 
/if/ion  a  gooil  tini/  when  neger  heh  plettty  of  it." 

I  asked  a  female  negro  whettier  she  felt  any  sin  now 
her  heart  was  changed.  Her  reply  was.  "  it  troublo  ; 
mc  too  much — it  tick  to  me,  massa,  as  close  ag  de 
clothes  to  rae  back."  To  another  poor  woman  who 
was  complaining  much  of  tlie  i^couragements  she 
met  with,  I  said,  "  Well,  how  do  you  hope  to  get 
through  them  all  to  heaven  ?  You  say  you  are  weak." 
*'  Yes,  me  weak  for  true,  massa;  but  me  bang  on  him 
arm.  Jesus  can  help — an,  massa,  liim  promise." 
7  S 
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Iy  read ;  if  me  do  bom  again  me  no  see  kingdoia 
'd.  JSiIe  don't  know  what  dis  born  again  mean — it 
to  me  much, — it  no  let  me  rest, — none  at  all. 
•^I^lit  broder  come  read  again ;  dc  word  trouble 
*Bn  and  more  ;  me  no  eat,  no  shut  mc  eye,  fear 
pencil  in  hell.  Next  day  me  send  for  de  broder 
ne  wid  de  book  ;  bim  corae  and  read  ;  de  book 
■Q  me  trouble  any  more ;  him  tell  me  Jesus  earns 
jTC  Mnner,  great  sinner,  no  matter  how  great,  so 
jO  to  him  ;  him  forgive  all : — ^not  for  me  goodness, 
bt  him  own  goodness, — den  me  weep  much,  for 
frChrist  so  good;  me  no  able  to  do  nothing  for 
but  tell  of  him  kindness  to  poor  me." 
k  another  first  went  to  work  on  the  estate  to  which 
mged,  her  owner  a^ked  her  if  ahc  prayed  ? 
IB,"  was  her  reply.  "  O,  that  is  bad,"  he  said  j 
B'WiU  spoil  all  my  negroes.  Your  religion  ia  a 
'  thing,  you  must  not  spread  it  here !"  "  O, 
"  iJie  replied,  "  religion  no  a  bad  ting ;  if  your 
vWc  God  in  him  heart,  him  find  someting  else 
D  tief  (steal)  your  fowl  and  your  sugar :  re- 
i  ting  when  nrifer  heb  plenty  of  it" 
^  female  negro  whether  she  felt  any  ab  now 
!  changed.  Her  reply  was,  "  it  trouble 
—it  tick  to  me,  massa,  as  close  as  de 
r  mt*  back."  'IV.  another  poor  woman  who 
uf  the  discouragements  she 
^o  you  hope  to  get 
^\  say  you  are  weak." 
1!  hang  on  him 
3  premise." 
p3 
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A  letter  from  a  missionary  contains  the  followii^ 
pleasing  anecdote : — 

^^  Three  nights  ago,  a  man  of  decent  a^pearanoe 
came  to  relate  what  he  thought  of  himself  and  of  die 
Saviour;  said  he  had  been  living  for  himself  and 
^  neider  did  know  or  think  anyting  about  God.'  The 
greatest  part  of  his  time  he  had  lived  in  Kingsloiiy 
and,  changing  masters  frequently,  he  had,  as  is  the 
custom  in  this  colony,  changed  his  old  name  with  Iub 
old  master,  the  last  of  whom  wished  him  to  become  a 
Christian.  He  asked  a  fnend  who  belonged  to  Ae 
Baptists  to  stand  for  him,  but  he  refused,  and  asked 
him  to  think  what  sort  of  a  Christian  man  could  make 
him :  '  As  for  him,  he  no  know  man's  Christian,  Iub 
only  know  Christian  God  make.'  This  puxzled  the 
poor  man,  who  thought  something  in  riffht  Ckrutum 
^  him  no  know ;  him  made  a  Christian,  but  him  sdD 
go  on  in  him  old  way,  for  him  no  know  him  ddng 
wrong.'  Here  I  interrupted  him  to  learn  the  force  of 
conscience,  in  the  way  Paul  states  it  with  r^ard  to 
the  heathen.  I  said,  ^  James,  you  say  you  did  not 
know  God  ;  you  no  hear  anyting  about  him.  When 
you  do  sin,  you  no  know  it  sin  ?  Consdenoe  within 
no  tell  you  dat  bad  ;  God  angry  for  dat  ?'  He  said, 
*•  Yes,  conscience  tell  me,  and  trouble  me  much ;  but 
nevertiieless  me  no  heed  conscience  much.'  William, 
the  friend — the  faithful  friend — as  he  termed  hinii 
*  courted  him  to  a  little  prayer-meeting  conducted  by 
themselves,  arid  dere  God  catch  him  poor  run  away ! 
He  see  Jesus  love  him,  poor  ting,  an  him  want  to  lore 
Jesus,  and  keep  his  commands.'    I  asked  him  who 
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ided  him  to  be  baptized  ?  '  William  make  him 
hear  what  Jesus  say,  Believe  and  be  baptize.  Now 
him  beiieve  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  only 
Saviour,  an  him  wish  to  gie  himself  quite  up  to  Jesus, 
au  take  Jrsus  for  him  tick  (staff)  to  lean  upon  till  him 
,  last  day  on  earth.' " 

D  further  illustration  of  the  sound  scriptural  know- 

!  possessed  by  members  of  Christiaii  churches  in 

■aica,  and  as  a  proof  that  their  thinking  powers  are 

Illy  exercised  on  these  all-engrossing  subjects,  it 

f  be  stated  that  applications  are  frequently  made 

Lmdividual  members  for  the  meaning  of  particitlar 

iges  of  scripture,  which  have  created  discussion  in 

r  social  meetings  or  public  places  of  business.    Nor 

^  unusual  for  the  people  to  request  their  ministers  to 

I  on  some  particular  subjects  respecting  which 

lation  is  extensively  sought.     A  black  female 

reted  the  author,  a  short  time  before  he  left  the 

.  to  preach  on  the  unpardonable  sin,  saying,  if 

r  pleased,  herself  and  several  more  would  like 

h  to  hear  aliout  it,  as  they  had  forgotten  what  mi- 

r  had  said  about  it  some  time  ago. 

;  years  since,  the  fiienda  at  Cliipping  Norton, 
Ibrdshire,  kindly  presented  to  the  congregation  at  ' 
li  Town,  a  bible  and  hymn  books  for  the  use  of  I 
b  pulpit.  The  subjoined  letters  of  thanks  addressed 
5  kind  donors,  by  two  members  oftlie  church, 
e  of  whom  was  a  free  woman  of  colour,  and 
the  otJier  a  young  man  tlien  a  slave,  will  equally  illus- 
trate the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  negro  piety,  as  well  as  { 
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its  evangelical  character,  and  the  degree  in  which  it » 
possessed. 

**  My  drar  Christian  Frisxbs, — The  reoeptka 
of  your  kind  and  truly  invaluable  present  is  as  U^ih 
estimated  as  the  preciousness  of  such  a  gift  ought  H 
lie.  May  the  wish  and  power  of  dispensing  the  salu- 
tary comforts  and  consolations  it  contains  be  equDj 
yours  I 

^'  Its  precious  contents  will,  I  hope  and  doubt  not, 
be  the  means  of  bringing  home  many  a  lost  and  wan- 
dering sheep  in  this  dark  land,  and  convertii^  masj 
repentant  sinners  to  the  flock  of  Christ.  In  it  alone  do 
we  look  for  consolation  from  all  the  evils  that  surronni 
us  in  this  wicked  world.  There  the  sinner  will  find  a 
pardon  for  his  sins,  which  will  not  be  sought  for  in  vain; 
it  will  be  found  to  speak  peace  to  the  troubled  mind, 
consolation  to  the  broken  spirit,  and  blessing  and  hap- 
piness to  the  stedfast  in  faith,  a  stream  of  milk  and 
honey  flowing  richly  into  every  heart,  which  shall  come 
to  drink  of  its  pure  fount.  May  my  humble  prayer 
be  not  in  vain  that  the  number  may  not  be  few,  that  the 
sacred  pages  be  never  unclosed  in  vain,  that  its  holy 
operation  may  work  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
and,  finally,  that  the  oficring  may  bring  down  a  bles^ 
ing  on  the  hearts  that  bestowed  it ;  and  accept  die  kind 
wishes  of  all  happiness  from  one,  who,  though  unknown 
to  you,  is  nevertheless  An  humble  believer, 

^^  Anne  Simpson  Thomas. 
"  Spanish  Town^  Jamaica, 
July  29,  1826." 
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Christian  Friends, — ^Me  desire  to  return  you 
our  hearty  and  sincere  tanks  for  de  present  of  de  books 
dat  we  have  receive,  and  dat  we  hope  dat  de  blessing 
of  Abnighty  Fader  may  descend  uppon  ebery  ephod 
dat  is  use  in  promote  dat  course  of  de  Gospel,  and  dat 
your  prayers  and  our  prayers  may  unite  togeder  in 
praising  Almighty  Fader  for  de  gift  of  a  preached  Gos- 
pel, and  in  sending  his  ministers  to  proclaim  mercy 
onto  de  heathens,  and  for  de  prosperity  of  our  minister 
and  his  dear  partner  in  life,  dat  dey  may  be  spare,  and 
dat  der  days  may  be  prolong,  and  dat  massa's  minis- 
terial duty  may  be  attend  to  wid  dat  solemnity  of  heart 
and  wid  dat  pure  affection  towards  God's  glory,  and 
dat  many  sinner  may  be  bless  wid  de  gift  of  de  spirit, 
dat  at  lass  both  preacher  and  hearers  may  be  heirs  of 
dat  mansion  which  our  blessed  Massa  Jesus  had  gone 
to  prepare,  and  dat  de  blessing  of  Almighty  Fader  may 
be  sent  upon  us,  dat  we  may  not  be  weary  in  well  doing. 

"  I  remain  your  humble  sarvant, 

"  Richard  Bullock. 
**  Spanish  Towiiy  Jamaica^ 

July  28,  1826." 

The  manner  of  admitting  members  to  communion  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  practised  in  Baptist  churches 
in  England,  and  is  thus  described  by  individuals  who 
were  present  on  an  occasion,  when  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  church  fellowship  were  canvassed. 

"  Aft;er  this  conference  was  concluded,"  say  Messrs. 
Sturge  and  Harvey,  alluding  to  their  interview  with 
the  officers  of  the  church,  ^^  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
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witnessing  the  examination  to  which  the  candidate  fa 
baptism  are  subjected.  Apoorold  woman  was  the  fiat 
examined.  She  was  closely  questioned  by  the  HiiBi- 
ter,  but  more  especially  by  the  deacons  and  leado^ 
respecting  the  time  and  cause  of  her  'coming  to  idi- 
gion,'  her  views  in  wishing  to  be  baptized,  and  on  Ae 
person  and  oflSces  of  Christ  She  appeared  to  be  a 
simple-hearted  woman,  anxious  to  forsake  sin,  and  to 
join  herself  to  a  praying  people ;  but  her  answers  did 
not  evince  that  clear  acquaintance  with  the  leadiqg 
doctrines  of  Christianity  which  was  deemed  essential; 
she  was  therefore  deferred.  The  next  probationer,  a 
young  man,  was  deemed  suitable  to  be  received.  Be- 
fore the  decision  is  made,  the  candidate  is  requested  to 
withdraw,  and  those  present  who  are  acquainted  widi 
him  give  their  sentiments  on  the  correctness  of  his  out- 
ward conduct,  what  change  is  to  be  observed  in  it,  and 
whether  he  is  in  their  opinion  a  converted  character. 
K  it  is  concluded  to  receive  him,  he  is  called  in,  and 
after  being  exhorted  by  the  minister  not  to  put  his 
trust  in  the  outward  ordinance,  is  informed  that  tbe 
church  has  unanimously  concluded  to  admit  him  as  a 
member;  and  on  the  first  convenient  occasion  he  is 
baptized."* 


Section  EL — ^It  has  been  already  stated  that  there 
are  connected  with  several  of  the  denominations  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  called  inquirers-— cate- 
chumens or  probationers.     These  are  generaUy  per- 

*  Fkom  Stuige  aod  Harrey't  Weft  Indian  p.  181. 
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was  who,  having  renounced  their  sinful  practices  and 
tspressed  a  desire  to  give  themselves  up  to  God,  are 
enrolled  as  regular  hearers,  and  thereby  place  them- 
selves under  the  especial  superintendence  of  the  minis- 
ters and  churdies  with  which  they  have  thus  become 
connected.  While  one  particular  object  of  this  plan  is 
to  encourage  religious  impressions,  and  to  induce  im- 
mediate decision  in  the  ways  of  God  by  bringing  the 
hopefully  penitent  under  regular  religious  instruction ; 
it,  at  the  same  time,  affords  an  effectual  security 
against  the  admission  of  improper  characters.  Hence 
all^  befiare  they  are  proposed  as  members  for  church 
fellowship,  have  been  in  the  regular  habit  of  attending 
the  house  of  God,  and  the  various  private  means  of 
grace,  and  have  also  been  the  subjects  of  special 
**  oversij^t  in  the  Lord." 

The  term  of  probation,  of  course,  varies  according 
to  circumstances,  and  tiie  views  of  different  ministers 
and  churches.  Among  the  Baptists  it  is  seldom  tiie 
case  that  an  application  is  made  for  an  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  membership  imtil  after  a  probation  of 
twelve  months  at  least — the  individual  having,  during 
that  time,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  led  a  consis- 
tent and  holy  life. 

Some  of  the  questions  asked  on  such  occasions,  and 
which,  if  not  answered  satisfactorily,  involve  tiie  sus- 
pension or  rejection  of  the  candidate,  are  such  as 
would  offend  an  individual  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  England: — ^Are  you  in  debt? — ^Are  you 
married  ? — ^if  not  married,  do  you  live  with  any  one 
according  to  the  old  customs  of  the  country  ? 
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As  an  evidence  that  missionaries  are  not  less  parti- 
cular in  the  admission  of  members  than  their  bredmB 
in  England,  the  writer  will  mention  two  or  three  cases 
out  of  many  that  could  be  selected.  On  Mrs.  PhiUippo's 
return  to  England,  some  years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health,  she  was  accompanied  by  a  yonng  woman,  a 
native,  who  had  been  connected  as  an  inquirer  with  die 
church  at  Spanish  Town  for  a  period  of  five  years.  A 
minister  in  the  coimtry,  baring  had  some  close  religions 
conversation  with  her,  was  surprised  that  she  was  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  church,  and  proposed  her  being  bap- 
tized without  delay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burchell  were  bc- 
companied  home  by  a  similar  indiridual  under  the  same 
circumstances ;  and  very  soon  after  their  temporaiy 
settlement  in  London,  the  church  imder  the  care  of 
Mr.  Upton,  senior,  were  so  satisfied  with  her  piety 
that  their  venerable  pastor  baptized  her.  \\Tien  the 
author  was  in  England  himself,  a  few  years  since,  he 
was  sought  out  by  a  yoimg  black  man,  who  had  made 
his  escape  from  slavery  :  the  latter  had  been  attached 
to  the  church  at  Spanish  Town,  and,  subsequently,  to 
the  church  at  Old  Harbour,  as  an  inquirer  for  years. 
After  a  private  conversation  with  the  minister  and 
several  members  of  the  church  at  Eagle-street,  and 
after  an  application  to  the  writer  by  the  venerable  and 
zealous  pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Irimey,  he  appeared 
before  the  church  as  a  candidate,  was  unanimously 
accepted  as  a  proper  subject  for  Christian  fellowship, 
and  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Overbury. 

Among  those  even  selected  from  the  mass  as  giving 
evidence  of  superior  piety,  many  are  turned  back;  and 
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I  principal  concern  of  missionaries  on  such  occasions 
is  lest  ihey  have  rejected  many  vhom  Christ  has  not 
rejected,  rather  than  lest  they  should  have  received 
those  whom  Christ  has  not  received.  Of  the  former, 
as  an  error  of  judgment,  the  wiiter  has  oftt-n  had 
painfiil  eridence,  as  well  as  of  the  latter ;  one  instance 
of  which  he  will  adduce.  On  the  momlug  imme- 
diately following  the  day  on  which  lie  had  admims- 
tered  the  ordinance  of  haptism,  he  was  thus  accosted 
by  his  hrother  mis^onary,  the  Rev.  J.  Edmondson,  the 
Wesleyan  minister,  then  in  Spanish  Town :— "  My 
servant  is  in  great  trouble,  crying  from  morning  till 
nighty  because  you  did  not  baptize  her  yesterday.  She 
telb  me  she  was  objected  to  because  she  did  not  ex- 
press herself  clearly  on  some  essential  points ;  but  I 
can  assure  you,  from  the  testimony  of  my  predecessor, 
and  from  my  own  opportunities  of  jud^ig,  that  I 
believe  her  to  be  a  truly  sincere  and  pious  Christian. 
Such,  indeed,  is  my  opinion  of  her,  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  her  into  the  church  under  my  care." 

"  If  the  Lord  should  spare  mo  until  next  Lord's 
day,"  said  a  brotlier  missionary  some  years  ago,  "  I 
expect  to  baptize  eighty  persons.  Of  these  we  have 
good  reason  to  hope  well ;  though  some,  after  the 
edietest  examination,  deceive  us.  I  think  I  do  not 
i-xaggerate  when  I  say,  these  have  been  selected  from 
twice  that  uumlier,  who  have,  even  with  tears  and 
priiycrs,  entreated  us  to  receive  them.  I  often  feci  it 
jiainful,  indeed,  to  refiisc  them  immediate  admission  ; 
but  we  wish  to  have  as  extensive  a  knowledge  of  their 
icters  as  possible  before  we  receive  them.     Some 
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of  them  weep  when  they  are  told  to  stop  a  Kttle  lonfff, 
and  say,  '  Massa,  suppose  dead  take  me ;  how  me  it 
when  me  know  dis  my  duty,  an  me  no  do  it  !*  I  en 
only  say,  I  wish  to  know  that  it  is  their  duty,  and  tka 
I  shall  not  object"  Said  another,  who  had  jfll 
arrived  on  the  island,  alluding  to  a  cmwjdffjbb 
number  who  had  been  recently  added  to  one  of  Ae 
churches : — ^*  It  was  an  interesting  spectacle,  sndia 
one  as  perhaps  is  seldom  witnessed.  The  greaM 
caution  has  been  exercised  in  receiving  these  canfi- 
dates.  Many  more  have  been  rejected  than  have  beei 
received.  Their  knowledge,  doubtless,  is  scanty;  hfd 
many  of  their  prayers  testify  that  they  are  acquaintri 
with  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  GospeL  Tliey  haie 
no  inducements  to  hypocrisy,  except  ridicule  and  pcf^ 
secution  be  inducements.  Mr.  C.  is  as  fisuthfol  in  ad- 
dressing them  as  a  man  can  possibly  be  ;  telling  then 
that  it  will  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  be  baptiised  if 
they  do  not  love  and  serve  God :  on  the  omtrary,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  them  if  they  were  ney^  bap- 
tized at  all." 

A  worthy  deacon  of  the  church  at  Spanish  Town, 
when  asked  his  opinion  respecting  the  experience  of 
a  candidate  for  church  fellowship,  usually  observed, 
when  the  individual  appeared  forward  and  talkative— 
"  Well,  you  peak  very  well ;  but  sweet  mouth  and 
pretty  words  dont  always  show  dat  de  heart  change : 
take  care,  we  must  watch  you  quite  dose,  see  what 
you  <&?.  It  no  hard  ting  to  peak  Christian,  but  it 
quite  hard  ting  to  follow  up  de  Christiaa.  Maasa 
Jesus    Christ  say,    *Not  ebery  one  as  say  Lord, 
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!,  sbs])  enter  into  de  kingdom,  but  him  as  do  de 


a  consequence  of  defective  knowledge,  superstitious 
notions,  the  distance  at  which  they  have  lived  from  the 
regular  meana  of  grace,  or  some  act  of  inconsiatency, 
considerable  numbers  of  the  persona  constituting  the 
Baptist  churches  have  been  inquirers  during  a  period 
offmm  three  to  seven  years.  So  far  as  the  author  is 
pereonally  acquainted  with  the  ministers  and  churches 
of  the  BaptUt  denomination  in  Jamaica,  he  cannot  hut 
believe  that,  not  only  as  much,  but  even  more  caution 
is  exercised  in  the  odmiasion  of  members  into  their 
communities,  than  is  exercised  by  ministers  and 
churches  of  any  denomination  in  England.  If,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  admission  of  members,  errors  have  been 
committed  at  all,  it  has  been  by  a  practice  directly  the 
reverse.  Aa  previously  observed,  himdreds  of  applicants 
for  the  privileges  of  church  fellowship  have  been  again 
and  again  rejected ;  and,  as  an  individual,  the  author 
can  assure  the  Christian  world  that  on  a  renew  of  his 
missionary  life,  scarcely  anything  gives  him  greater 
pain  than  the  apprehension  of  the  injiu^  which  he  may 
have  inflicted  on  those  who  have  been  thus  denied, 
persuaded  that,  although  comparatively  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  tniths  of  Christianity,  that  they  knew  Him 
whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  and  will  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  "  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb." 

Great  as  is  the  aggregate  number  of  Christians 
united  in  chiurh  fellowship  with  the  various  evange- 
J^^  missionary  societies  in  Jamaica,  the  total  number 
^^kally  excluded  from  them  docs  not  probably  ex- 
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ceed,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tbeir  memboi^ 
the  total  exclusions  from  the  churches  in  Great  Bs- 
tajxL  With  regard  to  other  denominaticHis,  llie  wiifter 
is  unable  to  speak  with  certainty,  not  having  acoeaBli 
the  necessary  documents  by  which  to  form  a  cakdi- 
tion  ;  but  the  exclusions  from  the  Baptist  <Jiurdm  &r 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  which  diurches  now  ooofritt 
30,000  members,  have  scarcely  averaged  two  per  ceot, 
or  more  than  two  in  a  year  to  a  chnrch  of  UD 
members.  Nor  does  this  comparative  fewness  of  ex- 
clusions arise  from  any  laxity  of  discipline.  Sodi  is 
the  system  of  supervision  adopted,  and  which  wiD  be 
hereafter  explained,  that  however  large  the  churdi,  or 
however  widely  its  members  may  be  scattered  over  a 
district,  almost  every  inconsistency  is  known,  and 
everything  of  importance  is  at  once  reported  to  the 
church  for  investigation.  Matters,  indeed,  which  in 
England  would  be  considered  trivial  are  here  re- 
garded as  offences  requiring  the  exercise  of  disci- 
pline. Such  are  mutual  misunderstandings,  disagree- 
ments between  man  and  wife,  covetousness,  absenee 
from  social  meetings  and  from  the  house  of  God, 
with  others  of  a  similar  kind  too  numerous  to  detail 
In  almost  all  cases,  where  churches  have  been  for  any 
length  of  time  established,  acts  of  delinquency  are 
&ithfully  reported :  it  is  indeed  held  to  be  a  sailed 
duty,  whatever  the  circumstances  or  influence  of  the 
guilty  party.  A  gentleman  who  communed  widi  Ae 
church  imder  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  Ougfatoo, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Jamaica,  thus  writes  to  a  friend 
in  England  : — *'  I  sat  down  with  about  3000  membm> 
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Aft^r  tlie  interestiug  service  two  members  were  pub-  I 
licly  excluded — one  for  myalism,  the  other  for  what  | 
would  make  many  a  member  of  an  English  church  I 
look,  with  astonishmcDt — it  waa  for  being  at  the  ri 
and  Uiis  I  am  told  is  a  constant  and  regular  rule  | 
throughout  the   island."     In   cases,   however,  where  ] 
ucmbcrs  of  churches  have  failed  iu  their  duty  iu  thia 
respect,  it  has,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  per- 
formed by  those  who  are  not  professors.     In  Jamaica, 
as  in  England,  worldly  men  are  keen  judges  of  what 
Christians  ought  to  be  ;  and  so  common  is  the  practice  ■ 
on  the  part  of  tlie  former  to  magnify  inconsistencies  I 
into  crimes,  and  to  report  them  to  the  churches,  in  I 
order  to  bnng  the  accused  under  diacipHne,  that  this  \ 
circumstance  alone  furnishes   a  strong    presumptive  ■ 
e\idcnce  that  if  our  members  were  not  sincere  in  their 
profession  they  would  not  subject  themselves  to  such 
constant  and  annoying  liabilities.     By  almost  all  per- 
sons, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  church  discipline 
is  made  a  bugbear  for  seltish  purposes.     The  author 
has  frequently  heard  the  observation,  as  he  has  walked   , 
along  tlie  street,  "  If  you  do  not  mind  how  you  behave,  l 
I  will  get  you  read  out  of  your  church."     While,  on  I 
tLe  other  hand,  it  is  equally  common,  when  a  member  I 
has  becu  really  convicted  of  sin,  for  an  employer,  from  j 
the  same  interested  motives,  to  soUcit  personally  or  by  j 
letter  that  discipline  might  be  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  I 
o&nder.     With  reference  to  this  duty,  m  regard  to  I 
members  themselves,  fathers  are  frequently  known  to  I 
bear  testimony  against  their  children ;  husbands  against  I 
tjieir  wives,  and  the  contrary ;  masters  against  their  1 
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servants,  and  servants  against  their  masters ;  moAm 
of  classes  against  their  leaders,  and  leaders  against  ik 
members  of  their  classes.  Instances  indeed  are  caamm 
in  which  parents,  from  a  regard  to  the  ^orjciGd 
and  the  honour  of  the  churches  to  whidi  they  hAit§ 
have  done  violence  to  their  parental  affections  by  re- 
fusing all  intercourse  with  their  children  while  unier 
the  censure  of  the  church,  or  at  least  imtil  ^»awpfag 
has  had  its  effect  in  producing  repentance  and  rdbr- 
mation.  A  few  years  since  a  respectable  peraoa  of 
colour  was  excluded  from  one  of  the  churches,  as  Ae 
united  act  of  2000  members,  for  aUowing  his  dan^tter, 
a  slave  who  was  living  in  fornication  with  her  masiier, 
an  occasional  residence  beneath  his  roof.  Attendsnee 
at  dances,  or  merry-makings  of  any  descriptioii,  ai 
well  as  at  horse-races,  are  all  sins  which  are  visited 
with  excision  in  all  the  Jamaica  churches  with  wfaick 
the  author  is  acquainted.  Suspensions  seldom  occur 
under  any  circumstances.  All  ofiences  that  {ntqperiy 
come  imder  the  cognizance  of  the  churches  are  desh 
with  impartially  and  promptly,  although,  perhi^ 
with  too  much  severity  to  be  in  exact  accordance  widi 
scriptural  authority.  The  statements  here  made  witl 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  the  members  of  the  cbnrdies 
in  reporting  sin,  by  whomsoever  committed,  is  dros 
corroborated  by  a  missionary,  Mr.  Clarke,  now  of 
Western  Africa,  who  had  the  charge  of  a  chnrdi  be- 
longing to  one  of  his  brethren,  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter  from  the  island.  '^  The  deacons  and  leaders  be- 
have well,  and  show  much  faithfulness  in  reproving  sin. 
Your  dear  people  in  general  show  that  they  love  die 
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SaTiour,  and  bid  fiur  for  being  your  'joy  and  crown  of 
rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  One  of  the 
deacons  has  had  heavy  charges  brought  against  him 
by  a  man  who  was  excluded  the  church  for  drunken- 
ness, but,  after  a  patient  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter,  it  was  found  that  rage  and  malice  had  caused 
the  wicked  man  to  invent  falsehoods  against  him,  in 
order  to  have  him  also  put  out  of  the  church.  The 
accused  showed  a  good  spirit  throughout  the  whole." 

Many  of  the  people  manifest  as  high  a  sense  of 
Christian  consistency  as  the  most  enlightened  members 
of  Christian  churches  in  Britain.  Some  time  since  a 
missionary,  as  he  had  been  accustomed,  went  to  preach 
at  a  house  that  had  been  kindly  lent  to  him  by  its 
tenant  for  the  purpose,  and  finding  no  congregation  to 
meet  him,  went  round  the  village,  and  remonstrated 
with  the  people  on  what  he  supposed  to  be  their  im- 
proper conduct,  when  he  found  that  they  had  absented 
themselves  because  the  master  had  been  ill-using  his 
wife.  Preaching  at  the  house  was  discontinued  as  a 
consequence,  although  no  other  was  to  be  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

An  Evangelical  clergyman,  during  the  operation  of 
the  apprenticeship  system,  was  appointed  to  officiate  in 
the  dwelling-house  of  an  estate  which  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  as  a  temporary  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  population  around  being  almost  wholly 
connected  with  the  Baptist  church  and  congregation  at 
Spanish  Town,  the  clergyman  obtained  the  concur- 
rence of  their  pastor  to  their  attending  on  his  mi- 
[listry,  in  the  absence  of  sernce  performed  by  their 
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own  minister.  The  people,  however,  did  not  attenl 
the  preaching  of  the  clergyman.  Thinking  their 
conduct  the  restdt  of  prejudice,  he  remonstntoi 
with  them,  and  used  every  effort  in  his  power  ti 
remove  it.  All  his  attempts  were  unavailing,  and 
being  now  satisfied,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  veff9 
character,  that  they  were  influenced  by  other  caxuats, 
he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  inquiring  of  one  of  the  most  iuin- 
ential  among  them,  the  individual,  a  black  man,  it- 
plied,  "  No,  minister,  we  can't  go  to  you  chiurcfa — Goi 
no  dere  !"  "  God  is  not  there  I  what  do  you  meanT 
'^  God  no  come  which  side  sin  is.  Busha  livin  vil 
woman  in  a  house  where  minister  preach  widout  dm 
married,  and  God  can't  come  bless  de  word  where  rid 
wickedness  carry  on."  "  O,  indeed  !  is  it  so  ?  and  is 
that  the  reason  why  you  don't  attend  ?  Well,  I  iriD 
soon  endeavour  to  remedy  that."  The  clergymu 
represented  the  case  to  the  Bishop,  and  another  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  secured  and  occupied,  not 
liable  to  the  same  objection.  This  fact,  in  substance, 
was  mentioned  to  the  author  by  the  clergyman  bimsdt 
as  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Christian 
principle  and  feeling  among  the  people  in  the  district, 
and  as  calculated  to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  work. 

The  manner  in  which  cases  of  alleged  delinquency 
are  investigated  is  in  general  eminently  just  and  scrip- 
tural. Church  meetings  in  most  cases  being  held  by 
the  large  churches  at  least  once  a  week,  it  maybe 
supposed  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  our  Lord  for  tbe 
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lent  of  nffences  ia  generally  and  extensively  un- 

tood.     Being  so  frequently  appealed   to,  almost 

instance  of  its  violation  fomw  a  matter  of  com- 

the  minister.     "  Minister,"  it  is  often  eaid, 

me  done  wrong,  and  me  very  sorry  for  it,  but 

!  to  ax  minister  if  it  right  for  me  broder  to 

>  fault  to  another  pusson,  and  to  the  church, 

him  come  tell  it  to  me?     ilim  go  gainst  de 

■e.  and   minister  must   bring  him  up  to   the 

Their  conduct  towards  backsliders,  also, 

1  genera]  in  strict  accordance  with  the  word  of 

On  this  account  very  few  who  are  excluded 

it  themselves  from  the  means  of  grace,  or  continue 

without  the  pale  of  the  church.     Probably  not 

than  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  those  excluded 

a  state  of  apostacy. 

esang  Christians,  especially   those  attached  to 

inary  churches,  are  called,  by  way  of  distinction 

:uliarity,  "  praying  people,"  and  to  this  desig- 

they  are  eminently    entitled.     As   previously 

1,  prayer-moetings  are  almost  invariably  better 

^ded  than  week-evening  lectures.     On  special  sea- 

'  prayer,  such  as  times  of  peculiar  trial  and 

Biokness,  the  places  of  worship  are  thronged. 

first  arrival  in  the  island  the  author  was  for 

months  prohibited  from  preaching  by  the  public 

ioridcs ;  he  however  made  rej)eatcd  applications  to 

of  Quarter  Sessions  to  be  allowed  tins  right.  On 

»^ons  the  place  of  worship  at  tlie  station  be  oc- 

was  crowded  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  until   i 

'suit  transpired.   During  the  interval,  prayers,  lite- 
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rally  mingled  with  ^^  strong  crTiog  and  tetn,"  i« 
offered  up  almost  without  inteimiaBiaD,  and  wtt  i 
fervency  which  he  had  ncTer  before  witnessed.  Doni 
the  disturbances  in  1832  daily  prayer-meetings  voe 
held  in  many  of  the  places  of  puUic  wersUp  in  doe 
districts  to  which  the  outbreak  had  not  eztedki 
They  were  generally  crowded  to  excess.  Daring  Ar 
space  of  a  fortnight  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  eicn 
day  in  the  chapel  at  Spanish  Town,  at  twelve  o'doiit 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  contumely,  the  som, 
and  punishment  to  which  the  people  were  sabjeded; 
and  on  one  occasion  while  engaged  in  earnest  wof- 
plication  that  the  unhappy  man  who  had  been  indoeri 
to  perjure  himself  against  the  missionaries,  and  m 
whose  evidence  their  lives  depended,  might  be  broii^ 
to  repentance,  a  messenger  arrived,  announcing  thit 
their  prayers  were  fully  answered,  thus  literally  fid- 
filling  the  promise,  ^^  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  befav 
they  call  I  tiiU  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  epetk- 
ing  I  will  hear."* 

In  towns  and  in  districts  where  there  is  a  coo- 
centrated  population,  a  minister  can  at  almost  anj 
time,  and  at  a  comparatively  short  notice,  insure  ai 
attendance  at  a  special  prayer-meeting  amounting  to 

*  Iiaiah  xv.  24. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1S33,  Samuel  Stennett,  on  wfaoae  MBht 
Tits  Mean.  Burchell  aiid  Gardner  had  been  committed,  tent  forkii 
imcle,  Mr.  George  Scott,  a  respectable  person  at  M ontego  Bay,  and  de> 
clared  to  biro  that  he  had  swoni  faltelj  against  the  miinoauM%  andtfcit 
he  had  been  bribed  to  do  sow — See  Dr«  Cox's  admiraUe  '  History  oft^ 
Baptist  Mission,*  where  the  whole  of  these  tragical  occurrences  are  re- 
lated. 


T-thirds  of  his  congregation,     "The  scarlet  fever 
B  raging  dreadfijly  in  Btingston  when  I  was  there," 
I  Dr.  Newbegin.     "  Entire  families   were    aome- 
3  swept  away.     It  was  so  bad.  indeed,  that  not  a 
d  without  a  funeral— often  two  during  twenty- 
'  hours   in   connexion  with   the   chorch   at   East 
Bcn-street,  under   the  pastoral   care  of  the   Bev. 
Samnel  Oughton.     A  poblie  notice  was  given  on  the 
Sunday  that  a  prayer-meeting  wotdd  be  held  for  the 
especial   purpose  of  supplicating   Almighty  God  on 
behalf  of  the  siiSering  people.     The  time  for  meeting 
was  half-past  four  o'clock,  a.m.,  which  was  long  before 
daylight.    As  many  as  1500  people  assembled.   There 
was  very  great  devotion,  and  many  strove  earnestly 
with  the  Spirit."     Independently  of  the  meetings  for   I 
united  family  devotion  on  the  estates,  in  numerous  ^ 
caws  each  separate  house  has  its  family  altar.     Nor   i 
is  this  practice  confined  to  the  countrj— it  is  almost 
universally  current  in  the  towns,  where  social  prayer- 
meetings  are  so  numerous  and  common  ;  thus,  in  tra-   I 
versing  the  streets  after  dark,  the  voice  of  prayer  aiid  1 
praise  is  heard  in  every  direction.     These  habits  are 
pursued  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.     Wherever  they 
went,  and  wherever  familiarly  known,  the  purity,  tlie 
fervour,  the  resolution,  and  the  constancy  of  their  de- 
\x)tion,  were  universally  apparent.     On  a  certain  occa-  i 
sion  the  author,  when  at  one  of  bis  country  stations,  [ 
bearing  that  some  tradesmen   who  were  then  slaves 
were  come  to  work  on  a  plantation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, employed  tliem  on  the  mission  promises  during 
their  own  time,  on  which  account  be  proiided  them  with 
y  2 
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sleeping  accommodation.     On  rising  before  dayfig^ 
on  the  first  morning  after  they  had  lodged  od  dtf 
premises,  he  overheard  one  of  them  in  ferrent  prayef, 
and  on  inquiry  found  that  all  of  them  (half  a  dan 
in  number)  belonged  to  the  church  mider  tiie  pastonl 
care  of  a  missionary  brother,  the  Rey.  J.  Merrick,  mm 
of  Western  Afiica,  whose  station  was  abont  toi  irnki 
distant.     These  brethren  were  entire  strangers  to  tbe 
writer  until  this  discovery  was   made ;    and   this  it 
found  was  their  habitual  practice  wherever  they  took 
up  their  abode  for  the  night.     In  some   cases  it  was 
customary  for  Christian   negroes  employed   in  6M 
labour  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  during  their  hoar  of 
cessation  for  refreshment,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
selecting  some  secluded  spot  for  the  exercise.    It  is 
customary  for  tiie  Christian  negroes,  both  in  town  and 
country,  whenever  practicable,  emulating  the  condut 
of  Darid,  Daniel,  and  others  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  to  engage  in  private  exercises  of  devotion  three 
times  a  day.     The  moment  they  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  often  long  before  the  dawn,  they  are  on 
their  knees :  this  is  repeated  at  noon,   and  again  od 
retiring  to  rest.     Many  are  in  the  habit  of  praying 
thus  whenever  they  awake  in  the  night,  and  the  writer 
has  known  some  who,   from   constant   habit,   SMcke 
almost  invariably  at  a  certain  time,  and  poured  fiirth 
their  prayers  in  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  mid- 
night hour.     To  such  a  degree  is  this  duty  in  general 
recognised,  that  in  the  towns,  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
hurricane,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthqiiake,  the  voice  of 
prayer  is  heard  in  almost  every  house,  and  frequently 
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injin  the  middle  of  the  streets.     Under  these  circum- 
stances it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  social  prayer- 
meetings  are  numerous  and  frequent.     At  these  meet- 
iugs  among  tliemselves  females  commonly  engage  as 
^11  as  males,  and  their  prayers  are  oftentimes  distin- 
shed  by  astonishing  fervonr  and  natural  eloquence, 
I  connexion  with  the  Spanish  Town  district  tJiere 
I,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  280  every  week,  three 
E  four  being  held  during  that  period  by  each  class 
ctively,  under  the  superinteudence  of  subordinate 
Sve  agency.     This  estiniat«  will  probably  apply  to 
B  greater  part  of  the  larger  churches  and  cougrega- 
1  on  the  island,  as  also  to  the  majority  of  those  of 
Jler  dimensions,  in  a  corresponding  degree.     On 
I  supposition  that  tliese  meetings  averaged  100  per   I 
,  at  100  of  the  principal  stations,  there  would  be 
)  social  prayer-meetbgs  during  every  week  of  ] 
I  year. 

(  following  is  a  prayer  that  was  offered  up  some 
e  since  by  a  deacon  of  tlie  church  at  Spanish  Town, 
t/O.  missionary  prayer-meeting,  and  is  inserted  to 
rey  an  idea  of  the  fervour  and  pious  sentiment 
isually  pervade  the  supplications  of  the  people, 
Iras  transcribed  from  memory  as  soon  as  the  meeting 
k  concluded,  and  the  autlior  can  pledge  himself  to 

i^curacy,  both  as  to  sentiment  and  language. 

>*  O,  dow  great  and  blessed  God,  we  tank  and  bless  I 

ioly  name  dat  dow  give  we  another  opportunity  of  I 

;  togeder  in  de  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to  ' 

Jinade.     \Vc  adoiowledge  wid  shame  and  confusion 

B  we  great  luiwonliiieBs  to  af^roach  d^  eacmli 
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footstool,  and  much  less  to  handle   dy  sacred 
between  we  polluted  lip.      We  have  not  done  m 
ting  right  nor  fittin  in  dy  sight  ever  since  we  bora  ^ 
to  dis  present  hour.     We  have  sin  gainst  de  all  tiM 
wid  a  high  hand  and  a  tretched  out  arm,  and  if  dov 
been  strick  to  mark  our  ofience,  O  gracious  God,  le 
bin  cut  down  long  before  dis  like  de  wortleaB  combeRf 
of  de  ground.    When  we  tink  of  dy  great  love  to  «e 
poor  dying  sinner,  dat  dow  sent  dy  beloved  son  to  piD 
him  precious  blood  upon  de  cross,  an  buffeted,  an  spt 
upon,  an  mock  by  cruel  man,  what  cause  heb  we,  0 
blessed  Massa,  to  call  upon  we  heart,  an  all  de  power 
of  we  soul,  to  bless  and  praise  dy  holy  name  !    Dot 
do  great  tings  indeed  for  we,  an  yet  we  heart  so  hard, 
we  will  so  stubborn  and  rebellious,  we  consciences 
hardened,  we  understanding  so  dark,  dat  instead  of 
loving  de  as  we  ought,  we  do  notio  but   sin  an  griefe 
dy  Holy  Spirit.     Oh  I  left  we  not  to  weself,  for  if  dot 
do  we  tumble  pon  de  dark  mountain,  an  we  feet  catcb 
in  de  trap  de  enemy  of  soul  eber  laying  to  draw  we 
into.     O  do  dow  broke  we  stubborn  heart,  for  it  is 
desperate  wicked  hove  all  tings,  it  is  fiill  of  ebery 
cage  of  unclean  bird.     O  do  dow  root  dem  out  same 
as  Massa  Jesus  did  cast  out  de  debils  out  of  de  man 
wandering  mong  de  tombs ;  an  may  we  sit  down  like 
him  at  de  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  and  in  we  right  mind. 
"  O  Lord,  me  heart  is  fiill,  but  me  is  poo  ting,  no 
able  to  find  word  to  tell  de  my  want  an  dedre.    Me 
know  not  how  to  pray,  nor  what  to  pray  for,  but  me 
heart  is  open  to  de  like  a  well  widout  a  coyer,  and 
me  come  dis  night,  hungring  and  thirsting,  to  eat  de 
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I  of  life,  an  bring  roe  empty  pitflier.  Hke  de 
II  of  StUDKria.  to  draw  water  out  of  de  well  of 
O  send  we  not  empty  away.  Bless  we, 
e  also,  O  OUT  Failer,  for  dow  hast  proinis  if  poo 
r  call  pon  de,  dow  will  hear  dem,  for  dy  ear  dont 
f  dat  it  cannot  liear,  nelder  dy  arm  shorten  dat 
mot  eave.  Remember  Mary  Magdalene  and 
pon  de  croBe;  dow  didst  wash  dem  wid  dy 
I  blood,  an  dow  Is  able  to  save  to  de  uttermoet 
lat  com«  unto  de  by  him.  O  Lord,  save  or  we 
Blot  out  all  we  sin  like  a  tick  cloud  from  dy 
k  of  remeinbrane*,  an  grant  dat  we  may  love  de 
and  sarve  de  Iwtter,  ebery  hour  of  we  lifo. 
r  we  hate  sin,  an  fly  from  it  as  from  de  ting  of  de 
mt  and  de  corpion,  an  continually  receive  fresh 
y  of  grace  fi^)m  de  till  we  keep  wax  tronger  and 
',  and  appear  pertect  l»efore  de  in  Zion.  O  do 
e  dear  minister,  who  call  pon  me  nnwordy 
lat  for  call  pon  him  God  my  God.  O  do  dow 
e  metaage  of  salvation  dat  baa  been  deliver  on 
ut  sabbath.  Do  dow  pare  him  life,  an  able  him 
t  up  him  voice  like  a  mighty  trumpet,  dat  sinner 
f  aev  dem  danger,  an  now  begin  to  fly  to  de.  O 
i  water  lie  seed  sow  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  dat 
>  labour  in  vain,  nor  pend  him  strength  for 
but  dat  he  may  hab  many  seal  for  biro 
ry,  and  many  soul  for  him  hire.  Many  come 
'  gracious  Master,  to  pend  an  idle  hour,  or  to 
mock  [>on  dy  precious  word.  O  do  dow  bring  down 
dem  high  look,  and  soften  dem  hard  heart,  dat  dey 
may  trow   down   dem   rebellious   weapon,   and   £ght 
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against  de  no  mo,  for  dow  say,  wboeber  fight  against 
de  and  prosper?    O  Lord  sarch  dem  heart  as  dow 
did  Jerusalem  wid  a  Ughted  candle,  an  enable  dem  dat 
dem  may  see  dem  state  as  dow  see  it,  an  as  dem  self 
will  see  it,  if  dow  cut  dem  ofi*  widout  an  intrus  in  dy 
precious  blood.     Turn  dem  firom   dem   evil  way,  as 
dow  did  de  city  of  Ninevah.     Dow  only  can  soften 
dem  hard  heart.     Man  cannot  do  it ;  it  is  dy  work, 
dear  Jesus — dy  work  alone  to  make  de  leper  clean. 
Dow  say  Paul  plant,  Apollos  water,  but  God  give  de 
increase.    O,  blessed  Master,  we  plead  wid  de.    Broke 
dem  heart  as  dow  did  Saul  of  Tarsus,  dat  dey  may 
not  rush  down  to  de  pit  of  destruction,  where  mercy 
neber  come  :  we  ax  de  for  mercy's  sake.     Many  dem 
lib  like  dem  got  no  soul  to  save,  no  soul  to  lost.     Top 
dem  in  dem  mad  career,  and  turn  dem  like  de  river  of 
water  is  turned,  dat  dey  may  no  more  blasflame  dy  name, 
nor  broke  dy  Sabbath,  nor  prosecute  dy  little  one  any 
more.     O  Lord,  we  eye  is  up  unto  de ;  have  mercy 
pon  dem  befo  dy  mercy  clean  gone  for  eber.     Blessed 
God,  do  dow  look  pon  dy  man-servant  who  train  up 
de  children  in  de  cool ;  strengthen  him  for  him  diflS- 
cult  work  ;  gib  him  patience  dat  him  may  be  able  to 
bear  wid  all  dem  preverse  temper ;  an  able  him  dat 
he  may  train  up  dem  youthful  mind  to  love  an  sarve 
dee,  dat  when  we  head  lay  low  in  de  grave  dey  may 
rise  up,  fill  we  places  mo  better  dan  we,  an  become  a 
generation  to  call  de  blessed. 

"  Dow  hast  bid  we  pray  for  de  whole  world,  fix)m 
de  king  pon  his  throne  to  de  meanest  pleasant  pon  de 
dunghill,  derefo  do  dow  hear  we  poo  broken  suppli* 
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Ion  for  all  we  poo  brodcr  and  eiater  who  is  sick ; 

e  poo  prisoner  shut  up  in  de  dungeon ;  for  all  de 

a  widow  an  orphan  ;  for  all  dat  travel  by  sea  or  by 

;  an  fo  all  de  poo  beggar,  like  Lazarus,  laying 

I  at  de  rich  man's  gate,  full  of  sore,     O  Lord 

■  dem ;   bind   up  dem   wound,   like   de   good 

jitaa  did  to  de  poo  man  fell  mong  de  tieves, 

priest  an  Leviie  jiaased  by,  an  may  dem 

:tioD  drive  dem  back  to  be  like  de  prodigal  son 

3  horn  to  him  fader  house. 

)  merey,  O  Lord,  pon  de  four  comera  of  de 

Md,  where  dem  washing    up    tocks  and  tones,  an 

I  workmanship  of  dem  own  baud.     Neber  hear  of 

.lesiis'  blood  to  wash  away  dem  guilty  atain, 

1,  make  de  cales  fall  off  dem  dark  eye  like  dow 

J  of  Tarsus,  when  him  going  raven  to  Damaa- 

3  prosecute  dy  people.    Send  blessed  European  to 

1  dem  how  dem  may  escape  dy  wrath,  which  one 

1  be  pour  out  pon  de  world.     May  dey  cast 

f  dem  idol,  and  sa  what  we  heb  any  mo  to  do  wid 

,  for  dey  cannot  save  we  soul ;  notin  but  dy  blood, 

r  Jesus,  dy  blood  alone.     Has  dow  not  said,  dat 

s  de  Bun  go  tro  de  earth,  so  de  light  of  dy  Gospel 

1  shine  tro  de  whole  world  ?    Has  dow  not  said  dat 

B  shall  see  of  de  trabel  of  him  soul,  and  shall  be 

?     Dat  like  as  de  rdn  come  and  de  snow  fi^ra 

D  and  cannot  be  gader  up  again  by  man,  so  dow 

hid  shower  down  dy  blessing  pon  de  whole  world  ? 

B  dow  not  smd  in  dy  precious  word,  dat  all  nation, 

ig,  an  queen,  shall  bow  down  to  dy  autliority  ? 

O  do  dow  fill  up  dy  gracious  promise,  and  tur  up  all 
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we  heart  more  dat  we  may  wrestle  wid  de  like  Jaeok 
dat  dis  time  may  soon  come  when  dy  acm  an  dau^iler 
shall  come  from  de  East  and  de  West,  from  de  Mot 
and  from  de  Sout,  and  sit  down  wid  Ahraham, 
an  Jacob,  in  de  kingdom  of  God.  O,  we  long  fat 
dat  blessed  day  :  hasten  it,  blessed  Jesus.  Let  natij 
chariot-wheel  tarry  no  longer.  We  ax  it  for  Jem' 
sake,  to  whom,  wid  de  and  de  Holy  Spirit,  we  escribe 
neber-ceasing  praises.     Amen." 

Their  prayers  are  fi^uently  full  of  point  aai 
deeply  affecting — ^^  The  subUme  character  and  Ae 
sanctifying  energy  of  the  gospel  flashing  like  brillint 
beams  of  sunshine  amidst  parting  clouds,  through  dK 
forms  of  their  broken  dialect"  *  *^  Our  mootUy 
prayer-meeting,"  said  a  missionary,  ^^  is  well  attended, 
although  we  are  obliged  to  meet  before  the  sun  goes 
down,  to  avoid  the  penalty.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the 
prayers  offered  up  by  these  sons  of  Canaan  would  deeply 
affect  your  hearts,  could  you  hear  them.  One  said  id 
his  prayer  last  monthly  meeting,  with  great  ferroor, 
^  Lord,  save  we  poo  black  sinner !  break  up  all  de 
debil's  work  him  done  in  me  heart,  and  save  poo 
African  an  me  poo  Guinea  neger^  from  dat  place  where 
no  sun  shine,  where  no  tar  twinkled  It  is  some  en- 
couragement to  hear  these  poor  things  pray  ;  and  we 
do  hope  prayer  will  prevail  against  sin,  and  that  Ais 
desert  will,  in  answer  thereto,  be  watered  and  become 
very  fruitftd." 

•  Dr.  Cox. 
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1^  Section  HI. — If  an  indispositJon  tn  make  sacrifii^c^B 
r  Christ  is  intlicative  of  a  low  standard  of  piety,  in 
naoever  it  is  found,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
ingnces  to  part  with  all  for  his  sake  is  an  evidence  J 
!  reverse ;  and,  if  tliis  rvusoning  be  admitted,  it  I 
ahca  anollier  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  real  I 
f  the  Jamaica  churches.     No  Christians  in  mo-  I 
times   have  been   more    severely   tried.      The  j 
ince«  of  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  of  worldly  ' 
,  of  personal  comfort,   and  of  emolument  arising  I 
a  diarepiitahle  practices,  would  fill  a  volume,  and  j 
ich  will  be  conceived  by  any  uidividual  acquatntcd 
b  their  hiatory  for  the  lost  twenty  years ;  indeed,  " 
e  to  Clirist  and  liis  cause  has  been  exhibited 
J  poor  people ;  a  purity  and  eteadfastneee  of 
;  a  patient  endurance ;  a  pure  and  enlightened 
rity — only  equalled  by  the  confessors  and  martyrs 

e  early  church,  and  scarcely  less  confirmatory  of  I 
I  Christian  faith,  than  the  editing  testimony  they  f 
B  tA  the  Divine  power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
this  fact  it  is  only  necessary  to  adduce  one  or  two  | 
ItobntionB,  wliich  wilt,  at  the  same  time,  bear  npon  I 

J  subject  of  their  Christian  character. 
Siding  along  one  day  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
a  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which   | 
xrts  the  country,  the  author  discovered  a  group   I 

len  and  children  sitting  by  the  road-eide, 
;h  the  shade  of  a  tree,  enjoying  their  moming*e  i 
From  his  knowledge  of  the  coinitry,  and  the  I 
is  of  the  estate  to  which  they  belonged,  liroiD  J 
■  Muhllim'l  ■  Jubilee  atibe  Woild,'  p.  411. 
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any  place  of  worship,  a  fitvourable  opportunily  «» 
presented  of  ascertaining,  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, the  extent  of  religious  influence  in  the  interior. 
He  accordingly  addressed  the  most  intelligent-lookiq; 
woman  of  the  group,  little  anticipatiDg  the  natmt  «f 
her  replies. 

M.  "  Well,  my  good  woman,  do  you  pray?** 

W.  ^^  Ah,  massa,  me  trust  me  do  little,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  sigh  and  a  very  dejected  countenance. 

M.  ^'  Do  you  really  know  anything  about  Jesus 
Christ?" 

W.  "  Me  sweet  massa,  ye  poo  neger  very  sorry  hbn 
no  know  precious  Massa  Jesus  only  little,  but  me 
striven  on  to  know  and  lub  him  more." 

M,  ^^  Who  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  did  he  oniie 
into  this  world  for  ?  " 

W.  "  Me  tink  Jesus  Christ  is  de  Son  of  Grod,  and 
him  come  into  de  world  to  die  for  me  poo  sinner.  No 
so,  massa?" 

M,  "  AVhere  did  you  first  hear  about  Christ ;  and 
how  long  have  you  loved  him  ?" 

W,  "  Me  yeare  about  him  in  de  Mettadis  chapel 
not  much  long  ago,  and  me  lub  him  eber  since.  Ah 
me  sweet  massa,  we  all  wish  fo  pray  to  we  sweet 
Massa  Jesus  long  befo,  but  Massa  Buckra  proeecate 
we  so.  Him  no  like  pray  none  't  all.  Him  put  we  in 
a  tocks,  and  punish  we  all  time.  Ah,  poor  we  I  But, 
massa,  we  till  striven  on ;  me  can't  leave  off  to  lub 
Massa  Jesus  for  please  Massa  Buckra.  Massa  Jesus 
come  dead  fo  we  poo  soul,  an  we  must  lub  him.  If 
we  dead  we  can't  turn  we  back  pon  him." 
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Sacrifices  were  made  by  them  during  slavery,  not  j 
r  of  time,  comfort,  and  emolument,  but   also   of  I 
serty  and  freedom.     The  fact  that  any  negroes  on 
btee  possessing  a  little   property   were   professing 
,  was,  in  numerous  cases,  a  sufficient  pre- 
for   the  depredations  of  individuals  to   whose  J 
Wer  they  were  subjected.     Hence  their  huts  were  I 
iquently  entered,  and  the  little  money,  which   by  [ 
r  superior  hahit^  and  industry  they  had  acqiured, 
hlessly  taken  away.   Many  suffered  tn  their  worldly  1 

tances  in  other  respects. 

"  If  you  had  not  joined  those  enthusiasts  of  secta-  I 

i,"  said  a  gentleman  to  an  aged  negro  woman,  "  my  1 

|cle  woiild  have  made  a  good  provision  for  you  in  1 

r  old  age ;  but  now,  unless  your  connexion  witb  I 

B  people  is  dissolved,  he  will  stop  what  he  has  bees.  I 

lowing  you." 

"  Me  quite  sorry,"   sjud  the  poor  woman,    "  dai  | 

1  angry  wid  him  old  sarvant  so,  but  if  massa  t 

e  me  take  up  God  work,  well  den  me  can't  help 

,  beggen   massa  pardon,  God's  angry  "worser  dan 

i  angry,  an  me  soul  wants  more  feed  dan  me 

idy  want  feed." 

"  Yes,  bat  only  think,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  how 
moch  better  it  would  be  for  you  to  have  all  tfaingal 
comfortable  now  you  arc  getting  old." 

"  Massa  quite  good  to  care  for  him  poo  neger  body! 
so,  but  me  no  wants  fo  massa  fo  geb  me  notin  r 
me  quite  satisfy.     Me  allers  heb  someting  fo  eat  a 
drink,  an  God  so  good  ge  me  helt  an  trongth,  an  dei 
what  me  wants  again?    If  me  wants  mo,  old  n 
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heart  in  God  hand,  and  den  him  open  maaa  faeni  n 
make  massa  ge  me  more  ;  but  since  me  no  wants  nodi, 
den  God  keep  massa  heart  shut^  so  him  don't  want  to 
give  me  more.  Me  quite  comfort  too,  massa.  God 
promise  him  no  make  me  wants  no  good  ting:  and 
Massa  Jesus  sa,  '  What  profit  a  man  heb  if  him  gui 
de  whole  world  and  lose  him  own  soul.' '' 

^*'  But  why  couldn't  you  have  gone  to  churdi  aad 
heard  the  rector  preach  ;  isn't  he  as  good  a  preadier 
as  your  parson  ?  Why  must  you  go  to  these  ignorut 
men,  who  pull  down  church  and  state,  and  are  bring- 
ing ruin  upon  the  country?  The  minister  of  the  parish 
church  preaches  excellent  sermons,  I  assure  you." 

'^  Yes,  massa,"  was  her  reply ;  ^^  massa  minister  in 
de  chutch  preach  very  good  sarmon  fe  true,  but  it  no 
use  to  give  horse  com  and  den  don't  curry  him." 

"  Give  a  horse  com  and  then  not  curry  him  ;  whit 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

^^  Please,  massa,  me  mean  massa  minister  in  a 
chutch  preach  berry  good  sarmon  in  de  pulpit,  bat 
him  neber  go  bout  mong  de  people  see  how  dem  lib 
same  as  we  minister  do.  Him  people  seems  like 
dem  love  God  Sunday,  but  dem  no  seems  to  care  boot 
God  and  dem  soul  all  tro  de  week ; — dat  make  me 
tell  massa  sa  it  no  use  fe  give  horse  com  and  den  don't 
curry  him." 

The  following  dialogue,  illustrative  of  the  same  par- 
ticulars, took  place  between  a  magistrate  and  a  tradea- 
man  (an  African  by  birth)  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  latter  being  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trate for  holding  a  prayer-meeting  in  his  bouse : — 
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fifa^utraie.  "So  you  bave  got  a  cliuri'h   in  ynur 

,  I  understand,  Mr.  G.  '■"' 
r  Tradenman.  "  Me  a  chutch,  masaa— no." 
%M.  "O  yes,  you  havis," 
^3*.  "  Please,  massa,  what  masaa  mean,  sar  ?" 

"  Mean !   WTiy,  tliat  you  are  iu  tlie  habit  of  I 
Lcbtng  in  a  church  that  you  have  lately  built  in  your  i 
i  (a  elafi»-house),  and  that  you  arc  in  the  habit  of  \ 
:jiing  there ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 
wF.  "  Me  preach,  masea  'f  mc  poor  ignorance  man ; 
a  able  fe  preach  ;  rac  no  able  to  speak  much  leaa, 
|ne  quite  be  glad  if  me  could  preach." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  preacli,  or  do  some-  ] 
ing  of  the  sort  there." 
IT*.  "  No,  massa ;  ine  pray  some  time  in  rac  house, 
s  aU." 

,  "Well,  what  do  you  call  that  but  preaching  | 

1  holding  a  church  in  your  bouse  ?— that  is  what  I  | 

1,  to  be  sure." 

"  Well,  den,  if  dat  make  me  heb  a  chutch  in  me  { 

massa  self  heb  a  chutch  in  him  house  too." 

"la  church  l~no,  I  have  no  churcii." 

'.  "  Pleaae,  masea,  don't  massa  hlong  to  chutch  a  I 

l^laiid?" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

F  T.  "  Pen,  as  massa  is  (.'briatian,    and  blonga    tO  I 

Hitch  a  England,  mnssa  no  heb  momin  and  evenin  I 

-payers  in  him  family  ?" 

M.  "  Yes,  yes,"  hesitatingly. 

T.  "  Well,  den,  dat  make  me  sa  if  me  heb  chutch  | 
in  me  house,  massa  heb  cbutch  In  him  house." 
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M,  ^'  But  you  have  people  ooming  to  you  firom  en- 
siderable  distances,  and  I  understand  you  pread  to 
them.*' 

T.  ''  Hi  I  Massa,  what  dat  ?  Sometime,  when  wt 
friend  and  broder  Christian  come  down  from  de  corn- 
try  to  market  and  call  fo  see  me,  we  discourse  poo  Af- 
ferent tings  about  religion,  and  den  bow  down  de  knee 
togedder — das  all.  And  when  massa  heb  friend  cone 
in  for  see  him  from  de  country,  massa  no  discourse  and 
bow  down  wid  dem  in  de  same  fashion  ? '' 

M,  '^  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  that  is ;  but  I  knov 
this,  that  there  is  an  affidavit  filed  against  you  in  de 
peace-office  for  preaching  in  your  house,  or  some- 
where." 

T.  "  Well,  as  for  dat,  me  quiet  man,  nebber  do  no- 
body no  harm  ;  but  dere  is  many  a  dem  in  dis  countiy 
don't  like  religion,  and  dat's  de  truth  ;  and  derefore 
dem  strive  much  gainst  we." 

M,  "  But  you  will  injure  your  character  and  trade 
by  such  doings,  I  assure  you  ;  and  I  would  advise  yoa 
to  leave  them  off." 

T.  "Ah! — well,  massa,  me  can't  help  bout  losteodc 
trade,  me  can't  left  off  to  pray  ;  and  as  to  what  pussoQ 
sa  bout  me  character  me  don't  trouble  bout  dat  neider. 
Dem  good  word  don't  do  me  much  credit,  and  dem 
bad  word  is  no  disgrace." 

Numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  whidi  free- 
dom has  been  offered  to  Christian  slaves  connected 
with  missionary  churches,  on  condition  of  their  leav- 
ing off  praying ;  but  in  no  instance,  of  which  the 
author  b  aware,  has  there  been  a  compliance  with 
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the  lenna.  An  excellent  Afi^can  negro  woman, 
ith  a  family  of  sbc  or  seven  children,  who,  on  ac- 
iint  of  her  fidelity  and  unwearied  attentions  to 
si>nie  part  of  the  family  to  which  she  helonged,  was 
promised  her  freedom,  and  the  inanumission-papers, 
both  for  herself  and  children,  were  actually  pre- 
pared. She  had  just  begun  to  attend  on  the  preaci- 
iiig  of  the  Gospel,  intelligence  of  which  soon  reaching 
the  ear  of  her  master  he  questioned  her  upon  the 
subject ;  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  begun  to 
pray,  and  that  her  heart  led  her  to  take  up  God's 
work.  The  master  threatened  that  unleas  she  at 
once  abandoned  all  connexion  with  the  missionaries 
lie  would  recall  hia  promise  with  regard  to  giving  her 
li(-r  liberty.  She  was  immoveable  ;  he  reasoned  ; — re- 
jiroached  her  with  obstinacy  and  with  a  want  of  natu- 
ral affection  for  her  children.  She  wept,  but  remained 
stedfast.  He  gave  her  a  few  days  to  consider  his 
determination.  She  carried  her  case  to  God  and  to 
her  minister.  At  the  conclusion  of  llie  specified  lime 
she  was  again  ushered  into  the  presence  of  her  master. 
The  wriUngs  were  exhibited,  and  the  terms  again  pro- 
posed. She  had  prepared  herself  for  the  result,  and 
replied  with  tears,  and  an  almost  bursting  heart, 
*•  Ma^sa,  me  want  de  free,  but  me  cannot  deny  me 
^.n-iour."  Tile  master  was  enraged,  and  commanded 
r  to  take  the  papers  and  put  them  into  the  fire.  She 
'  I  id  80,  and  superintended  the  flames  until  they  were 
eonsumetl  to  ashes." 

•  T!ie  wife  of  ihf  au'hot  bad  lli 
iug  l!ie  fmdoQi  of  tbit  poor  woino. 
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Multitudes  of  them  were  exposed  to  grievous  perse- 
cution. Even  on  the  Sabbath  day  the  poor  people  on 
many  estates  and  other  properties  were  obliged  to 
steal  to  a  place  of  worship.  The  expedient  they  often 
adopted  in  order  to  elude  detection  was  to  dress  as 
on  a  week  day,  and  to  carry  their  better  clothes  in  a 
basket  on  their  heads,  covered  with  a  few  vegetableB, 
as  though  they  were  going  to  market  In  some  in- 
stances spies  were  actually  sent  to  places  of  worsfa^ 
for  the  piupose  of  identifying  individuals  belonging  to 
certain  properties.  Thus  numbers  were  punished  tot 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship, 
and  to  this  penalty  all  were  more  or  less  liable. 

The  communication  of  religious  truth  by  one  Chris- 
tian negro  to  another  was  an  offence  cognizable  by 
the  civil  magistrate,  and,  when  detected,  was  severely 
punished.  An  instance  of  this,  which  occurred  but  a 
few  years  ago,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  detail 
for  reasons  irrespective  of  the  fact  it  is  designed  espe- 
cially to  illustrate.  A  slavey  belonging  to  the  Bog 
estate,  in  the  parish  of  Vere,  named  George  Ande, 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  charged  with  holding  and 
attending  nightly  meetings  in  defiance  of  the  51st 
clause  of  the  Island  Slave  Law.  Prisoner  pleaded 
No  tGuilty. 

Mr.  Syers,  overseer  of  the  Bog,  sworn. — On  Mon- 
day, 21st  June,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Duncan, 
or  Wilson,  was  sent  to  me  by  the  driver,  as  being 
a  preacher  about  our  negro  houses ;  he  was  decently 
dressed,  and  had  on  a  black  coat  I  talked  a  littl^ 
and  then  ordered  him  off  the  property.     I  was  then 
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I  to  the  negro  lioiiaes  by  our  tieiid  watchtnati ; 
rith  him  to  the  chapel,  saw  eleven  benclies  and 
t  in  the  same,  gave  orders  that  all  these  should 
iken  to  the  overseer's  house.  This  was  the  Me- 
,  chapel.  I  was  then  taken  to  the  Bapdet . 
I  knew  nothing  more  than  what  the  head 
r  and  head  watchman  told  me, 
1  driver,  sworn.— I  Imve  seen  prisoner  stand  up 
I  pray ;  did  not  see  any  pulpit ;  I  soraetimea  go  to 
hear  hira,  and  plenty  others  go,— some  pray.  We 
meet  on  Sunday  afternoons.  I  sometimes  stay  till  all 
in  over.  It  is  not  later  than  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 
Never  see  or  know  him  to  get  any  money.  I  go  to 
hear  prayers  and  to  pray  to  God.  Never  knew  the 
negroes  to  neglect  their  work  or  turn  out  later  in  the 
mominge  in  consequence. 

John  Chamhers,  head  watchman  of  the  Bog,  and 
a  CTirisIJan  (i.e.  who  was  christened),  awom. — ^The 
pristmer  is  a  preacher,  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
i)f  praying  many  years.  Since  old  Massa's  time 
myself  and  others  go  and  hear  him ;  they  meet  on 
Sunday  aftejuoons,  and  Friday  nights  at  dark. 
( 'iin't  say  the  time.  The  candles  were  lighted.  We 
liid  not  know  it  was  any  hann  to  go  and  hear  of  our 
duty  to  God.  I  have  seun  the  prisoner  preaching, 
1  can't  say  what  time  when  we  break  up.  Prisoner 
never  had  a  book.  We  all  sang  hymns  also.  There 
waa  never  any  money  collected.  Never  saw,  or  heard 
of  tlic  prisoner  getting  paid  for  his  preaching,  either 
^fcy  money,  fowls,  pigs,  or  any  other  things  else. 
^■Tbe  driver  was  here  called  upon  to  give  tlie  \in- 
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soner  a  character. — ^Prisoner  is  a  carpenter ;  a  nxj 
good  working  man ;  a  moral  man ;  never  knew  him  H 
get  into  £siults,  or  run  away ;  always  pleased  eveiy 
one." 

The  prisoner  was  here  asked  what  he  had  to  saj  ii 
his  defence.  There  being  a  general  clamour  throng 
out  the  court,  the  prisoner  was  abashed.  He  said  k 
attended  church  and  chapel  whenever  he  could  bin- 
self,  and  heard  the  good  word,  which  he  thou^t 
no  harm  to  tell  to  his  fellow  slaves,  and  ^^  praying 
and  for  them,  that  God  may  bless  them  all." 

The  Coiut  then  addressed  him,  saying,  that  die 
jury  had  found  him  guilty  of  preaching  ;  and  as  sod, 
and  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  like,  the  sentcnoe 
of  the  Court  was  that  he  should  be  taken  to  Claren- 
don workhouse,  and  there  placed  to  six  months'  hard 
labour. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  subjoined  letter  from  a  slare, 
addressed  to  the  author  in  1829  : — 

"  Sir, — This  will  inform  you  of  the  state  whidi  I 
am  situated  in  for  this  present ;  but  I  am  forbid,  or 
any  other  slave,  not  to  be  seen  on  the  Place  ;*  or  I,  or 
whosoever  is  caught  there,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  woA- 
house  to  hard  labour  for  three  months.  There  is 
watches  over  mc  in  the  negro  house,  and  I  am  put  od 
spell  Wednesday  and  Friday  night  in  the  boiling- 
house.     Through  the  mercy  of  God,  which  I  hope  of 


*  A  small  place  of  worship  which  had  been  boilt  through  hk ! 
near  Jericho,  the  Baptist  Mission  Station  in  the  pariah  of  St  Thomi^ 
in-the-Vale. 


^fe  I 
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J  goodness  be  will  keup  me  up,  so  I  shail  be  truly 
thankful  to  you  for  some  advice  to  give  me  some  eaae, 
for  I  am  desired  to  deny  the  Saviour's  name,  and  they 

(treat  me  well  on  the  property,  to  forsake  the  only 
which  died  for  me  jjoor  ainner. 
"  I  am,  dear  Minister,  &e," 
tuB  man  was  nearly  white,  and  had  been  head  car- 
er upon  the  estate  for  many  yeara.     His  going  to 
lUe  boiling-house  was  therefore  of  itself  a  degradation 
of  office,  which  many  would  scarcely  know  how  to 
endure. 
;         An   excellent  man.   a  member  of  the   church  at 
•     Spanish  Town,  was  flogged,  and  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  in  the  convict-gang,  for  no  other  offence  than 
praying  to  God. 

Another  was  about  the  same  time  sentenced  to  six 
months'  continement  in  a  workhouse,  for  giving  the 
best  instruction  in  liia  power  to  his  fellow  slaves. 

The  Rev.  John  Clarke,  now  of  Western  Africa,  ad- 
dressing the  author  in  the  year  1832,  immediately 
after  the  disturbances  of  that  period,  saye : — 

"  The  torments,  persecutions,  and  privations,  now 
more  than  ever  endured  by  Christian  slaves,  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  without  harrowing  up  the  soul  and 
"I using  the  heart  to  bleed  at  every  pore.  No  Colo- 
Liil  Church  Union  has  been  formed  in  St.  Tliomas-in-  | 
ilie-Valf,  and  thus  it  may  l)e  viewed  aa  a  parish  as 
little  excited  as  any  in  the  island ;  yet  in  tills  parish 
the  demon  uf  persecution  rages  not  a  little.  Miss 
C —  has  been  threatened  with  the  destruction  of  her 
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house,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  jmisey 
heard  from  among  the  trees,  is  greatly  MiiiijiiiiJ 
of,  though  the  noise  of  the  goombay,  die  dniH,  id 
the  dance  is  encouraged,  and  was  heard  fay  me  ta 
several  properties,  not  only  during  the  nif^t  of  Sitv- 
day  last,  but  until  8  o'clock  on  Sabbath  monof' 
Thus  wickedness  is  encouraged,  and  pie^  is  eoh 
temned.  One  of  our  members  has  been  sent  to  BoJr 
ney  Hall  Workhouse*  for  a  month,  simply  for  bemga 
Baptist,  and  has  been  caned  by  her  brutal  owner* 
wrought  as  usual  through  the  day,  and  thrown  intoi 
dark  dungeon  each  night  for  a  month.  She  toU  ae 
her  usage  was  such  that  she  would  have  much  Re- 
ferred being  sent  to  Rodney  Hall.  A  third  was  wt^ 
returning  from  worship  last  month  by  her  overseer, 
and  had  the  promise  of  being  marked ;  and  oo  Ae 
Monday  morning  received  a  severe  flogging.  I  cwiU 
go  further,  but  need  not.  What  I  have  said  will  giw 
you  some  idea  of  the  usage  of  our  brethren  and  ssten 
in  Christ  who  are  slaves,  throughout  the  island." 

George  Gibbs,  a  man  of  colour,  who  came  in  tbc 
last  century  from  the  southern  states  of  North  Ame- 
rica, laboured  with  great  diligence  and  zeal,  in  the 
midst  of  persecution  and  privation,  while  all  aroaod 
was  darkness  and  spiritual  death.  He  was  <mce  throim 
into  Spanish  Town  jail,  and  confined  there  four  daj? 
for  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  Frequently  he  was 
taken  while  on  estates  at  night,  and  cast  into  a  dxBi- 
geon ;  and  sometimes  had  his  feet  made  fast  in  the 

*  Notorious  as  a  place  of  puoishmeDt  during  slayery  and  appRntke 
ship. 
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stocks.     Nothing  liiscouraged,  he  persevered  in  tra- 

velliiig  frum  place  to  place,  making  known  Christ  and 

bia  Milvtttion  to  the  perishing  multitudes  around  him. 

I  this  way  he  collected  together  many  himdreds  of 

iple,  and  formed  those  of  them  who  believed  into  a  | 

stian  church.     Owing  to  the  fearful  state  of  Ja- 

B  Rt  that  t^me,  be  baptized  and  administered  the 

d's  Supper  under  the  shade  of  night,  in  unfre-  , 

mted  places,  where  his  persecutors  were  not  likely 

■come  upon  him  or  his  helpless  flock.     After  a  time 

[nece  of  land  was  privately  bought,  and  a  sort  of 

rl  was  erected  upon  it.     This  was  surrounded  by 

raps,  and  ground  covered  with  trees  and  bushes : 

B  for  a  time  they  worshipped  God,  concealed  from 

i  view  of  tlieir  eaemiea,  and  hoped  their  secluded 

peat  would  not  become  known.     Soon  however  it 

t  fotind  out  by  two  white  meu — tlie  worshii)per8  fled, 

%  the  building  was  speedily  levelled  to  the  ground. 

tor  yeare  in  succession  tliese  poor  creatures  were 

We  to  frequent,  arbitrary,  and  excessive  punishment, 

erous  instances  they  were  called  to  endure 

I  bitt«r  effects  of  the  same  spirit  that  kindled  the 

I  of  Smitlitield,  and  originated  the  cruelties  of  the 


Jamaica  has  tumished  as  noble  a  band  of  martyra  ' 

e  truth  as  any  part  of  the  world  of  aintilar  extent 

1  within  the  same  period  of  tune,  since  the  16tli 

Fit^herberl  Batty,  Esq,,  who  was  not  re- 

uable  for  his  lilierality,  observeil  in  the  House  of  I 

temhly  but  a  few  years  ago,  "  If  the  white  uihabit-  [ 

Isnta  had  uot  exemplified  the  spirit  of  Bonner  in  tor- 
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turing  and  burning  the  missionaries  and  their  flocks, 
it  was  not  for  want  of  will."  Pretexts,  however,  were 
occasionally  afforded  for  the  hostile  and  malignaot 
spirit  that  was  latent  in  their  bosoms  towards  the  less 
privileged  servants  of  the  Most  High,  and  multitudes 
of  them  ascended  to  heaven  by  as  certain  a  flight  as 
the  spirits  of  the  murdered  Vaudois  from  the  valleys 
of  the  Alps.     Like  those 

**  Who«  boneg 

Lie  icatter  d  ou  thb  Alpine  mountains*  cold ; 

• Their  moans 

The  vales  resounded  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven." 

Reference  is  especially  made  to  the  tragedy  of  1832, 
an  ample  account  of  which  is  furnished  in  Dr.  Cox's 
history,  previously  noticed.  Two  or  three  instances 
of  this  malignant  persecuting  spirit  will  here  suffice : — 

A  magistrate,  and  a  considerable  proprietor  and 
attorney,  having  frequently  expressed  to  his  slaves  lus 
detestation  of  praying,  and  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  any  of  them  whom  he  might  find  thus 
engaged,  had  one  day  an  intimation,  while  boasting  of 
his  success  in  excluding  religion  from  the  properties 
he  managed,  that  several  of  the  negroes  on  the  estate 
where  he  then  resided  had  caught  the  infection,  and  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  evening  meetings.  He 
hastened  to  the  negro  village  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  report,  and,  to  his  mortification,  actually 
caught  several  of  them  in  a  house  upon  their  knees  in 
prayer.  He  immediately  identified  them,  and  after  vent- 
ing his  rage  returned  to  his  house.  Mark  the  sequel. 
This  fiend  in  human  form,  raving  with  fiiry,  declared 
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tkat  they  should  have  enough  of  being  on  their 
knees,  and  made  them,  by  way  of  punishment,  work 
on  their  knees  in  the  field,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  household  duties,  for  several  days;  at  the 
same  time  ordered  the  house  in  which  they  as- 
sembled to  be  demolished !  An  aged  negro,  who  was 
punished  with  great  severity,  on  being  asked  after  each 
successive  infliction  if  he  would  promise  to  leave  off 
praying  and  teaching,  as  often  repeated,  ''  Massa  may 
flog  me  flesh,  but  him  can't  flog  me  soul;  me  must 
pray,  massa,  and  me  will  pray,  massa."  lie  main- 
tained his  determination,  although  almost  exhausted 
with  suffering.  It  is  currently  reported  that  one  negro 
was  actually  executed  for  this  ''  crime  "  in  the  parish 
of  Manchester  some  years  since,  and  that  his  body 
was  suspended  on  a  gibbet  imtil  devoured  by  birds  of 
prey,  as  a  terror  to  others.  Another  individual,  who 
is  still  living,  was  condemned  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  but  for  some  providential  occurrence 
would  have  suffered  the  same  penalty. 

An  overseer,  who  was  also  a  magistrate,  had  a 
negro  flogged  repeatedly  and  cruelly  several  times  in 
succession  for  praying,  first  giving  him  thirty-nine 
lashes ;  then,  to  obviate  the  cognizance  of  the  law, 
which  restricted  the  number  of  lashes  to  thirty-nine  at 
one  time,  released  him,  and  tied  him  up  again,  &c. 
At  length  the  heart  of  the  driver  relented  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  fellow  slave,  and  he  ventured  hiunbly  to 
expostulate  with  the  overseer,  saying,  "  Massa,  me  no 
able  to  flog  your  neger  more;  him  have  enough 
already,  and  him  no  able  to  bear  more."    The  overseer 

R 
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insisted  upon  obedience,  and  the  driver  vas  Mfi 
to  submit  Hie  victim  was  for  the  last  time  Hi 
down  upon  a  ladder,  and  whipped  mnnercifiilly.  (k 
his  being  taken  up  he  staggered  a  few  paces  and  VL 
He  was  raised  again,  but  he  again  fell,  being  ntlB^ 
unable  to  stand.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  te  kn- 
pital,  and  the  medical  man  who  attended  tfie  cMi 
arriving  just  at  the  time,,  was  called  to  see  Um*  ask 
had  fainted.  He  told  the  overseer  that  the  nepi 
was  dying.  The  overseer  declared  he  was  not,  ai 
almost  insisted  on  his  being  bled.  *'  What  k  the  see 
of  it?"  said  the  doctor;  '^  Don't  you  see  the  fM 
man  is  almost  gone  ?"  "With  these  words  i^iod  In 
lips,  takii^  hold  of  the  yictim  by  the  wrist,  he  hmi 
indeed  that  his  pulse  had  ceased  to  beat.  An  ioBpai 
was  held  on  the  body  the  next  day,  and  the  verdici 
returned  was,  "  Died  from  Infirmity." 

"  He  dropped  his  quiv'ring  flesh  upon  the  sod. 
And  flew  to  meet  his  Saviour  and  his  God.** 

"  He  died  beneath  the  lash — his  mortal  frame 
Could  bear  no  more,  and  death  in  mercy  came ; 
Patient  and  calm  his  spirit  passed  away. 
And  now  his  body  sleeps  beneath  the  clay ; 
His  toils  are  oyer,  and  his  weary  breast 
Has  found  what  man  in  life  denied  him — reat. 
Poor,  slumbering  dust !  is  there  that  passes  by 
And  yields  thy  death  the  tribute  of  a  aigfa  f 
The  t3rrant  tramples  on  thy  lowly  grave — 
*T  is  but  the  ashes  of  a  murdered  9lave  /** 

And  what  has  been  the  conduct  and  spirit  which 
these  poor  creatures  have  exemplified  under  this  com- 
plication of  trials  and  sufierings  ?    ProbaUy  no  in- 
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fagiarate.  "  So  you  have  got  a  churtih   in  your 
,  I  understaud,  Mr.  G,  ?" 
\adegma3t.  "  Me  a  chutcli,  massa — no." 
"  O  yes,  you  have." 

"  Please,  massa,  what  massa  mean.  Bar  ?" 
"  Mean !   \\1iy,  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
phlng  in  a  church  that  you  have  lately  built  in  your 
I  (a  class-bouse),  and  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
hing  there  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

',  "Me  preach,  masea?  me  poor  ignorance  man; 
u  able  fe  preach  ;  me  no  able  to  spe^  much  less, 
e  quite  be  glad  if  roe  could  preach," 
r.  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  preach,  or  do  some- 
It  of  the  sort  there." 

'  No,  massa ;  me  pray  some  time  in  me  house, 
Is  all." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  call  that  but  preaching 
holding  a  church  in  your  bou&e  ? — ^that  is  what  I 
I,  to  be  sure." 

"  Well,  den,  if  dat  make  me  beb  a  chutch  in  me 
>,  massa  self  heb  a  chutch  in  him  house  too." 
;  "  I  a  churci  1- — no,  I  have  no  church." 

"  Please,  massa,  don't  massa  blong  to  chutch  ii 
and?  " 
'.  "  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Den,  as  massa  is   Christian,    and  blongs    to 
:h  a  England,  massa  no  heb  momin  and  evenin 
rera  in  him  family  ?" 
f.  "  Yes,  yes,"  hesitatingly. 
'  "  Well,  den,  dat  make  me  sa  if  me  heb  chutch 
le  liouse,  massa  heb  chutcli  in  him  house." 
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M.  '^  But  you  have  people  Goming  to  you  firom  c»- 
siderable  distances,  and  I  understand  you  presdi  to 

them.*' 

T.  ^*  Hi  I  Massa,  what  dat?  Sometime,  whame 
friend  and  broder  Christian  come  down  firom  de  codd- 
try  to  market  and  call  fo  see  me,  we  discourse  pon  dif- 
ferent tings  about  religion,  and  den  bow  down  de  knee 
togedder — das  all.  And  when  massa  heb  friend  come 
in  for  see  him  from  de  country,  massa  no  discourse  and 
bow  down  wid  dem  in  de  same  fashion  ?  " 

M,  "  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  that  is ;  but  I  kno* 
this,  that  there  is  an  affidavit  filed  against  you  in  the 
peace-office  for  preaching  in  your  house,  or  some- 
where." 

T.  "  Well,  as  for  dat,  me  quiet  man,  nebber  do  no- 
body no  harm  ;  but  dere  is  many  a  dem  in  dis  country 
don't  like  religion,  and  dat's  de  truth  ;  and  derefore 
dem  strive  much  gainst  we." 

M,  "  But  you  will  injiu^  your  character  and  trade 
by  such  doings,  I  assiu^  you  ;  and  I  would  advise  joa 
to  leave  them  off." 

T.  "  Ah! — ^well,  massa,  me  can't  help  bout  lostende 
trade,  me  can't  left  off  to  pray  ;  and  as  to  what  pusson 
sa  bout  me  character  me  don't  trouble  bout  dat  neider. 
Dem  good  word  don't  do  me  much  credit,  and  dem 
bad  word  is  no  disgrace." 

Numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  which  free- 
dom has  been  offered  to  Christian  slaves  connected 
with  missionary  churches,  on  condition  of  their  leav- 
ing off  praying ;  but  in  no  instance,  of  which  the 
author  is  aware,  has  there  been  a  compliance  with 
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An    excellent    African    negro    woman, 

I  a  family  of  six  or  seven  children,  who,  on  ac- 

of  her   fidelity   and    unwearied    attentiona   to 

i  part  of  tile  family  to  whicli  she  belonged,  was 

mised  her  freedom,  and  the  nianumiasion-papersi 

for   herself   and   children,   were  actually   pre-   ' 

She  had  Just  begun  to  attend  on  the  preach- 
the  Gospel,  intelligence  of  which  soon  reaching 
r  of  her  master   he  questioned  her   upon  the 
■ct ;    she  acknowledged  that  she   had  begun  to  i 
,  and  that   her  heart  led  her  to  take  up  God's 
The  master    threatened  that  unless  she   at 
'.  abandoned  all  connexion  with  the  missiouaneB  1 
1  recall  his  promise  with  regard  to  giving  her  j 
ty.    She  was  immoveable  ;  he  reasoned  ; — re- 
Aed  her  with  obstinacy  and  with  a  want  of  natu- 
I  action  for  her  children.     She  wept,  hut  remained  J 
He  gave  her  a  few  days  to  consider   his  1 
nination.     She  carried  her  ease  to  God  and  to  1 
nister.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  specified  time  j 
a  again  ushered  into  the  presence  of  her  master. 
B  writings  were  exhibited,  and  the  terms  again  pro-  I 
She  had  prejrared  herself  for  the  result,  and 
with   tears,   and   an   almost    bursting   heart, 
!&,  me   want  de  free,  but  me  cannot  deny  me 
r."     The  master  was  enraged,  and  commanded 
t  to  take  the  jwpcrs  and  put  them  bito  the  fire.    She 
1  BO,  and  superintended  the  flames  until  they  were 
consumed  to  ashes.* 


linna,  <ubt«queiill]r,  of  tirocur- 
tifi  fiimily. 


•  Tbfl  wiff  of  Ihf  flu'bui  Im 
V  ihe  (Wcdoni  of  lliii  puai  w 
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Multitudes  of  them  were  exposed  to  grieFOiis  pe^^ 
cution.  Even  on  the  Sabbath  day  the  poor  peofile  m 
many  estates  and  other  properties  were  obliged  to 
steal  to  a  place  of  worship.  The  expedient  they  oAa 
adopted  in  order  to  elude  detection  was  to  dres  tf 
on  a  week  day,  and  to  carry  their  better  dodies iai 
basket  on  their  heads,  covered  with  a  few  v^etabkii 
as  though  they  were  going  to  market.  In  srase  in- 
stances spies  were  actually  sent  to  places  of  wonb^ 
for  the  piupose  of  identifying  individuals  beloDging  to 
certain  properties.  Thus  numbers  were  punished  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  going  to  a  place  of  wonU])^ 
and  to  this  penalty  all  were  more  or  less  liable. 

The  communication  of  religious  truth  by  one  Chrif- 
tian  negro  to  another  was  an  ofience  cognizable  by 
the  civil  magistrate,  and,  when  detected,  was  severdy 
punished.  An  instance  of  this,  which  occiirred  bat  a 
few  years  ago,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  detaS 
for  reasons  irrespective  of  the  fact  it  is  designed  espe- 
cially to  illustrate.  A  slavey  belonging  to  the  Bog 
estate,  in  the  parish  of  Vere,  named  George  Anck, 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  charged  with  holding  aod 
attending  nightly  meetings  in  defiance  of  the  51«t 
clause  of  the  Island  Slave  Law.  Prisoner  pleaded 
No  tGuilty. 

Mr.  Syers,  overseer  of  the  Bog,  sworn. — On  Mon- 
day, 21st  June,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Duncan, 
or  Wilson,  was  sent  to  me  by  the  driver,  as  being 
a  preacher  about  our  negro  houses ;  he  was  decently 
dressed,  and  had  on  a  black  coat  I  talked  a  littl^ 
and  then  ordered  him  off  the  property.     I  was  then 
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1  to  the  negro  houses  by  our  head  watcliman ; 
I  with  liira  to  tlie  cbapel,  saw  eleyeo  benches  and 
■Spit  in  the  same,  gave  orders  that  all  these  should 
taken  to  the  overseer's  house.  This  was  the  Me- 
9todiat  chapel.  I  was  then  takes  to  the  Baptist 
chapel.  I  knew  nothing  more  than  what  the  head 
driver  and  head  watchman  told  me. 

Head  driver,  sworn. — I  have  seen  prisoner  stand  up 
and  pray ;  did  not  see  any  pulpit ;  I  sometimes  go  t« 
hear  him,  and  plenty  others  go,— some  pray.  We 
meet  on  Sunday  afternoons.  I  sometimes  st&y  till  all 
is  over.  It  is  not  later  than  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 
Never  see  or  know  him  to  get  any  money,  I  go  to 
hear  prayers  and  to  pray  to  God.  Never  knew  the 
negroes  to  neglect  their  work  or  turn  out  later  in  the 
mominge  in  consequenco. 

John  Chambers,  head  watchman  of  the  Bog,  and 
a  Christian  (i.e.  who  was  christened),  gwom. — The 
prisoner  is  a  preacher,  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  praying  many  years.  Since  old  Massa's  time 
myself  and  otliers  go  and  hear  him ;  they  meet  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  Friday  nights  at  dark. 
Can't  say  the  time.  The  candles  were  lighted.  We 
did  not  know  it  was  any  harm  to  go  and  hear  of  our 
duty  to  God.  I  have  seen  the  prisoner  preaching, 
I  can't  say  what  time  when  we  break  up.  Prisoner 
never  had  a  book.  We  all  sang  hymns  also.  There 
was  never  any  money  collected.  Never  saw,  or  heard 
iif  the  prisoner  getting  paid  for  his  preaching,  either 
t»y  money,  fowls,  pigs,  or  any  other  things  else. 
^TliB  driver  was  here  called  upon  to  give  the  pri- 
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soner  a  character. — ^Prisoner  is  a  carpenter ;  a  voj 
good  working  man ;  a  moral  man  ;  never  knew  faiii  li 
get  into  fieiults,  or  run  away ;  always  pleased  erof 
one." 

The  prisoner  was  here  asked  what  he  had  to  saja 
his  defence.  There  being  a  general  clamonr  throng 
out  the  court,  the  prisoner  was  abashed.  He  said  k 
attended  church  and  chapel  whenever  he  could  his* 
self,  and  heard  the  good  word,  which  he  thought  w 
no  harm  to  tell  to  his  fellow  slaves,  and  ^^  praying  wiA 
and  for  them,  that  God  may  bless  them  all.*' 

The  Court  then  addressed  him,  saying,  that  die 
jury  had  found  him  guilty  of  preaching  ;  and  as  so^ 
and  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  like,  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  was  that  he  should  be  taken  to  Ckren- 
don  workhouse,  and  there  placed  to  six  months'  bard 
labour. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  subjoined  letter  from  a  slare, 
addressed  to  the  author  in  1829  : — 

"  Sir, — This  will  inform  you  of  the  state  which  I 
am  situated  in  for  this  present ;  but  I  am  forbid,  or 
any  other  slave,  not  to  be  seen  on  the  Place  ;*  or  I,  or 
whosoever  is  caught  there,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  work- 
house to  hard  laboiu*  for  three  months.  TTiere  is 
watches  over  mc  in  the  negro  house,  and  I  am  put  (m 
spell  Wednesday  and  Friday   night   in  the  boiliif- 

house.     Through  the  mercy  of  God,  which  I  hope  of 


*  A  tmall  place  of  worthip  which  had  been  bailt  through  hit  ii 
near  Jericho,  the  Baptist  Miation  Station  in  the  pariih  of  St  Tbouak' 
iu-the-Vale. 
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bb  goodness  he  will  keep  me  up,  so  I  shall  be  truly 
thankful  to  you  for  some  advice  to  give  me  some  ease, 
for  I  am  desired  to  deny  the  Savioiur's  name,  and  tbey 
will  treat  me  well  on  tlie  property,  to  forsake  the  only 
one  which  died  for  me  poor  sinner. 

"I  am,  dear  Minister,  &c." 

lis  man  was  nearly  white,  and  had  been  head  car- 

upon  the  estate  for  many  years.     His  going  to 

boiltng-house  was  therefore  of  itself  a  degradation 

which  many  would  scarcely  know  how  to 

excellent  man,  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Spanish  Town,  was  flogged,  and  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  in  the  convict-gang,  for  no  other  offence  titan 
praying  to  God. 

Another  was  about  the  same  time  sentenced  to  six 
months'  confinement  in  a  workhouse,  for  giving  the 
best  instruction  in  his  power  to  his  fellow  slaves. 

The  Rev.  John  Clarke,  now  of  Western  Africa,  ad- 
dressing the  author  in  the  year  1832,  immediately 
after  the  disturlwinces  of  that  period,  says : — 

"  The  torments,  persecutions,  and  privations,  now 
more  than  ever  endured  by  Christian  slaves,  are  not 
u>  be  tliought  of  witliout  harrowing  up  the  soul  and 
r.iiising  the  heart  to  bleed  at  every  pore.  No  Colo- 
\\i\  Oliureh  Union  has  been  formed  in  St,  Thomaa-in- 
;!ji-Vale,  and  tlius  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  parish  bb 
liiiJe  excited  as  any  in  the  island ;  yet  in  this  parish 
the  demon  of  persecution  rages  not  a  little.  Miss 
t.' —  has  been  threatened  with  the  destruction  of  her 
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house,  and  the  ymoe  of  prayer  and  pniae, 
heard  from  among  the  trees,   is  greatly  cumiUmi 
of,  though  the  noise  of  the  goombay,   the  dromi  fll 
the  dance  id  encouraged,  and  was  beard  by  meta 
several  properties,  not  only  during  the  night  of  Sit«> 
day  last,  but  until  8  o'clock  on  Sabbath  moniC' 
Thus  wickedness  is  encouraged,    and   jnety  ii  d^ 
temned.    One  of  our  members  has  been  sent  to  Bdr 
ney  Hall  Workhouse*  for  a  month,  simply  for  bengt 
Baptist,  and  has  been  caned  by  her  bratal  ovner* 
wrought  as  usual  through  the  day,  and  thrown  intoi 
dark  dungeon  each  night  for  a  month.     She  toU  wt 
her  usage  was  such  that  she  would  have  much  fR- 
ferred  being  sent  to  Rodney  Hall.     A  third  was  ico 
returning  from  worship  last  month  by  her  OYcnccr, 
and  had  the  promise  of  being  marked ;  and  oo  Ae 
Monday  morning  received  a  severe  flogging.     I  ccwU 
go  further,  but  need  not.     What  I  have  said  wiD  gif< 
you  some  idea  of  the  usage  of  our  brethren  and  astm 
in  Christ  who  are  slaves,  throughout  the  island.'' 

George  Gibbs,  a  man  of  colour,  who  came  in  Ac 
last  century  from  the  southern  states  of  NcHth  Ane- 
rica,  laboured  with  great  diligence  and  zeal,  in  the 
midst  of  persecution  and  privation,  while  all  aroairi 
was  darkness  and  spiritual  death.  He  was  once  thrown 
into  Spanish  Town  jail,  and  confined  there  four  dajs 
for  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Frequently  he  was 
taken  while  on  estates  at  night,  and  cast  into  a  dun- 
geon ;  and  sometimes  had  his  feet  made  fost  in  die 

*  Notorious  as  a  place  of  puoishment  during  slavery  and  apprmdoe- 
ship. 
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|i:ka.     Nothing  discouraged,  tie  persevered  in  tra-  I 
ling  from  place  to  \>\&ce,  making  known  Christ  and  | 
t     Ha  BaNatioD  to  th»  pcriafaing  multitudes  around  him. 
^     In  this  way  he  collei'ted  together  many  hundreds  (rf  I 
people,  and  fonned  tiiose  of  tliem  who  believed  into  a  ( 
Christian  church.     Owing  to  the  fearfiil  stale  of  Ja- 
■ica  at  that  time,  he  baptized  and  administered  the  : 
rd's  Supper  under  the  shade  of  night,  in  unfre-  I 
tented  places,  where  hia  persecutors  were  not  likely 
Bcome  upon  him  or  his  helpless  6oek.     After  a  6me 

)  of  land  was  privately  bought,  and  a  sort  of  I 
bpel  was  erected  upon  it.     This  was  surrounded  by  I 
mpe,  and  groimd  covered  with  trees  and  bushes ; 
e  for  a  time  they  worstiipped  God,  concealed  from 

r  of  their  enemies,  and  hoped  their  secluded  ] 
sat  would  not  become  known.  Soon  however  it  I 
B  found  out  by  two  white  men — the  worshippers  fled,  j 
1  the  building  was  speedily  levelled  to  the  ground. 
For  years  in  succession  these  poor  creatures  were  j 
hiUble  Ui  frequent,  arbitrary,  and  excessive  punishment,  j 
1  in  numerous  instances  tliey  were  cjiUed  to  endura  j 
I  Utter  effects  of  the  same  spirit  that  kindled  the 
I  of  Smitliheld,  and  originated  the  cruelties  of  the  J 


r  Jsmuca  has  furnished  aa  noble  a  band  of  martyrs  | 

ktbe  truth  as  any  part  of  the  world  of  similar  extent  | 

witliin  the  same  period  of  time,  since  the  16th  I 

ptnry.     Fitzherbert  Batty,  Esq.,  who  was  not  r&-  ■ 

prkable  for  his  liberality,  observed  in  the  House  of 

mbly  but  a  tew  years  ago,  "  If  the  wliile  inhabit- 

t  hftd  not  exemplilied  the  spirit  of  Bonner  in  tor- 
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turing  and  burning  the  misnonaries  and  their  locfa^ 
it  was  not  for  want  of  will/'  Pretexts,  however,  woe 
occasionally  afforded  for  the  hostile  and  maKgit^ 
spirit  that  was  latent  in  their  bosoms  towards  tibe  loi 
privileged  servants  of  the  Most  High,  and  multitiiila 
of  them  ascended  to  heaven  by  as  certain  a  ti^u 
the  spirits  of  the  murdered  Vaudois  from  the  JwBfBfi 
of  the  Alps.     Like  those 

«Whow  bones 

Lie  acatteT'd  oo  i^  Alpine  mountains*  cold ; 

~—  Their  moans 
The  valef  resounded  to  the  hills,  and  tfaey 
To  heaven.** 

Reference  is  especially  made  to  the  tragedy  of  1831 
an  ample  account  of  which  is  furnished  in  Dr.  Coi's 
history,  previously  noticed.  Two  or  three  instances 
of  this  malignant  persecuting  spirit  will  here  suflfcc:— 

A  magistrate,  and  a  considerable  proprietor  and 
attorney,  having  frequently  expressed  to  his  slaves  his 
detestation  of  praying,  and  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  any  of  them  whom  he  might  find  thu? 
engaged,  had  one  day  an  intimation,  while  boasting  of 
his  success  in  excluding  religion  from  the  properties 
he  managed,  that  several  of  the  negroes  on  the  estate 
where  he  then  resided  had  caught  the  infection,  and  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  evening  meetings.  He 
hastened  to  the  negro  village  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  report,  and,  to  his  mortification,  actually 
caught  several  of  them  in  a  house  upon  their  knees  in 
prayer.  He  immediately  identified  them,  and  ailer  vent- 
ing his  rage  returned  to  his  house.  Mark  the  sequel 
This  fiend  in  human  form,  raving  with  fiiry,  declared 
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I  they   should   have    enough   of  being   on    their 
,  and  made  them,  by  way  of  punishment,  work 
on  tlieir   knees   in   the   field,    and    iu   the    perfonn- 
■  of  household  duties,  for  several  days ;   at    the 
time   ordered    the   house    in   which   they   as-   J 
tabled  to  be  demolished !     An  aged  negro,  who  was 

^ed  witli  great  severity,  on  being  asked  after  each   ' 
pceasive  infliction  if  he  would  promise  to  leave  off 
■Lying  and  teaching,  as  often  repeated,  "  Massa  may 
g  me  flesh,  but  him  can't  fiog  me  soul ;  me  must 
tky,  masso,  and  nie  will  pray,  massa."     He  main-  ] 
loed  his  determination,  although  almost  exhausted 
b  suffering.    It  is  currently  reported  that  one  negro   i 
V  actually  executed  for  this  "  crime  "  in  the  pariah 
I  Afancliestcr  some  years  since,  and  that  bis  body  | 
s  suspended  on  a  gibbet  until  devoured  by  birds  of  I 
,  as  a  terror  to  others.     Another  individual,  who   | 
B  still  living,  was  condemned  imder  the  same  cireunt- 
stances,   and   but   for  some    providential   occurrence 
would  have  suffered  the  same  penalty. 

An  overseer,  who  was  also  a  magistrate,  bad  a 
u'-gro  flogged  repeatedly  and  cruelly  several  times  in  J 
.-uccession  fiir  praying,  first  giving  him  thirty-nine 
lashes ;  then,  to  obriatc  the  cognizance  of  the  law,  j 
which  restricted  the  number  of  lashes  to  thirty-nine  at  J 
one  time,  released  him,  and  tied  hiin  up  again,  i 
At  lengtli  the  heart  of  the  driver  relented  at  the  sufier*  I 
iogs  of  his  fellow  slave,  and  be  ventured  humbly  to  J 
expostulate  with  the  overseer,  saying,  "Massa,  me  no'j 
able  to  fing  your  neger  more ;  him  have  enough  I 
already,  and  him  no  able  to  bear  more."    The  overseer 4 
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insisted  upon  obedience,  and  the  driyer  was  dtHgi 
to  submit  The  yictim  was  for  tbe  last  time  Ml 
down  upon  a  ladder,  and  whipped  mmierGifuDy.  Oi 
his  being  taken  up  he  staggered  a  few  paces  and  VL 
He  was  raised  again,  but  he  again  fell,  beiEf;  uttoif 
unable  to  stand.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  die  ki* 
pital,  and  the  medical  man  who  attended  tiie  oMi 
arriying  just  at  the  time,,  was  called  to  see  him,  as  k 
had  fainted.  He  told  the  overseer  that  the  negn 
was  dying.  The  overseer  declared  he  was  not,  mi 
almost  insisted  on  lus  being  bled.  ^^  What  is  the  « 
of  it  ?"  sidd  the  doctor ;  ^'  Don't  yon  see  the  pi« 
man  is  almost  gone  ?"  With  these  words  nfaa  )k 
lips,  taking  hold  of  the  rictim  by  the  wrist,  he  tami 
indeed  that  his  pulse  had  ceased  to  beat.  An  inqoeit 
was  held  on  the  body  the  next  day,  and  the  Terfid 
returned  was,  "  Died  from  Infirmity." 

*<  He  dropped  his  quiv  nog  flesh  upon  the  sod. 
And  flew  to  meet  his  Saviour  and  his  God.*^ 

'*  He  died  beneath  the  lash — his  mortal  fnxne 
Could  bear  no  more,  and  death  in  mercy  came ; 
Patient  and  calm  his  spirit  passed  away, 
And  now  his  body  sleeps  beneath  tbe  clay  ; 
His  toils  are  orer,  and  his  weary  breast 
Has  found  what  man  in  life  denied  him — reat. 
Poor,  slumbering  dust !  is  there  that  pnsiM  by 
And  yields  thy  death  the  tribute  of  a  sigh  f 
The  tyrant  tramples  on  thy  lowly  grave — 
*T  is  but  the  ashes  of  a  murdtred  tiavt  /** 

And  what  has  been  the  conduct  and  spirit  irfiidi 
these  poor  creatures  have  exemplified  under  this  com- 
plication of  trials  and  sufierings  ?    Probably  no  in- 
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has  been  knoHTi  in  wliicfa  tliey  bavc  displayed 
lirit  of  revenge;  but  on  the  coutrary,  one  of 
forbearance,  patience,  and  for^veness.  Never 
]e  author  hear  from  tlie  lips  of  any,  even  when 
under  tlie  influence  of  punieliraent  recently 
a  ungle  word  that  implied  anything  like 
atjon ;  but  on  the  contrary,  frequently  has  he 
them  lift  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray  for 
[T  on  their  persecutors.  Their  language  has 
been,  "  Father,  forgive  tbem,  for  they  know 
•bat  they  do,"  adding,  "  Buckra  left  him  God  in 
and  de%*il  in  Jamaica  stur  him  up  to  do  all 
rickedness.  Poor  ting  I  him  eye  blind,  and  him 
bard  ;  but  if  God  open  him  eye,  and  touch 
licart,  him  sorry,  and  no  prosecute  any  more." 
»k-kocper  on  a  certain  occasion  rushed  into  one  of 
ittle  village  chapels  where  a  number  of  poor  people 
;iog  to  the  estate  on  which  it  was  located  had 
nbled  for  prayer,  and  approaching  a  table  tliat  was 
le  end  of  the  room,  ag^nst  which  a  venerable  old 
was  standing,  engaged  in  conducting  the  devo- 
I  immeidiately  commenced  a  mock  imitation  of 
After  conducting  himself  in  a  disgraceful 
er  for  some  time,  and  finding  he  c«utd  not  pro- 
the  resentment  of  these  poor  but  pious  people, 
lUS  addressed  himself  to  an  African  woman  who 
less  able  to  restrain  her  feelings  tlian  her  aeso- 
i,  the  rest  for  some  time  obsen-ing  the  moat  per- 
nlence. 

tok'keefier.  Well !  don't  you  think  I  have  preached 
k1  sermon  in  your  church  for  the  firat  time? 
B  2 
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Answer.  Dis  don't  no  chutch,  sar.  If  maasa  mtf 
preach,  hadn't  massa  better  go  jn-each  in  him  m 
chutch  a  England  ?  Don't  massa  sa  him  liaog  It 
Chutch  a  England  ? 

B.  Belong  to  the  Church  of  Elngland !  yea,  tok 
sure  I  do.  I  am  none  of  your  hjrpocrites  and  medi- 
dists. 

A.  Ah !  well  den,  since  massa  blong  to  Chutcki 
England,  if  him  want  make  fim  him  better  go  mk 
fun  in  him  own  chutch  den. 

B.  I  don't  want  any  of  your  lectures-  Let  me  see, 
I  must  now  pray.  How  do  you  go  to  work  to  pnj- 
tell  me,  will  you  ? 

A.  Don't  massa  a  buckra  gentleman?  Whydei 
you  ax  me  how  fo  pray  ?  me  always  link  sa  budn 
gentleman  know  better  dan  neger  know — how  da 
massa  come  ax  neger  fo  lam  him  when  massa  ou^ 
to  much  mo  able  fo  teach  poor  neger  sarvant  how  b 
pray  ? 

B.  Nonsense.     Tell  me,  I  say,  how  you  pray. 

A.  Well !  since  massa  don*t  know,  we  will  tell  Hbl 
^Mien  we  pray  we  say,  "  Our  Fader  which  art  in 
Heaven,"  sometimes — sometime  we  beg  God  to  gi^f 
we  new  heart  and  right  spirit,  dat  we  may  lore  hiiB 
and  all  we  fellow-creature  more.  Pray ! — dat  mean 
to  tell  God  all  what  in  we  heart,  and  b^  him  to 
forgive  all  we  sin  tro  Jesus  Christ.  An  one  ting 
we  pray  for  nowy  massa — pray  God  to  give  we  patience 
dat  wc  no  get  vex  wid  massa  fo  all  what  him  do  in 
broking  up  we  meetin,  and  making  all  de  carousement 
about  de  place. 
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B.  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  any  of  your  preaching — 
I  want  you  to  show  me  how  you  go  to  work  to  pray 
(kneeling  down  and  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in 
'  mockery) — come,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  say. 

[The  old  man  presiding  at  the  meeting.  O  massa ! 
we  quite  sorry  to  see  how  massa  go  on  mock  God  so ; 
and  since  massa  don't  know  to  pray  for  himself  we  will 
toy  to  pray  for  him,  dat  God  may  make  him  trow 
down  him  rebellious  weapon,  and  have  mercy  upon 
liim  soul  at  de  last  day.  Poor  buckra  child  I  sin 
harden  you  heart  an  bline  you  eye  too  much.] 

The  whole  company  here  joined  in  an  ejaculatory 
prayer  on  his  behalf. 

B.  Ah !  I  don't  want  your  prayers  ;  black  people's 
prayers  are  good  for  nothing — how  can  they  pray  truly 
when  they  tell  lies  and  thieve  ?• 

A.  No,  massa,  dem  can't  pray  truly  till  God's  spirit 
teach  dem,  den  dem  pray  truly,  an  arter  dat  dem  don't 
tief  again.  Befo  dem  pray,  den  dem  tell  lie  and  tief. 
Befo  dem  no  know  good,  den  dem  no  do  good ;  but 
when  dem  know  good,  den  dem  can't  do  bad  again. 

B,  Yes,  but  black  people  have  no  souls,  and  there- 
fore they  have  no  business  to  pray. 

A,  All  black  pusson  is  sinner,  as  same  as  white 
pusson,  and  Massa  Jesus  sa  him  hear  when  all  sinner 
pray,  so  dat  mean  black  sinner  as  well  as  white  sinner. 
Him  say  him  don't  want  no  fine  word,  no  long  argu- 
ment ;  but  if  we  don't  able  to  say  more  dan  ^'  God  be 
merciful  to  we  poor  sinner,"  like  de  publican,  we  shall 
go  down  to  we  house  justify. 

This  unpious  man  at  length  withdrew,  amidst  ex- 
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pressions  of  pty  and  prayer  by  die  poor  people,  ib 
made  his  case,  and  that  of  Hhnihir  ooea,  an  ufuM 
sabject  of  their  future  snpplicatioiia. 

The  spirit  which  the  pocnr  Christijai  negroei  kpi 
manifested  under  these  persecntiaiiB  has  been  iaki 
most  exemplary.  **  What  can  Jesus  Christ  do  hr  jm 
now  T*  said  an  inhnman  slaye-master,  iHmi  is  Ae^ 
of  applying  the  lacerating  whip  to  an  abea^  bV* 
murdered  slave.  *^  Him  teach  me  to  toqpm  ]«i 
massa,"  was  the  reply ;  and  diis  has  been  the  acntiwiit 
of  hundreds  in  Jamaica  under  similar  trestmeBt  Ik 
following  anecdote  seems  so  accurately  to  deasribe  Ae 
conduct  of  the  generality  of  negro  Christiana  iomwA 
their  enemies,  that  it  forms  an  appropriate  aondnaon 
to  this  particular. 

A  slave  in  one  of  the  islands  of  tiie  West  Indian 
originally  from  Africa,  having  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  reli^ous  instruction,  became  singohilj 
valuable  to  his  owner,  on  account  of  his  int^pnty  aod 
general  good  conduct — so  much  so  that  his  master 
raised  him  to  a  situation  of  some  importance  in  die 
management  of  his  estate.  This  owner,  on  one  occaaoD 
wishing  to  piu*chase  twenty  additional  slaves,  employed 
him  to  make  the  selection,  giving  him  instmctiooB  to 
choose  those  who  were  strong  and  likely  to  make  good 
workmen.  The  man  went  to  the  slave-market,  and 
commenced  his  search.  He  had  not  long  surveyed 
the  multitudes  ofllered  for  sale  befinre  he  fixed  his  ere 
intently  upon  an  old  and  decrepid  slave,  and  told  his 
master  that  he  must  be  one.  The  master  seemed 
greatly  surprised,  and  remonstrated  against  it;  the 
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poor  fidlow  bulged  that  he  might  be  indulged,  when 
Ifae  dpaler  remarked  that  if  they  were  about  to  buy 
twm^tif  he  would  give  them  the  old  man  into  the  bar- 
gfin  The  purchase  wa^  acoordingly  made,  and  the 
«lfures  wei^  copducted  to  the  plantation  of  their  new 
fllBster)  but  i]qpon  none  did  tbi^  selector  bestow  half  the 
aUtentioD  he  did  upon  the  poor  old  decre}»d  African. 
Xfe  took  him  to  his  own  haUtatdon,  and  laid  him  upon 
i^  own  bed ;  he  fed  him  at  his  own  table,  and  gave 
ham  druik  out  of  his  own  cup ;  when  he  was  cold  he 
carried  him  into  the  sunshine,  a^id  when  he  was  hot 
li^  placed  him  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees. 
Aatooiflhed  at  the  attention  this  confidential  slave 
lestowed  upon  a  fellow-slave,  his  master  interrogated 
tifB  on  t^e  subject  He  said,  ^'  You  could  not  take 
flo  intoise  a^  interest  in  the^old  man  but  for  some 
special  reason — he  is  a  relation  of  yours,  perhaps  your 
fiUberT'  <«No,  massa,"  answered  the  poor  fellow, 
**.^  no  lay  fader."  "  He  is  then  an  elder  brother  ?" 
^^No,  massa;  he  be  no  my  broder."  *^  Hien  he  is  an 
imcley  or  some  other  relation."  ^^  No,  massa,  he  be  no 
of  my  kindred  at  all,  nor  even  my  friend."  '^  Then," 
asked  the  master,  ^^on  what  account  does  he  excite 
your  interest  ?"  *^  He  my  enemy,  massa,"  replied  the 
slave ;  ^  he  sold  me  to  the  slave-dealer,  and  my  Bible 
tell  me,  when  my  enemy  hunger  feed  him,  and  when 
he  thkst  ^ve  him  drink,  for  in  so  doing  I  shall  heap 
ooals  of  fire  on  his  head." 
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Section  IV. — ^The  members  of  the  Jamaica  dmrcha 
are  distinguished  in  general  by  great  love  to  ooe  »- 
other,  to  the  ordinances  of  Grod's  house,  and  to  tkor 
ministers.  ^^By  this  shall  all  men  know  thatyese 
my  disciples,"  says  the  Saviour,  *•  if  ye  have  lofe  m 
for  another."  This  distinguishing  badge  of  true  A- 
cipleship  is  perhaps  exemplified  by  no  body  of  Cts9' 
tians  at  the  present  day  in  a  greater  d^ree  than  bf 
the  churches  in  Jamaica.  They  emphatically  regvd 
each  other  as  belonging  to  the  £unily  of  Christ,  and  tf 
being  members  one  of  (mother.  This  relationship  ii 
universally  recognised.  The  members,  though  nume- 
rous, know  each  other,  and  are  generaDy  on  terms  d 
the  most  friendly  intercourse,  whatever  be  the  differ- 
ence of  their  worldly  circumstances.  They  are  greatly 
distinguished  for  their  hospitality  one  towards  anodier. 
Hundreds  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  from  the  country 
to  the  towns  to  attend  the  services  on  the  Sabbatli; 
and  for  this  purpose  many  arrive  on  the  previous  ctcd- 
ing,  and  all  find  gratuitous  accommodation  at  tbe 
houses  of  their  Christian  brethren.  The  same  dispo- 
sition is  manifested  throughout  the  country ;  so  that 
every  individual,  in  travelling  from  one  part  of  4c 
island  to  the  other,  if  able  to  prove  his  connexion  with 
a  Christian  church,  is  sure  to  meet  with  kindness, 
accommodation,  and  refreshment.  When  in  circum- 
stances of  worldly  difficulty  they  usually  assist  each 
other.  Numerous  and  frequent  instances  have  occuned 
in  which  churches  have  contributed  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  a  brother  or  sister.  While  they  seldom 
fail  to  report  actual  cases  of  delinquency,  it  is  not  often 
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;  tliey  judge  each  otber  by  a  censorious  and  un- 
charitable temper.     They  are  alow  to  speak  of  each 
<i[ber"s  failings  and  imperfections,  and,  like  their  com- 
!--'ioi]atc  Lord,  are  mucb  more  disposed  to  pity  and 
pray  for  a  fallen  brother  tJian  to  censure  him.     To 
.K^f'riend  and  climiih  the  destitute,  the  sick,  and  the 
aged,  is  a  duty  generally  regarded  ;    hence,  when- 
ever  any  one  is  taken  ill,  arrangements  are  immediately 
made,  by  the  leader  of  the  class  to  whieli  he  belongs, 
to  secure  him  a  supply  of  gratuitous  attendants,  and 
fur    the    purpose    of  ascertaining   and   supplying   his 
.nits.     None  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
li-'f  from  the  parish.      The   author  indeed   is  not 
,iiva,rc   that  a  single  individual   in  the   island  con- 
nected with  dissenting  churches  is  dependent  niwn  llie 
parish   for   support.      In   cases   of  death,   where   no 
effects  are  left  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  funeral, 
sach  expenses  are  defrayed  by  privat*  contributians  or 
from  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  tbe  poor,  which  is  supplied 
by  donations  at  the  sacrament. 

Ttieir  attachment  to  each  other,  as  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  family  of  Christ,  is  associated  with  great 
respect  and  deference,  especially  when  met  together 
fitr  the  diBposal  of  church  business.  Whatever  the 
respectability  of  some  of  the  candidates  for  church 
fellowship,  or  the  members  agaijist  whom  charges  are 
preferred,  they  pass  through  tlie  same  ordeal  as  the 
meanest  indiridnal ;  and  though  questioned  by  their 
brethren,  many  of  whom  were  slaves,  rarely  do  tliey 

K'tiai  any  signs  of  contempt  or  airs  of  BU]jeriority. 
: ^ 
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Tlieir  attendance  on  the  public  means  of  gnce  ■ 
not  only  numerous,  but,  whereyer  tlioBe  mam  at 
statedly  supplied,  both  regular  and  punetmaL  Hatti 
were  contracted  during  slavery  of  attendiz^  tbe  hwe 
of  God  only  on  every  alternate  Sabbath,  and  it  b  • 
at  the  present  time  where  the  public  means  of  grve 
cannot  be  more  frequently  affinrded,  or  where  £§- 
cutties  arise  from  indisposition  or  remoteness  of  ifo- 
dence.  But  referring  especially  to  the  towns  and 
thickly  populated  districts  in  which  missionaries  raide, 
not  only  is  the  attendance  of  the  people  regular  a?  to 
the  day^  but  also  as  to  time.  Some  are  seated  in  dx 
house  of  God  an  hour  or  more  before  the  seniee 
commences,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  SabbaA. 
almost  all  are  in  their  places  before  the  minister  enters 
the  pulpit.  Like  Cornelius  to  Peter,  they  seem  to 
say,  "  Now,  therefore,  we  are  all  here  present  before 
God,  to  hear  all  things  that  are  commanded  thee  of 
God."  The  services  of  God's  house  are  evidently  their 
delight — "  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."  Pleasure  beams  in  every  eye  and  animates 
every  coimtenance.  Their  behaviour  is  serious^  suited 
to  the  place  and  the  occasion;  whilst  usually  their 
attention  is  remarkable,  occasionally  expressed  by 
responses  and  other  signs  of  interest  and  approval  In 
hundreds  of  instances  some  of  these  poor  creatures 
have  travelled  fifty  miles  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
single  Sabbath  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  island  but  niunbers  who  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  attending  have  to  travel  a  distance  of  from 
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that  they  should  have  enough  of  being  oh  their 
kuees,  and  made  them,  by  way  of  punisbment,  work 
on  their   knees   in   the    field,    aiid    in   the    perfomi- 

Pof  household  dutic^s,  for  several  days ;  at   the 
time   ordered    the   house    in   which   they   as- 
Icd  to  be  demolished !     An  aged  negro,  who  was 
hed  with  great  severity,  on  being  asked  after  earh    ' 
successive  iiiflictlon  if  he  would  promise  tu  leave  off  ] 
praying  and  teaching,  as  often  repeated,  "  Massa  may  i 
flog  me  flesh,  but  him  can't  flog  mc  soul ;  me  must 
pray,  massa,  and  me  will  pray,  massa."     He  main- 
tained his  determination,  although  almost  exhausted   ' 
li  suffering.    It  is  currently  reported  that  one  negro 
s  actually  executed  for  this  '*  crime  "  in  the  pariah 
[_  Manchester  some  years  since,  and  that  his  body 
8  suspended  on  a  gibbet  uutil  devoured  by  birds  of  i 
',  as  a  terror  to  others.     Another  individual,  who   i 
Vtill  liring,  was  condemned  under  the  same  circum- 

.   and   but   for   some    providential   occurrence  j 
old  have  suffered  the  same  penalty. 
An  overseer,  who   was   also  a  magistrate,   had  a 
)  flogged  repeatedly  and  cruelly  several  times  ii 
seion   for   praying,  tirat   giving   him  thirty-nine  i 

then,  to  obviate  the  cognizance  of  the  law, 
b  restricted  the  number  of  lashes  to  thirty-nine  at  j 
!  time,  released  him,  and  tied  him  up  again,  &c. 
I  lengtli  the  heart  of  the  driver  relented  at  the  suffer- 
9  of  his  fellow  slave,  and  he  ventured  humbly  to  I 
DStulate  with  the  overseer,  saying,  "  Massa,  me  no  I 
to   flog   your  neger  more ;   him  have  enough  1 
idy,  and  him  no  able  to  bear  more."    The  overseer  1 
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verbial.  On  their  minister  paying  a  visit  to  their  Til- 
lages, especially  if  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  duldren, 
the  expressions  of  regard  towards  them  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  enthusiastic.  All,  from  the  yonn^pit 
to  the  oldest,  pour  forth  to  welcome  them.  Every  eje 
sparkles  with  delight,  and  everything  that  kindnww  of 
heart  can  suggest  is  done  for  them.  Tlie  boys  vie  with 
each  other  in  climbing  the  cocoa-nut  trees  to  refresh 
them  with  the  wholesome  beverage  which  the  unripe 
fruit  of  that  tree  affords.  They  are  r^^led  with  fruit 
of  different  kinds,  and  seats  are  provided  for  them 
usually  beneath  a  tree  in  some  particular  part  of  the 
village,  the  most  convenient  for  the  social  interview. 
These  are  often  seasons  of  refreshing  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  particularly  ;  and  their  kindness  and  gratitude 
are  often  almost  overwhelming :  on  leaving,  benedic- 
tions follow  the  visitors  until  they  are  out  of  hearing. 

"  God  bless  minister  and  misses,  and  de  children! 
come  call,  come  see  we ;  give  we  comfort." 

If  unexpectedly  discovered  among  the  settlements  of 
their  own  people  when  travelling  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  tidings  are  shouted  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
the  whole  place  presents  a  scene  of  joyous  excitement 
If  compelled  to  leave  their  charge  for  a  time  from  ill 
health,  the  scenes  at  parting  are  oftentimes  affecting 
in  the  extreme.  Of  this  the  following  occurrence  maj 
afford  a  specimen.  It  happened  in  the  case  of  a  mis- 
sionary a  few  years  ago.  Urged  to  take  a  voyage  to 
some  cooler  climate  without  delay,  he  decided  on  going 
for  a  few  weeks  to  America,  and  on  the  following 
Sabbath  announced  his  intention  to  his  beloved  people. 
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iTTie  limits  within  which  his  absence  was  to  be  confined 
would,  he  thought,  causu  it  to  Iw  regarded  merely  as 
a  trip  to  the  other  side  of  the  island ;  but  in  the  minds 
of  his  sable  flock,  the  big  water  was  identified  only 
with  images  of  distance  and  danger  ;  and  it  was  this 
that  made  the  prospect  of  separation  so  formidable: 
if  he  once  embarked  on  that  treacherous  element  they 
might  see  the  face  of  their  minister  no  more.  Hence, 
when  it  was  intimated  that  the  period  of  his  departure 
was  unalterably  fixed,  feelings  were  excited  which  be- 
tokened how  painfiil  would  be  the  struggle  on  the  eve 
of  embarkation.  On  the  preceding  day  the  mission- 
jircmises  presented  a  moring  spectacle  of  sadness.  No 
one  interested  in  the  event  coidd  behold  the  poor  , 
creatures  loitering  about  tlie  house,  or  sitting  about 
tlie  yard,  as  though  to  take  a  long  and  last  farewell, 
without  the  deepest  emotion.  Impossible  as  it  waa 
under  such  circurasfances  to  complete  the  necessary 
arrangements,  a  jiraycr- meeting  was  proposed,  at  ' 
which  the  final  farewell  might  be  given  en  jiiatf.  On 
the  following  morning,  though  but  a  few  were  at  first 
acfjnainted  with  the  design,  multitudes  were  knocking 
at  the  chapel-gate  long  before  the  break  of  day,  and  at 
five  o'clock  the  entire  chapel  was  crowded.  The  pro-  | 
fuundest  silence  reigned  until  the  minister  entered  the 
chapel.  It  was  then  broken  at  intervals  by  sighs  and 
half-stitlcd  sobs ;  whilst  all  eyes  seemed  glistening 
with  tears.  The  scene  spoke  to  the  heart.  It  waa 
like  a  funeral.  A  hymn  was  ^ven  out,  which  was  ] 
sung  in  a  melting  tone,  and  with  a  quivering  vo 
One  of  tlie  brethren  was  then  called  upon  to  pray. 
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He  prayed  and  wept,  and  wept  and  prayed  again: 
^'  O  dow  merciful  and  gradous  God  f  he  nttori 
at  intervals,  '^  to  whom  all  hearts  ia  open ;  dov 
knowest  dat  we  met  togedder  dis  momin  to  pnj 
for  dy  dear  minister  servant  before  de,  who  dow  ia  ij 
providence  is  about  to  take  from  we  dis  day.  0  (b 
dow  protect  him  on  de  wide  big  water  and  from  end 
man,  for  dow  hold  de  wind  and  de  ware  in  de  hoSkm 
of  dy  hand.  Dow  say  no  ting  shall  do  dy  prophet 
harm.  Establish  him  health,  and  bring  him  bad 
again  to  we,  O  gracious  Redeemer ;  bring  him  bad 
to  we,  dy  poor  sheep,  wandering  on  de  dark  mountabs 
widout  a  shepherd,  dat  we  may  praise  and  gkni^ 
dy  holy  name.  But  may  be  we  may  neber  see  him 
face  in  de  flesh  no  more  again."  Here  tears  coib- 
pletely  choked  his  utterance,  and  sobs  became  uni- 
versally audible.  Both  minister  and  people  were  in 
tears ;  the  former,  however,  succeeded  in  reading  a 
few  verses  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  giving  out  a  verse 
of  a  hymn.  The  whole  assembly  now  wept  aloud 
The  place  emphatically  became  a  Boehim,  "  a  plare 
of  weeping ;"  and  the  school  children  adding  their 
shrill  voices  to  the  strain  of  lamentation,  the  service 
was  necessarily  brought  to  a  close.  Waving  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  therefore,  and  begging  them 
never  to  cease  to  pray  for  his  recovery  and  safe  return, 
the  pastor,  with  the  most  overwhelming  feelings,  ut- 
tered the  wwd  'farewell,'  and  retired.  Multitudes 
followed  him  to  the  sea  side,  six  miles  distant,  and, 
amidst  tears  and  lamentations,  watched  the  boat  in 
which  he  had  embarked  to  join  the  vessel  until  it  dis- 
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nppenred  Whind  an  intervening  promontory.     Nor  do  j 
tlicy  forget  their  ministers  during  their  absence  from  J 
them,  as  is  proTcd  by  the  foUowing  extract  of  a  letter  I 
i(Jat«!y  addressed  to  a  missionary  now  in  England;  as 

0  one  from  the  teachers  of  the  Sabbatli-school : — 

I  "July  8,  1842: — I  read  your  letter  to  the  dear 
kple  of  your  charge,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is 
saible  for  tongue  to  express,  or  heart  to  conceive,  | 

1  feeling  of  joy  which  took  possession  of  the  whole  j 
ppany.  Every  eye  seemed  to  sparkle  with  joy,  and  I 
Bry  heart  to  throb  with  delight ;  and  had  you  heard  ] 
■  fervent  petitions  that  ascended  up  to  the  God  of  all  I 

a  behalf  of  yourself,  your  dear  partner,  and  the  I 
P'b  crew,  jou  conld  not  have  refrained  from  tears.  ] 
inuot  tell  the  number  that  I  have  had  this  week, 
png  me,  when  I  write  to  minister,  to  remember  them 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  put  anything  into  this  I 

ter  but  affectionate  remembrances." 

•*  JiJy  22nd.— They  (the  people)  have  not  forgotten  I 

I,  and  I  am  sure  they  never  will,  so  long  as  memory  1 

)  her  seat  in  each  of  their  bosoms ;  and   I 

A  9iu«  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  hope  they  en-  | 

incd  of  seeing  you  again,  and  of  your  spending  j 

r  lust  moments  with  them,  they  would  never  bare  I 

fen  you  up." 

EJtdy  22nd. — From  two  of  the  teachers  of  llie  Sab-  | 

li  and  day-schools,  on  behalf  of  tlie  whole : — 

"  This  b  now  six  weeks  since  your  departure,  and  1 

I  now  think  It  the  most  favourable  time  to  write  to  1 

,  as  wo  hope  you  are  by  this  time  nearly  borne.  1 

iware  that  while  you   were  here  we  have  | 
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always  borne  that  degree  of  attadiment  to,  and  respect 
for  you,  not  only  as  a  pastor,  but  a  fiither  amoog  m 
And  by  this  you  will  perceive  that,  thotigfa  you  aie 
now  far  away  from  us,  you  and  yours  are  still  presat 
to  our  imaginations;  for  although  we  are  nnacqoaiotoi 
with  the  various  tackings  and  points  by  which  the  Hf 
goes,  yet  it  appears  to  us  as  if  we  are  really  spedaloB 
of  her  in  her  progress  across  the  Atlantic.  We  were 
exceedingly  sorry,  that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  tk 
hour  at  which  you  went  on  board  at  Port  Royal,  bebg 
also  tired  of  waiting  in  the  boat,  we  were  unable  t» 
see  the  last  of  you ;  but  now,  as  we  hope  you  are  k 
England,  or  nearly  so,  we  think  it  not  too  late  to 
express  our  good  wishes  towards  you,  and  eamesdj 
hope  that  the  blessing  and  peace  of  God,  may  at- 
tend you  and  your  dear  wife,  and  all  who  go  along 
with  you ;  and  would  intreat  you  never  to  lose  aght 
of  your  promise  to  suflFer  no  other  thought  to  take  pos- 
session of  your  mind  than  that  of  coming  back  to  labour 
among  the  people  that  you  have  for  so  many  yetre 
been  labouring  amongst,  and  who  since  your  departnie 
also  have  been  the  subjects  of  sorrow  at  parting  wid 
you,  and  exhibited  the  utmost  concern  for  your  safety 
by  their  earnest  supplications  to  Almighty  God.  Tbej 
are  cherishing  the  hope  that  you  will  soon  have  re- 
covered your  wonted  strength  and  ability,  and  not 
many  months  shall  have  passed  before  they  shall  hare 
the  privilege  of  seeing  you  again  in  the  flesh." 

Numbers  of  similar  cases  might  be  cited,  as  well  as 
many  iacts  illustrative  of  the  joyous  feelings  that  hare 
been  expressed  on  the  retiun  of  the  messengers  of  peace 
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to  their  home  and  to  tlieir  work — on  the  latter  oetasion 
going  miles  to  meet  them  on  the  rood,  embracing  their 
hands,  and  sometimes  taking  them  up  in  their  arms, 
and  carrying  them  into  the  House  of  God,  t^)  return 
to  Him  their  mutual  acknowledgments  and  gratitude. 

In  their  estimation  there  ia  no  character  or  office  so 
high  as  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  tlirough- 
out  the  different  sections  of  the  church  in  general  each 
thinks  his  own  minister  the  best,  and  loves  him  the 
most.  They  esteem  their  ministers  "  very  highly  in 
li)ve  for  their  work's  sake ;"  seldom  speak  disrespectfiilly 

■  if  them,  and  are  never  more  offended  than  when  they 
.ire  sjmken  lightly  of  by  others.  Having  great  respect 
;md  love  for  them  themselves,  tliey  endeavour  to  in- 
•pire  their  children  with  the  same  sentiments  and  feel- 

■  ■I'j^a.  In  cases  where  violence  has  been  threatened  or 
,  L  rtemptcd  towards  them  the  whole  surrounding  country 
lias  been  in  a  state  of  excitement;  and  in  cases  of 
death  the  scenes  exhibited  and  the  emotions  excited  are 
such  as  to  exceed  description.  On  some  such  occa- 
sions thousands  have  attended  at  tlie  last  sad  offices, 
\iliose  tears  and  lamentations  could  not  fail  to  excite  a 
-)Tnpathetic  feeling  in  every  bosom.  A  missionary, 
«  rithig  to  a  fnend  in  England,  tlms  describes  one  of 
iliL'se  deeply-affecting  scenes.  It  occurred  at  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Rev,  F.  Gardner,  of  Kingston. 

"  At  the  dawn  of  the  following  day  when  1  arose  I 
found  it  difficult  to  persuade  myself  but  that  the  actual 
bereavement  was  a  dream.  I  had,  however,  mournful 
evidences  to  the  contrary  in  the  looks  and  gestures  of 
those  whom  I  met  upon  the  road.     Still  more  sub- 
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stantial  proo&  of  the  reality  forced  tbemfidTes  ifs 
me  in  pasedng  along  the  streets  of  EInigBtaD ;  but « 
entering  the  mission-premises  at  Elaat  Qneen-fitieet  I 
was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Oh  I  what  a  heari-ieB&| 
scene  did  I  there  behold !  !  The  yard  was  fiiB  d 
mourners ;  multitudes  hung  about  the  doors  and  mt 
dows,  and  the  house  seemed  crowded.  How  was  III 
encounter  the  sig^  and  sobs,  and  tears  of  the  moftj 
mass  ?  But  there  was  no  time  to  heatate.  I  tried  H 
force  myself  through  die  crowd  without  ^fngpg^g  m 
eye  or  exchanging  a  word  It  was  in  ¥ain.  Im 
surrounded  —  I  was  unmanned;  whilst  the  criarf 
^So  me  dear  mimster  is  gone,'  uttered  in  MDfpaht 
seemed  to  unstring  every  fibre  of  my  heart  and  looav 
every  nerve. 

»  •  »  • 

''At  length  the  hour  appointed  fScn*  the  intenneti 
arrived.  I  need  not  describe  the  funeral  prooesska; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  corpse  was  followed  to  its  last 
abode  by  a  train  of  mourners  which,  perhaps,  either 
as  to  number  or  respectability,  had  never  been  ei* 
ceeded  on  a  like  occasion  in  Jamaica.  The  deaooBB) 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  members  of  the  churdi,  foUoved 
each  other  in  regular  succession  and  in  long  perqiectiit. 
With  the  exception  of  the  convulsive  shrieks  heard  on 
the  first  removal  of  the  corpse,  and  the  half-stifled 
sobs  now  and  then  expressed  by  the  crowd,  all  aioved 
on  in  solemn  silence.  The  chapel  was  crowded,  aod 
had  been  so  fix)m  an  early  hour.  What  a  scene  ensued 
on  entering  I  The  corpse  was  at  length  forced  through 
the  crowd  to  the  table-pew,  and  order  again  restored. 
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e  solemn  sen-ice  was  comraeuced  by  dn^g  two  or  J 
verses  of  thi;  byma  beginning 

■■  Whrnl  IbuUEli  tlie  urm  of  conquering  iattb 


umI  closed  by  an  appropriate  address  from  Mr.  Tin- 
son.     Tlic  assembly  was  so  dense  that  considerable 
Bpprehensiuiu  were  entertained  throughout  the  mom- 
iBg  for  the  safety  of  the  gtJleries ;  but  now  uul  less  | 
cde^  was  manifested  for  the  preservation  of  that 
»ntm  befitting  so  sacred  a  place,  and   becoming 
BOSC  who  are  taught  to  "sorrow  not  as  those  without 
Every  meauB  was  used  to  restrain  the  torrent 
■feeling  within  proper  bounds ;   but,  untrained  to  J 
cial  restraints  as  are  our  sable  brethren  in  general, 
law  it  must  soon  hurst   forth  into  a  flood.      My 
t  were  realized.     The  corpse  was  borne  along  the 
e  to  tlie  vault  amidst  cries,  and  groans,  and  other 
ns  of  sorrow  that  were   enough   to  tear   , 
K*3  heart-strings  asunder.     In  the  midst  of  silence, 
pnently  broken  by  the  weeping  of  the  people,  Mr. 
H'lor  gave  out  a  ver«e  or  two  of  a  suitable  hymn. 
,  Wooldridge  prayed,  and  the  corpse  was  imme- 
tely  lowered  down   to  its  last   sad   resting-place. 
B  and  tears,  intermixed  with  convulsive  cries,  now  ] 
e  general.     Of  my  own  feelings  at  this  par- 
■  momiint  I  can  attempt  no  description.     1  con  I 
r  forget  them !" 
Such  an  astonishing  ehangt;  ha&  taken  place  in  the  I 
pvirhuil  character  of  hundreds  of  the  members  of  I 
B  chorches  that  their  pastors  could  no  more  question  I 
t  reality  of  their  conversion  to  God  than  they  could  J 
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question  their  own  interest  in  the  meritB  of  the  Saiioor 
or  their  fidth  in  the  essential  truths  of  Christiaiiit)r. 
Like  the  members  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  ^iixj 
were  once  fornicators,  and  idolaters,  and  adulteren^ 
and  thieves,  and  covetous,  and  drunkardsy  and  TeTikn> 
and  extortioners ;  but  they  have  been  washed,  aal 
sanctified,  and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jess 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

From  the  previous  state  of  society  in  Jamaica,  ahnosfc 
every  individual  who  has  been  united  in  church-feDov- 
ship  has  exhibited  a  most  striking  change,  both  ii 
character  and  conduct,  while  in  many  that  change  hss 
been  so  great  as  fully  to  exemplify  the  sentim^it — 

"  lions  and  beatU  of  lavage  name 
Put  on  the  nature  of  the  lamb.** 

As  an  illustration  the  author  will  mention  two  or 
three  instances,  out  of  many,  which  have  come  under 
his  own  observation.  A  middle-aged  female  was  a 
professed  teacher  of  the  obscenities  practised  at  tbe 
Christmas  carnivals,  and  other  nightly  revels.  She 
had  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  into  wincb 
numbers  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  decoyed, 
to  the  ruin  both  of  body  and  soul.  Dancing,  revd- 
ling,  and  the  din  of  savage  music  were  here  heard 
from  week  to  week,  and  usually  from  Saturday  even- 
ing imtil  Sabbath  morning,  throughout  the  year,  and 
not  unfrequently  during  the  whole  of  that  sacred 
day.  About  sixteen  years  ago  she  was  induced  to 
hear  the  Gospel.  It  came  home  to  her  with  power 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  Her  haunt  of 
sin  was  immediately  abolished,  and  her  guilty  honours 
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.  -  and  gains  at  once  abandoned.  Not  long  aftcrwai 
iiccoiupanied  by  a  Christian  friend,  the  writer  called 
to  see  a  female  of  his  flock  who  was  in  dying  cii-- 
cuuatances.  On  entering  the  house  he  distinctly  i 
beard  the  voice  of  a  female  in  prayer  in  an  adjoining  I 
room,  and  approaching  nearer,  joined  in  the  devotion. 
Never  can  he  forget  the  occurrence — never  before 
did  he  hear  such  a  prayer.  The  rich  experimental 
piety  which  it  breathed,  its  appropriateness  and  fer- 
vour, together  with  the  responses  it  drew  forth  from 
those  who  were  present,  seemed  to  render  the  chamber 
of  sickness,  obscure  as  it  was,  the  very  gate  of  heaven. 
WTien  they  rose  from  their  knees,  his  friend  exclaimed 
with  astonishment,  "  Who  can  it  be  ?  It  is  some  , 
black,  or  coloured,  female  I"  It  was  soon  ascertained  | 
tliat  it  was  this  very  individual — "  this  brand  plucked 
from  the  fire."  Immediately  on  her  conversion,  she 
I>egnii  to  do  what  she  could  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  her  former  wicked  life,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
sent,  in  addition  to  a  moat  exemplary  walk  and 
nversation,  she  has  been  pursuing  the  same  bene- 
!nt  object  with  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  suc- 
p  truly  astonishing. — Another  was  the  queen  of  the 
I  of  dancing-girls  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
TJption  previously  given  of  the  Christmas  carnivals, 
I  who  kept  an  establishment  of  a  similar  kind  to 
It  already  named.  It  was,  perhaps,  less  disreputable 
fits  character,  but  in  some  respects  even  more  de- 
iJizing  and  wicked  in  its  eflfects.  She  also  heard 
B  truth  in  Christ  about  the  same  time,  and  shortly 
BT,  like  the  woman  out  of  "horn  were  cast  seven   ' 
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devils,  was  found  '^  sitting  at  die  feet  of  JesnSy  doftel 
and  in  her  ri^t  mind/'  a  drcimistance  wUdi  at  ^ 
time  did  not  fiul  to  attract  general  olMerratioii,  aii 
had  a  considerable  influence  in  diraimahitig  tiie  nmkr 
and  destroying  the  organisation  of  these  dqmri 
commnnities.  Though  less  calcdUited  for  Retire 
fulness  than  her  former  acconq)lice  in  iniquity, 
in  an  equal,  or  even  in  a  greater  degree,  exhibited  flv 
milder  graces  of  the  Christian  character — *^  bowdi  d 
mercies,  lowliness,  meekness,  gentleaeas," — steadfin^ 
^'  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Sarioor  in  al 
things." — ^A  third,  a  mulatto  female,  was  a  penonrf 
some  littie  property,  and  a  pn^rietor  of  slaves.  Of  a 
most  overbearing  and  tyrannical  diiqMwitieii,  her 
duct  towards  the  imhappy  victims  of  her  power 
cruel  in  the  extreme.  Her  house  was  situated  in  tk 
country  near  a  public  road,  and  it  was  proverlnal  dot 
no  one  could  pass  her  gate,  scarcely  at  any  houref 
the  day,  without  hearing  the  cries  and  groans  of  bar 
wretched  vassals  under  tiie  infliction  of  punishment 
Of  these  none  so  often  felt  the  efiects  of  her  passian  as 
an  aged  and  venerable  negress,  for  praying.  A  mis- 
sionary went  into  tiie  parish,  in  the  hope  of  securii^  a 
piece  pf  land  on  which  to  form  a  preaching  station 
Disa[^inted  in  his  expectation,  through  the  influence 
of  a  white  planter  and  magistrate,  he  was  retonuDg 
home,  depressed  in  mind  at  the  apparent  hopdessnes 
of  further  attempts  to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  that 
benighted  district,  when  he  was  met  on  the  road  by  tids 
female,  attended  by  several  of  her  neighbours.  She 
heard  of  his  failure,  and  after  expressing  herself  in 
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g  language  against  tlie  leading  men  of  the  parish 
lor  combining  to  keep  religion  ont  of  it,  requested  him 
to  follow  licr.  They  aacended  a  piece  of  rising  ground 
a  little  beyond  her  cottage,  and  looking  round,  her  eye 
kindling  with  animation,  she  exclaimed,  "  Tliey  want 
to  keep  religion  out  of  the  parish,  but,  minister,  here 
is  an  acre  of  land ;  take  it,  I  will  give  it  you ;  build  a 
dwpel  upon  it ;  and  let  them  meddle  with  it  if  they 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  her  cheerful 
snt  alao  given  to  the  occupation  of  her  house  or 
s  for  occasional  services  without  delay.  These 
rviera  were  aceordii^ly  commenced ;  and  for  some 
time,  in  fine  weather,  were  carried  on  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  mango  tree  that  spread  its  wide  branches 
Iiy  the  side  of  her  cottage.t  She  was  denouDced  and 
thn?ateuo<l  for  her  conduct  by  the  parish  authorities, 
hrnt  with  the  spirit  of  a  perfect  heroine  she  ridiculed 
their  menaces,  and  challenged  any  one  to  come  upon 
her  premises  for  the  purpose  either  of  molesting  her  or 
interrupting  the  worship.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
missionary  was  preaching  beneath  the  tree  to  a  con-  ' 
fidcrnble  number  of  die  poor  slaves,  a  party  of  whit«  ' 
men  rode  up  to  her  gate,  at  the  sight  of  whom  tlie 
whole  congregation  were  agitated,  and  were  about  to 
tiy  into  the  woods ;  she  immediately  advanced  towards 

*  TTk  mutjve  by  wliich  tiiii  iucliTidual  wai  inUuccd  U)  offer  the 
giuuud  lo  ibe  micuonuy  appear*  lu  hsTe  limi  a  ipiiil  of  uppocitioa  to 
Ihr  vliih!  iiiliibitant*. 

f  Tliii  HU  ihe  origin  of  tbr   ttouiiHuag  minion  cnabliihnieDt  at     | 
Jericho,  uid  olben  b  the  {Mriib  of  Si.  TliDBHt-in-the-Vale. 
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the  party,  and  shouted  to  them  to  come  in ;  but  before 
she  reached  the  gate  they  had  galloped  away.  Hie 
converting  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Sjurit 
soon  took  possession  of  her  heart ;  and  after  several 
months'  probation  she  was  to  be  baptized,  with  sevenl 
others,  in  a  river  that  flowed  along  a  part  of  the  bonn- 
dary  of  her  little  domain.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  appointed  time,  amidst  a  great  concoune 
of  spectators.  The  missionary  regained  the  cottage 
before  her.  Her  aged  slave,  whom  she  had  so  often 
punished  for  her  steadfastness  to  Christ,  was  left  at 
home  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  future  servicei 
of  the  day.  Scarcely  had  the  missionary  seated  himad( 
when  the  tall  withered  form  of  the  old  African  disdple 
appeared  before  him  as  though  paralyzed ;  her  eyes  slier 
nately  fixed  on  some  object  out  of  doors,  and  her  clapped 
hands  directed  ecstatically  towards  Heaven ;  he  sprang 
from  his  seat  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when  he  disco- 
vered among  the  trees  a  tall  noble-looking  female  figure 
clothed  in  white,  approaching  the  door.  It  was  ber 
mistress.  In  a  moment  they  were  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  the  floor  was  literally  sprinkled  with  their  tears. 
"  O,  my  misses,"  said  the  aged  slave,  "  who  ever 
tink  me  live  to  see  dis  day  ?  Blessed  Jesus  make 
him  poor  old  neger  eye  see  such  a  ting  before  ber 
dead."  ^Vhile  her  mistress,  now  no  longer  a  mistress, 
but  a  sister  beloved,  implored  forgiveness  for  her  past 
conduct,  and  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  her  change  to 
God.  A  more  affecting  scene  was  never  witnessed, 
and  never  can  it  be  obliterated  from  the  memory.    0 
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the  tranBforming  efficacy  of  redeeming  grace  and  dying 
loTe!  the 

**  lion  changed  into  a  lamb, 
The  vulture  to  a  dove/' 

The  tyrant  and  the  slave,  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  fisdling 
on  each  other's  necks  and  weeping  tears  of  joy! 
Surely  it  was  a  spectacle  that  attracted  the  gaze  and 
admiration  of  angels !  Nor  has  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  this  once  depraved  and  cruel  individual  de- 
ceived the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  the 
devotion  of  her  heart  and  life  to  God.  She  has  been 
a  real  blessing  to  the  church,  and  through  a  series  of 
years  has  maintained  an  unblemished  reputation.  Dur- 
ing the  persecutions  of  1832  she  exhibited  a  degree  of 
moral  heroism,  which  entitles  her  to  a  rank  among  the 
noblest  of  her  sex.  In  addition  to  other  instances  of 
firmness  and  constancy,  she  maintained  her  resolution 
•  to  keep  her  house  open  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
shelter  of  the  missionaries,  at  whatever  hazard,  in  the 
presence  of  the  militia  force  of  the  parish,  before  which 
ahe  was  cited  to  appear  in  an  open  field.* 

^'^  Her  loyalty  ihe  kept,  her  zeal,  her  love." 


^  The  Rev.  J.  Clarke,  writing  at  the  time  to  the  Society  at  home* 
Mya— **  Mia  Cooper,  the  perK>n  who  encouraged  tlie  preachii^  of  the 
goepel  here,  waa  taken  to  the  militia  muiter-ground,  and  waa  threatened 
by  die  offioen,  but  allowed  to  depart  without  making  any  conce«ioni 
to  fSbtOT  unrighteous  requirement,  that  no  more  preaching  ihould  be 
allowed  on  her  premises.  She  was  next,  on  the  3(Hh  of  March,  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  and  bound;  over,  in  the  sum  of  150/^  to  take  her 
trial  at  the  next  quarter-sessions.  On  the  7th  of  April  she  appeared, 
and  traverMd.  I  then  had  her  case  removed  into  the  grand  court;  and 
as  it  was  for  allowing  me  to  preach  on  her  ground,  and  attending  such 
preaching,  the  attoniey-general  never  brought  it  forward  for  trial.*' 

S 
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Instances  of  a  similar  kind,  in  relation  to 
sex,  would  fill  a  yolume ;  a  single  illustrati 
however,  sii£5ce : — 

^^  A  Guinea  negro,''  says  a  missionary,  **  vhaefi- 
perience  we  lately  beard,  obeerred  respectiiig 
that  from  the  time  he  came  from  the  G 
*  him  no  able  to  take  word,  if  any  one  offend 
take  knife,  me  take  tick,  me  no  satisfy  till  aie  ddi 
him  blood — now  me  able  to  take  twenty  word ; 
me  tief,  me  drink,  ebery  bad  ting  me  do. 
say  me  must  pray — me  say  no,  what  me  jnj  fir- 
rum  best  pray  for  me — give  me  sometii^  good  fir  «tf> 
dat  better  dan  pray.'     *  What  made  you  dmsfgt 


mind,  then ?'  ^  Massa,  me  go  to  dmrch  one  SmA^i 
an  me  hear  massa  parson  say,  Jesos  Christ  canes 
pill  him  blood  for  sinner.  Ah,  someting  say,  w 
heary  dat?  Him  pill  him  blood  !  Ah  !  so !  doin^ 
dc  sinner,  me  dc  tief,  me  de  drmdmrd !  I£m  fi 
him  blood  for  Guinea  negtr!  Oh,  oh  !  Jesos  dietr 
poo  neger  before  him  know  him ! ' — thinking,  as  seev 
quite  natural  to  them,  that  Jesus  becomes  acquaiDta' 
with  tliem  just  then,  because  he  is  just  then  tdSig 
them  all  they  have  done." 

The  crafty  Eboe  ;  the  savage,  violent,  and  refwp- 
fill  Coromantee ;  the  debased  and  semi-human  Mo0> 
and  Angolian,  with  those  of  otlier  tribes  described  \fi 
historians  as  ^^  hardened  in  idolatry,  wallowers  in  fan- 
man  blood,  cannibals,  drunkards,  practised  in  levd- 
ness,  oppression,  and  fraud  ;  cursed  with  all  the  vices 
that  can  degrade  humanity ;  possessing  im>  one  good 
quality ;  more  brutal  and  savage  than  the  wild  beasts 
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V  the  forest,  and  utterly  incapable  of  understanding 

'  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Clirifltian  religion" — these, 

thnuaaDda    of   them,    are   now  subdued,    converted, 

raised   to  the   dignity   and   intelligence   of  men,   of 

sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  and 

(e  bringing  forth   the  fruits   of  holiness,  Iiappuies^, 
id  Heaven. 
IcrrioN  V. — Next  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul, 
really  converted  man  is  anxious  for  the  salvation  of   i 
the  aouls  of  others.     This  anxiety  is  manifested  in 
extraordinary  degree  by  the  churches  in  .Tamaica.     It 
is  evinced  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct.     Their  I 
fwlings  arc  strong,  and  they  "  cannot  but  speak  of  the   I 
tilings  that  tiiey  have  seen  and  heard."     It  is  an  in- 
variable rule  in  tlie  churches  with  which  the  author  is 
ac<]iiainted,  on  the  acceptance  of  a  candidate  for  church 
fellowship,  for  the  minister,  deacons,  or  members  of 
the  church  indiscriminately,  to  enforce  upon  liis  atten- 
tuiu  his  duty  to  do  all  he  can  jiersonalli/  for  the  con- 
of  hia  fellow  creatures.    This  is  often  urged  hy   ' 
deacons  of  the  church  with  great  earnestness ;  and   i 
smiles  they  employ  on  these  as  on  other  occasions, 
homely,  are  much  to  the  purpose,  and  seldom 
of  their  effect.     Said  one,  "  Now  you  bear  what   j 

T  say ;  take  care  you  no  boil  de  pot  alone," 

;bg  that  be  was  not  to  feast  on  the  blessing  of  1 

Gospel  himself  without  ini-iting  his  fellow-creatures   1 

partake  of  them.     "  Suppose,"  said  another,  on  a  ] 

it  occasion,  "  you  were  to  see  a  blind  broder  wan- 
ing by  de  river  side  ready  to  Ml  in  an  drown,  what 
8  2 
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you  do?"  "  Me  run  to  save  him."  "  But  soffOK 
him  say,  *  me  don't  goin  to  drown,  you  must  kt  wt 
alone ;  mind  you  own  business ;  if  me  drown,  it  oobi 
to  you'  ?"  ^'  Me  must  keep  on  coax  him  till  me  bri^ 
him  away."  The  universal  sentiment,  indeed,  on  sock 
occasions  is,  *^  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  hail  poorn- 
ners  like  we-self,  sittin  in  de  cave  of  darkness,  to  Job 
Christ." 

In  their  prayers  on  this  subject  they  are  genenBj 
the  most  animated  and  interesting,  often  exhibitiDg 
some  of  the  finest  instances  of  pleading  with  Grod  dot 
perhaps  were  ever  heard.  The  writer  scarcely  eftr 
knew  an  instance  in  which  a  prayer  was  closed  widioi 
a  compassionate  reference  to  the  condition,  and  eaneat 
appeals  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men.  In  tiintf 
of  prevalent  sickness  it  is  by  no  means  an  mrastal 
occurrence  for  those  who  lead  the  devotions  at  the 
public  prayer-meetings  to  be  so  overcome  by  dieir 
feelings  that  their  utterance  is  completely  impeded, 
while  the  whole  congregation  is  drowned  in  tears.  At 
monthly  missionary  prayer-meetings,  especially,  dwy 
often  mention  the  inhabitants  of  difierent  parts  of  4e 
world  by  name.  The  darkness,  degnEuiati(»i,  tnd 
misery  of  Africa  awaken  all  their  sympathies.  Some- 
times on  such  occasions  they  revert  to  the  scenes  rf 
their  childhood,  the  wars  in  which  they  assisted,  awl 
the  circumstances  of  their  captivity,  with  as  mudi 
vividness  of  recollection  as  though  they  were  odIj 
recent  occurrences,  and  manifest  an  anxiety  truly  ind^ 
scribable  for  the  salvation  of  any  part  of  their  families 
who  may  be  yet  alive.     Nor  do  they   forget  Aof 
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I  in  bonds,  or  Uie  guilty  perpetrators  of  the 

B-trade,  or  the  mifislonaries.     To  such  a  degree 

k<fliey  sometimes  drawn  out  in  love  towards  their 

flung  fellow-creatures,  that  when  they  can  partj- 

!  no  further,  they  supplicate,  in  the  warmth  of 

r  feelings  and  with  true  sublimity  of  conception, 

Vthere  may  be  a  "  full  Heaven  and  an  empty  hell ; 

■they  may  be  saved  from  going  to  that  place  were 

n  shine,  no  tar  twinkle."* 

r  are  they  content  with  merely  jirai/ing  for  tlie 
f  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  they  know  the 
laty  that  exists  for  pixttniary  coiUril'Utioiis  to  this 
Bt,  and,  esteeming  it  both  their  dull/  and  their  pri- 
t  thus  to  honoiu-  the  Lord  with  their  substance, 
f  do  so  in  general  cheerfully,  and  according  to  their 
Hence,  says  Mr.  Candler,  in  his  Journal  bc- 
l  to,  "  My  belief  is  that  the  Baptists  and 
podists,  who  are  in  actual  connexion,  pay  for 
li  purposes  of  all  kiuds  not  less  than  twenty  shil- 
B  per  annum  each,  yielding  an  income  to  these  two 
Kxlies  alone  of  nearly  70,000/.  per  annum.  The 
(ither  chisses  of  Dissenters  from  the  Established 
'  iiurch  depend  more  on  extrinsic  support;  hut  these 
i.lita  probably  receive  10,000/.  per  annum  from  the 
j.i  ...pie  here.  Tliese  sums,  which  at  first  view  appear 
large,  are  devoted  to  several  different  objects ;  a  con- 
siJerahle  part  is  applied  to  the  building  of  chapels  and 

■  (Vith  equnl  simplicltj  of  laiigunse  niid  Ihougtit,  lliej  «oniclime» 
,,n,y — "  O  LorJ,  1*t  dy  woni  tun  from  lugai-work  to  mgar-work,  wid 
tiLiin  cnfftc-muuiit  to  coffw-mDiiiiI,  dut  de  wliole  auiii  maj  b«  HlUii 
wild  dy  glurjr.     Amcu  mid  amen." 
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meeting-houses,  which,  in  tbis   comitiyy  is  ; 
with  great  expense ;  a  chapel  for  600  peraoos 
at  least  1500/.  sterling.  Tlie  building  of  sdiool-mai^ 
and  the  support  of  school-masters  and  schooKmiitraHi 
is  another  imix>rtant  item,  as  the  Baptist  Miiwk— y 
Society  allows  nothii^  on  this  head  from  Fnl«4 
and  the  gther  missionary  societies  only  part  of  te 
expense ;  and  the  day-schools  are  numerous.   8(M 
part  of  these  congregational   funds  are   dennled  fti 
the  support  of  the  missionaries   and  their  tuaSSn, 
several  of  whom  depend  entirely  on  what  they  move 
from  the  people,  drawing  no  part  of  their  income  froa 
the  societies  at  home;  and  their  expenses  in 
instances  are  necessarily  large,  as  they  are  co«pcBei 
to  keep  many  horses,  and  travelling  in  Jamiuca  isfo; 
costly.     Then  we  may  enumerate  the  repairs  of  boBi- 
ings,  salaries  to  door-keepers,  grants  to  missonsi; 
societies,  and  the  help  of  the  sick  and  infirm  poor.^  It 
is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  this  es6- 
mate  of  the  amount  of  individual  contributions  isnmcb 
too  high.     From  his  own  experience  and  that  of  Us 
brethren  in  the  more  populous  towns  of  the  ishmd,  be 
is  convinced  that  one-half  the  amount  stated  by  3fr* 
Candler  is  as  much  as  is,  under  any  circumstaooes, 
contributed  by  the  people. 

Every  one  recognizes  it  as  his  duty  to  do  somethiog 
in  support  of  the  cause  ;  and,  generally  speaking  in 
the  absence  of  real  inability  from  sickness  or  odiff 
causes,  this  duty  is  performed;  and  it  is  performed 
voluntarily  and  cheerfully. 

On  the  subject  of  supporting  the  minister  it  is  a 
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p. 

I^BIOOB  observatioD,  "Minkter  ao  tradegman,  uomer- 
'tiiant,  DO  lawyer ;  don't  conte  lierc  to  get  a.  fortune ;  as 
him  work  for  we,  we  must  work  for  him." 

Scarcely  any  object  is  brought  before  the  churches 
in  vain.  The  Bible,  Anti-Slavery,  and  Hisaionary 
Soiriuties,  all  secure  their  hearty  co-operation.  Indi- 
viduals who  neglect  this  duty,  or  whoee  contributions 
(to  not  correspond  with  their  ability,  are  reprimanded 
by  tlie  church,  and  in  all  cjises  are  treated  with  cool- 
ues*  and  reserve  as  guilty  of  inconeistency  or  sin.  Co- 
vetousneas,  indeed,  is  regarded  as  a.  statu  upon  their 
]irofessitiQ — a.  disgrace  upon  their  character — a  disqna- 
litication  for  office  in  the  church. 

Some  of  the  Baptist  churches  have  supported  their 
]uuitors.  and  to  a  considerable  degree  the  out-stations 
ainl  schools  in  their  respective  districts,  for  years  ;  and 
ill  the  nnnuat  association,  in  1842,  the  whole  of  the 
missionaries  resolved  to  cast  themselves  entirely  upon 
tb^ir  people  for  support  At  tlie  same  time  they 
pledged  theraaelvea  on  behalf  of  their  churches  to 
supply  pecuniary  means  requisite  for  extending  the 
vork  of  God  around  them,  and,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  instituIJon  designed  to  furnish  na- 
tive agents  both  for  Jamaica,  the  neighbouring  island?, 
and  Africa. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Candler,  the  greater  part  of  the 
gross  amount  contributed  by  the  people  for  religioue 
purposes  is  given  in  trifling  sums  of  from  tlirec-half- 
peuce  to  three-pence  each,  the  amount  of  their  smaller 
coins ;  and  these  suras  arc  given  weekly.  Hence  it  is 
^be  number  and  contimiiti/  of  contributions  tliat  swell 
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the  aggregate  amount ;  as  long-cootiniied  rainsi  de- 
scending in  single  drops,  form  the  inmiriatkwii  or  Ik 
separate  particles  of  water,  the  ocean. 

As  it  is  not  generaUy  the  practice  to  hoard  up  moKj 
for  events  which  may  never  occur,  and  exigendes  thit 
may  never  arise,  and  which  might  be  squandered  hj 
others  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  they  give  largely 
and  to  various  objects.  They  contribute  towards  chi- 
pel-building,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  &- 
semination  of  the  Gospel  in  Africa, — to  thdr  power, 
yea,  and  beyond  it  In  many  cases  their  ^^  deep  po- 
verty abounds  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality.'* 
Among  Christians  of  all  denominations  it  is  a  freqncot 
case  for  field-labourers,  and  individuals  in  a  small  viy 
of  trade,  to  give  from  one  pound  to  three  pounds,  and 
four  pounds  each,  to  one  or  other  of  these  objects  on 
special  occasions.  An  aged  African  female,  who  ob- 
tained her  living  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  cool 
and  innocent  beverage,  brought  to  the  author  some 
time  since  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  value  of  two  dollais 
(eight  shillings  sterling)  towards  the  building  of  a  chapel 
then  in  progress.  Thinking  it  more  than  she  couM 
aiford,  he  hesitated  to  accept  it  Tears  immediately 
filling  in  her  eyes,  she  said,  "  Minister,  don't  it 
a  privilege  to  help  on  God's  work ;  and  because  me 
poor,  minister  don't  want  me  to  help  ?  Me  been  w(ak 
hard  for  it ;  rise  early,  sit  up  late,  hide  up  one  fip- 
pcnny,  then  anoder,  till  me  get  to  two  dollar,  den  me 
bring  it  come  to  minister ;  and  me  must  beg  minister 
to  take  it."  It  is  common  for  the  poorest  class  of 
field-labourers,  both  male  and  female,  husband  and 
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,  tu  ^ve  from  one  shilling  to  four  shillings  each 
per  month  for  months  together,  towards  the  same 
objects;  and  sometjmes,  when  a  debt  remans  upon  a 
^  place  of  worship,  the  congregation  propose  in  a  body 
.  to  work  additional  hours  per  day,  that  they  may  at 
^  once  free  tbcmaelvea  from  the  incumbrance.  By  ser- 
vants and  others  the  same  liberality  is  manifested.  A 
young  woman  of  colour,  residing  in  the  author's 
family,  who  has  wi  shillings  per  week,  a  short  lime 
L^o,  after  ilrawing  small  sums  for  her  support,  left  in 
■111;  hands  of  her  mistress  the  value  of  foiir  weeks' 
aiTvice  for  tlie  African  mission,  two  for  heraolf  and 
two  for  her  aged  grandmother;  at  the  same  time 
cheerfully  contributing  to  every  otlier  call  that  was 
made.  (>n  his  recent  return  to  England  this  same 
indindiial  sent  eighteen  shillings,  the  amount  of  three 
weeks'  wages,  as  a  present  to  some  children  of  whom 
she  hiid  previously  the  charge  as  a  nurse.  At  a  pub- 
lic, meeting  not  many  months  since  a  black  young 
man,  a  sailor,  aimounccd,  that  if  it  pleased  God  to 
spare  him  to  return  from  the  voyage  on  which  ho  was 
then  about  to  embark,  he  would  give  fifty  dollars  to- 
wards the  African  Mission — a  pledge  which  he  nobly 
redeemed.  Tradesmen,  and  others  in  a  small  way  of 
business,  have  been  known  to  give  from  one  to  three 
pounds  and  upwards  repeatedly  towards  the  liquida- 
tion of  chapel  debts ;  and  in  some  cases  the  wives  of 
individuals  of  this  class  have  employed  themselves  in 
menial  occupations,  to  which  they  had  been  unaccus- 
tomed, that  they  might  give  the  proceeds  of  it  to  the 
I'jiouse  of  God.  In  numerous  instances  m  the  country 
r  83 
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parts  of  the  island  the  coiigrega1i<iii8  not  only  eootn- 
bute  towards  these  objects  in  a  peculdaiy  waj,  tat 
also  by  actual  labour,  principally  in  tbe  caflfeyaiiBe  d 
materials.  To  mention  but  one  instance,  of  the  mor 
that  could  be  selected,  as  a  specimen.  The  cntzic 
church  and  congregation  at  Sligoville  deroted  one  dif 
in  the  week  to  this  object,  each  class  labouring  m  see- 
cession,  and  often  conjointly.  They  thus  oonrejed 
almost  all  the  wood  materials,  and  no  inccRiadeFdiie 
portion  of  the  other  requisites  to  the  spot,  bearing  tbe 
more  ponderous  timber  on  their  heads  up  an  acdintj 
along  narrow  and  almost  inaccessible  paths  from  Aft 
woods,  full  three  miles  distant,  and  carrying  die  reft 
from  Spanish  Town,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  of  steep 
ascent ;  thereby,  on  a  moderate  calctdation,  contribut- 
ing in  cheerful,  energetic,  volimtary  labour,  and  tint 
in  addition  to  monthly  pecuniary  donations,  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds. 

To  these  evidences  of  genuine  piety  may  be  added 
another,  without  which  the  former  would  be  but  of 
little  avail.  Tliey  dedicate  themselves  to  God  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  unite  their  efibrts  irith 
their  contributions  and  prayers.  Among  some  of 
the  denominations,  and  probably  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  among  all,  it  is  thus  with  inquirers  and 
catechumens,  as  well  as  members.  A  negro  convert 
cannot  but  tell  of  *'  how  great  things  the  Lord  hstb 
done  for  him." 

The  Jamaica  churches  in  general  are  esientiallj 
missionary  churches,  and  each  individual  of  which 
they  are  composed  regards  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  do 
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Kthing  to  promoti!  the  glor^'  of  God,  in  the  salva- 

(  fellow  men.     Every  one  especially  aims  at 

p  conversion  of  those  with  wliom  he  is  connected — 

1  relatives,  his  triends,  liis  children,  hia  eervants. 

e  and  fbmale,  ymmg  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  are 

8  employed.     They  are  not  only  oil  at  work,  but  it 

jht  almost  be  said,  always  at  work — not  only  cveiy 

',  but  almost  every  hour  of  the  day.     Tlie  work  of  | 

B  their  rraployment,  not  their  recreation.    "  And 

soever  their  hands  find  to  do  they  do  it  with  all 

•  might,"'  taking  advantage  of  every  favourable 

mce  that  preeenls  itself,     \\1iether  in  the  mar- 

1  the  field,  or  on  the  public  road,  they  seldom 

I  an  opportunity  of  sjieaking  a  word  for  God, 

f  this  they  do  with  cheerfulness,  and  without  hesi- 

a  or  apology.     To  facilitate  these  operations,  and 

■  them  organisation,  as  well  as  to  secure  vigi- 

t  and  proper  oversight,   a  special  native   agency    , 

mployed  by  some  of  the   denominations   termed    ' 

!  and  helpers.     In  addition  to  the  employment 

irs,  the  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  make  use  of 

The  system  pursued  by  the  Wesleyans  is  the 

e  as  that  in  operation  among  them  at  home.     The 

tice  of  the  Baptists  in  some  respects  resembles  it. 

indeed   a  departure  from   the   custom   of  the 

t  churches  in  England  and  elsewhere,  but  was 

I  consequence  of  the  law  in  force,  during 

tf  prohibiting  ministers  of  religion  visiting  estates 

t  permission  from  the  persona  in  charge.   It  was, 

;  circumstances,  found  essential  to  a  successful 

mtion  of  missionary  work.     MHierc  the  churchcB 
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were  large  it  was  coBsidered  also  so  advantageovti 
their  purity  and  increase,  that  it  has  been  emtiiiMJi 
with  slight  variations,  to  the  present  day.  The  kite 
is  selected  firom  the  most  pions,  intelligent,  and  ote» 
wise  best  qualified  members  in  a  particular  distncty 
and  is  appointed  to  assist  the  minister  in  the  perfam- 
ance  of  his  pastoral  duties,  by  watching  over  lk 
members  committed  to  his  charge,  and  by  assistiii^in 
the  work  of  God  in  general.  For  these  purposes  tbej 
visit  the  sick,  and  report  their  condition  to  the  dmitk 
meetings ;  hold  prayer-meetings ;  meetings  for  exhor- 
tation, and  endeavour  to  advance  religion  genenSf 
throughout  their  district  Tickets,  which  are  ohkog 
pieces  of  card-paper,  contfldning  the  date  of  the  yeir, 
the  initials  of  the  difierent  months  or  quarters,  and 
sometimes  a  passage  of  scripture,  are  given  to  mem- 
bers and  inquirers — ^to  inquirers  to  secure  their  r^nhr 
attendance  on  the  various  means  of  grace,  to  bring 
them  under  strict  spiritual  supervision,  and  to  afibrd 
the  minister  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  perscmallj 
once  a  quarter,  when  such  tickets  are  renewed  or 
exchanged,  and  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  regu- 
larity, or  otherwise,  with  which  they  discharge  their 
external  duties.  They  are  given  to  the  members,  for 
the  additional  piupose  of  guarding  the  table  of  the 
Lord  firom  the  intrusion  of  improper  characters,  and 
as  a  guarantee  to  Christians  of  the  same  £Euth  and 
order  of  their  good  character  and  standing  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong.  In  further  pursoanoe 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Wesleyans,  ccmtribatioiis 
of  the  people  to  the  several  objects  of  the  statics 
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■Bounting  to  sixpence  each  or  Qpwanls]  are  usually 
given  at  the  time  these  tickets  are  changed  or  renewed. 
The  practice,  however,  varies  in  many  respects  with 
almost  every  church  and  congregation. 

Wlienever  any  of  t)ie  more  private  raerabere  succeed  | 
in  awatening  religinua  cunceru  in  the  minds  of  others,   ' 
they  usually  introduce  them  to  the  class  to  which  they 
tliemaelvcs  helong,  and  to  the  house  of  God.     After 
ft    term   of   probation   such    individuals  are  usually 
liruught  up  to  the  minister  by  their  respective  leaders, 
as  new  recruits  (so  sometimes  pleasantly  called),  for 
tickets,  and  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  inquirers,  the 
minister  at  the  same  time  coiivoraing  with  them,  and   | 
cadcavouring  to  ascertain  their  sincerity.  i 

Every  member  of  each  class  endeavours  to  increase 
his  own  numbers,  and  manifests  especial  concern  for 
tlie  consistency  and  spiritual  improvement  of  those  he 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  a  knowledge  of  I 
the  truth. 

WTien  strangers  are  seen  in  the  house  of  God  they  ' 
are  uniformly  treated  with  kindness,  many  vying  with 
each  otlier  for  the  honour  of  securing  them  as  an 
addition  to  their  lists.  They  arc  conversed  with,  and 
iDOSt  probably  invited  to  attend  a  social  prayer-meet- 
ing held  during  the  interval  of  worship  or  at  the  close 
i>f  the  day.  This  done,  attention  and  kindness  i 
renewed,  and  llie  result  almost  invariably  is,  that  the  ] 
individual  becomes  an  inquirer. 

In  coses  of  ungodly  neighbours,  and  others  suffering 

under  temporal  losses,  relative  bereavements,  or  per- 

^niol  atQictions,  the  members  and  inquirers  indiscriini- 
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nately  viflit  them,  profier  their  assistaiice  fbr  doneik 
purpoees,  and  in  some  cajses  relieve  necesitieB  ikA 
may  exist.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  heart  islalff 
and  susceptible  of  impression,  these  poor  peqde  til 
to  their  afflicted  firiends,  pray  with  and  far  tkn, 
repeat  their  visits  and  efforts,  sometimes  xafite  Ai 
attendance  of  their  minister  on  these  objects  of  tbir 
solicitude,  and,  under  circumstances  of  hopeful  reoofajr 
obtain  firom  the  latter  a  promise  of  attendance  at  tk 
house  of  God.  In  the  one  case  it  is  not  unusual  iiora 
Christian  negro  to  bend  the  knees  of  an  inqaiiiBg 
penitent  and  teach  him  to  pray  for  himself;  in  tk 
other,  to  watch  the  impression  produced  upon  his  mini 
by  the  sermon,  and  to  enforce  the  great  truths  of  it 
upon  his  attention  afterwards,  and  thus  perscTering 
until  (which  is  a  frequent  case)  their  efforts  and 
prayers  are  crowned  with  a  blesang  firom  on  High. 

Exclusive  of  regular  class-meetings,  it  is  a  practioe 
for  members  to  hold  prayer-meetings  in  each  other's 
houses,  to  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  great 
object,  they  invite  their  neighbours,  firiends,  or  any 
strangers  who  may  happen  to  be  passing  by.  Trades- 
men, pedlars,  and  even  senants  removing  from  one 
family  to  another,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  island, 
act  upon  the  same  principle,  so  that  efibrts  for  the 
salvation  of  their  fellow  men  constitute,  in  a  word,  tbe 
great  work  of  their  Uves — ^their  calling — some  actually 
making  it  their  business,  as  frequently  as  oppmtunities 
occur,  to  go  from  house  to  house,  fix>m  estate  to  estate, 
and  from  the  town  to  the  country,  finr  this  purpose. 

The  effects  of  such  exertions  in  some  in^auffw  would 
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^Umost  exceed  beUcfl  An  aged  blaok  man;  from  a  pro- 
perty six  milea  distant,  hearing  Mr.  Coultart  preach  in 
lungston  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  savingly  converted 
to  God,  and  beginning  immediately  to  tell  "  what  a 
dear  Saviour  he  had  foimd,"  was  inatrumentai  in  the 
cnnversion  of  between  100  and  200  persona  who  con- 
tributed to  the  origin  of  tlie  church  at  Spanish  Town. 
Numbfre  of  these  yet  survive,  and  have,  through  a 
long  course  of  years,  sustdned  an  honourable  (iJhristian 
clmracter.  Two  of  iJiem,  now  far  advanced  in  life, 
have  I)ecn  deacons  of  the  church  at  Spanish  Town 
frntn  tlie  period  of  ita  fonnation,  upwards  of  twenty- 
fivi*  years  ago,  to  the  present  time,  their  characters 
unsullied  by  a  single  stain,  and  having  th^r  names 
<  nrulled  in  the  chronicles  of  heaven  as  among  the  most 
V'voted  and  useful,  aa  well  as  the  moat  faithful  and 
uevout  of  the  church  below. 

A  respectablu  coloured  female,  resident  in  Spanish 
Town,  who  has  l)cen  a  member  of  the  same  church 
nearly  the  same  length  of  time,  and  who  has  also 
maintained  an  equally  unblemished  reputation,  has 
been  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  in  bringing 
upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  under  the  sound  of  the 
tiospel,  and  thereby  to  the  footstool  of  mercy  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  who,  humanly  speaking,  but 
for  her  efforts,  would  have  liveil  and  died  without 
liope  and  without  God  in  the  world.  Though  scarcely 
■..•.if^eeang  sufficient  means  for  her  support,  she  has 
icioted  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  almost  wholly 
xi  •  the  work  of  God.  It  is  her  meat  and  drink.  From 
Jay  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  is  she  found  in- 
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vitiiig  sinners,  encouraging  the  penitent,  deTisiiig  ni 
superintending  plans  for  the  conyersion  of  the  jos^ 
sheltering  the  persecuted,  warning  the  cardes^  oi 
endeavouring  to  reclaim  the  backslider — laboning 
almost  night  and  day,  and  that  often  with  a  pose- 
verance  and  courage,  under  adverse  eircamstaiioeii 
which  at  once  evinces  the  purity  of  her  motives  ani 
the  integrity  of  her  heart 

Instances  of  similar  self-devotion  are  so  comoot 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  The  foUoviiC 
relates  to  an  aged  black  female  in  the  country.  Sk 
invited  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  preach  intk 
village  in  which  she  resides,  acconunodated  thoB, 
assisted  in  and  superintended  the  erection  of  a  {daee 
of  worship  on  her  own  premises,  travelled  round  the 
neighbourhood  to  invite  sinners  to  attend  it,  and  often- 
times stood  at  her  door  by  the  road-side,  particular^ 
on  a  market-day,  and  addressed  almost  every  indi- 
vidual who  passed  by  on  the  subject  of  his  eternal 
interest.  She  frequently  devised  expedients  for  de- 
taining some  of  these  passengers,  addressing  them 
with  a  natural  eloquence  and  fervour  truly  astonishing. 
Under  her  virid  and  powerful  representations  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  sinners  to 
him  in  return,  the  writer  has  seen  the  tear  of  penitence 
roll  down  the  cheek  of  the  persons  addressed,  and 
then  has  he  seen  her  lead  them  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
and  heard  her  almost  agonise  with  God  that  be 
would  break  still  more  their  rocky  heart,  and  make 
them  give  themselves  up  at  once  and  entirely  to  the 
Saviour     Regardless  of  persecution  or  temporal  loss, 
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she  would  eren  address  white  people  on  the  subject  of 
reUgion,  and  few  of  them  could  gainsay  the  wisdom 
or  spirit  by  which  she  spake ;  and  through  her  instru- 
mentality,  directly  and  indirectly,  hundreds  have  put 
(Ml  Christ,  by  an  open  profession,  who  have  generally 
adorned  it  by  a  consistent  walk  and  conversation. 

Some  years  ago  an  intelligent  servant,  then  a  slave, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  church  at  Spanish  Town, 
came  to  her  minister  in  great  concern,  saying  she  was 
about  to  remove  with  her  mistress  and  family  to  Fal- 
mouth, where  she  would  be  deprived  of  all  means  of 
spiritual  instruction.  Her  minister -presented  her  with 
a  Bible,  and,  knowing  her  ardent  love  to  Christ,  and 
her  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory,  encouraged 
her  to  hope  that  she  might  be  taken  there,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  to  open  the  way  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  at  the. 
same  time  reconunending  her  to  exert  herself  to  the 
utmost  for  this  object  She  did  so,  seizing  opportu- 
nities as  she  could  obtain  them  from  her  daily  work. 
She  talked  to  her  fellow-servants,  went  from  house  to 
house  on  the  same  errand  of  love,  held  prayer-meet- 
ings, formed  a  class,  and  so  successfrdly  persevered 
in  her  benevolent  efforts  that  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  she  collected  a  niunber  of  between  200 
and  300  souls,  whom  she  presented  to  the  missionary 
who  first  opened  the  station  as  her  children  in  the 
Gospel.  After  some  frirther  probation,  and  an  inves- 
tigation of  their  character  and  qualifications,  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  baptized,  and  formed  the 
origin  of  the  church  at  Falmouth.     Among  the  first 
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fruits  of  her  pous  labours  were  two  of  her  ftSkm- 
servants,  who  were  baptized  by  the  author  in  Sfuik 
Town,  whither  they  had  come  with  their  master  oib 
annual  visit  as  a  member  of  the  counciL  One  at  1km 
was  chosen  a  deacon  of  die  church  at  Fahnovtlv  wi 
both  himself  and  this  devoted  woman  hare  ercriM 
been  among  its  most  x^M  members  and  dirtmgnM 
ornaments.  Several  cases  have  occurred  in  wfaidi 
female  servants  have  been  instrumental  in  the  coh 
version  of  their  mistresses.  The  writer  is  penom^ 
acquamted  with  six  smh  cases ;  two  were  wives  d 
clergymen  (^  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  (Aea 
ladies  of  equal  respectability,  while  numbers  hue 
been  induced  to  go  to  the  house  of  God  as  the  result 
of  the  importunities  of  their  dependants.  The  inis- 
ence  of  pious  servants  in  this  respect  among  the  hi^Mr 
and  middling  classes  of  society  in  Jamsdca  will  nef«r 
be  known  until  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Finding 
their  inspiration  in  their  theme,  it  may  be  said  of  these 
devoted  people  that,  ^' Daily  in  the  Temple  and  id 
every  house  they  cease  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesos 
Christ"  Similar  to  the  plan  pursued  by  the  onhnuy 
members  of  the  church  is  that  adopted  bj  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  They  endeavour  to  increase  the  pros- 
perity  of  their  schools  by  personal  visits  and  appfic*- 
tions  for  scholars,  seeking  after  absentees,  and  visiting 
the  sick.  At  a  suitable  age  the  children  are  takai 
from  the  schools,  and  formed  into  Bible  classes,  wfaidi 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  respectable  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  church.  Thus  all  classes  receive  in- 
diWdual  attention  and  personal  instruction.     **  Eftdi 
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ing  IB  trained  and  nourished  until  it  becomes  a 


SocnoN  VI. — Satisfactory  to  every  real  Christian  as 
must  be  such  evidences  of  the  real  piety  of  our  Jamaica 
cburclies,  there  is  yet  another  to  be  added  which  is 
[tarhaps  still  more  interesting  and  decisive.  Thousands 
have  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  profession,  and  the 
firmness  of  their  confidence,  on  the  day  of  affliction  and 
in  the  hour  of  death.  These  are  seasons  when  the 
realihf  of  religion  is  brought  to  the  text,  and  no  where 
is  it  more  severely  tested  than  in  a  land  where  sickness 
so  nft«n  terminates  fatally,  and  with  so  little  warning. 
The  experience  and  conduct  of  Christian  n^roes  and 
their  descendants  under  such  circumstances  have  been 
truly  astonishing.  Their  uniform  calmness,  their  pa- 
tience, their  resignation,  their  deep  spirituaVity  of 
mind,  their  ardent  relish  for  holy  conversation — all 
indicate  the  existence  of  divine  and  holy  principle. 

Calling  on  an  aged  and  devoted  deacon  of  the 
church  who  was  confined  by  sickness,  and  discovering 
a  sadness  in  his  countenance,  his  pastor  inquired  the 
cause.  He  replied,  "  I  am  like  the  Apostle  minister 
was  preaching  about  lately.  I  have  no  wish  to  stand 
longer  in  this  sinful  world.  I  desire  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better.  But  sometimes,  when  I  tliiidi  of 
the  family  (his  class),  my  heart  sinks  ;  some  of  them 
nre  careless  and  upstart,  and  I  am  obliged  In  coax 
them ;  but  if  another  one  come,  who  don't  know  theb" 

Cpcr,  may  be,  they  get  vex,  and  so  scatter  about 
forsake  the  fountain  of  living  water  I     But " 
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(here  he  paused^  and,  detecting  the  spirit  atmUMtr 
ciency  which  dictated  the  latter  sentence,  he  added)- 
^^but  who  is  me,  poor  old  man^  Grod  cannot  tde 
care  of  him  own  if  I  am  dead  ?  Yon  see,  nuniiler, 
how  my  wicked  heart  and  the  devil  work."  Herek 
looked  upward,  and  ejaculated  for  more  of  the  gnoe 
of  God,  to  keep  him  humble,  and  that  his  eye,  as  k 
expressed  it,  might  be  kept  more  steady  on  ^^  predou 
Master  Jesus." 

Another,  under  circumstances  somewhat  amiltf, 
after  manifesting  a  full  assurance  of  hope  as  to  her 
own  interest  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  said, 
^'  There  is  but  one  thing  that  troubles  me ;  I  haye  not 
been  80  faithful  to  the  souls  conmiitted  to  my  care  as 
I  ought  to  have  been.  O,  if  I  should  hare  mined 
any  by  my  neglect !  This  is  the  only  thing  I  desire 
to  live  for,  that  I  may  labour  to  show  them  moie 
of  their  own  sinfulness — their  need  of  more  entire 
dependence  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and 
more  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences,  to  renew  and 
sanctify  their  hearts.  I  have  sometimes  fretted  when 
any  of  them  have  walked  contrary,  and  have  been 
ready  to  give  up  the  work  ;  but  I  pray  my  Heavenly 
Father  to  forgive  me,  and  try  me  again,  if  it  be  hii 
blessed  will ;  if  not,  I  am  ready  to  go.  *  Father,  not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'  " 

Multitudes  in  their  last  moments  have  exhibited  a 
tranquillity  which  death  could  not  ruffle,  and  a  confi- 
dence which  the  king  of  terrors  could  not  shake. 
"  That  poor  man's  life  must  be  a  misery  to  him,"  said 
a  gentleman  to  a  missionary,  who  was  conducting  him 
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i  a  negro  village,  alluding  to  an  aged  negro  who 

t  the  door  of  a  lonely  hut,  suffering  from  a  loath- 

e  disease.     "  Poor  creature !  and  he  srams  to  be 

iken  by  the  rest  of  the  people."     The  old  man 

[ht  the   words,   and  looking   benignontly  at  the 

replied,  with  considerable  animation,  "  No, 

I  poor  cretur ;    ine  family  very  good,  give  me 

ing  to  eat,  and  Massa  Jesus  too  good  to  me,  poo 

;  him  give  me  comfort  here  "  (potting  his  hand 

D  hie  heart). 

mimtter.  "  Well,  but  are  you  not  almost  tired  of 
big  about  your  poor  afflicted  body  ? " 
0.  "  No,  minister,  you  i)oo  neger  can't  tired ; 
Q  down  waiten  for  Massa  Jesus  to  eall ;  den  me 
;ft  me  poo  body  behind."     Lifting  his  eyea  up 
javen,  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  There  him  is ;  him 
;  down  pon  me ;    and  it  seems  like  him  say, 
)  heart  little  longer,  me  soon  come  call  for  you 
'  so,  minister,  me  satisfy.     Me  bin  waiten-boy 
iBuckra  once,  an  me  hleedge  to  wait  ibr  massa 
;  now  me  sanant  for  Massa  Jesus,  and  me  can't 
mt  wait  fo  him  time  ?" 

I  one  who  had  been  active  in  brin^g  strangers 
jhe  house  of  God,  and  under  other  means  of  Chria- 
I  instruction,  but  who,  it  was  feared,  sometimes 
l^L'trayed  a  self-righteous  spirit,  his  pastor  observed, 
■•  Take  care  you  don't  deceive  yourself;  your  heart  is 
« icked  and  deccilftJ  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  devil  who 
tells  you  you  will  go  to  Heaven,  because  you  have 
rione  a  little  good  to  your  fellow  creatures."  "  Me 
minister,"  said  the  dying  saint,  whose  body  was  rapidly 
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dissolving  under  the  influenoe  of  a  bonmig  Imr; 
^^  minister,  me  tank  you,  Grod  bless  yon ;  ffH  m 
warning,  but  no,  no.  Wbat  work  me  done  tar  GM 
me  poor  tii^,  no ;  me  hai^  only  pen  Massa  ktd 
precious  blood,  same  like  de  djring  tief  wbobaqg  ifv 
de  cross ;  me  same  mnner  like  him." 

^'It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  go  into  the  jwaofBti 
a  heart-searching  God ;  don't  you  feel  afraid  at  At 
thought  ?"  ^^  Minister  sometime  read  to  we  aktf 
de  prodigal  son.  Him  fraid  to  go  back  to  him  fiMkt 
house?" 

^'  But  how  do  you  know  that  God  is  your  &dierr 
^^  Me  heart  tell  me  so  ;  me  tick  to  him  same  like  de 
skin  tick  to  me  poo  dyin  iSesh ;  and,  minister,  Misi 
Jesus  no  promise  ?" 

He  expired  in  the  midst  of  convuIsiTe  pain^tk 
breaking  up  of  the  partition  which  stood  betwixt  bis 
soul  and  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  was  present  vitit 
him  in  his  sickness,  and  who  was  about  to  manife^ 
himself  to  him  in  all  the  fullness  of  joy. 

^'  We  have  had  much  sickness,'*  says  a  missiooanF. 
^'  among  our  members  of  late,  and  many  deaths,  as 
also  some  pleasing  testimonies  of  their  happy  prospects. 
A  poor  negro  man  called  to  invite  me  to  the  sick  bed  of 
his  friend :  I  went,  there  he  is  stretched  upon  a  mat- 
tress which  lies  on  the  floor,  his  hands  folded  and  rest- 
ing on  his  breast,  with  his  eyes  shut  apparently  io 
earnest  prayer.  Afler  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  saiiL 
^  Ah,  massa,  you  know  Adam !  here  him  lie  now,  me 
often  hear  you  voice  in  prayer;  me  often  hear  you 
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;  once  more,  luassa,  let  me  hear  your  voice. 

sing  dc  praise  of  Jesus  once  more ;  and  den 

■  while  you  sing,  rac   steal   away   to  Jesua." 

rang  hb  wrist  upon  the  finger  points  of  the  other 

,  and  raising  his  elbow  to  give  the  baud  a  rapid 

,  BO  that  nothing  could  rest  upon  it,  said,  'So 

E  world  tan  wi  me  now,  it  ready  to  trow  me  off,  but 

;  hope,  rae  hope,  though  me  no  sure,  me  will 

I  into  the  arms  of  Jesus,'     Another  said,  after 

1  with  bim  and  prayed,  and  was  loaving, 

iwell !  to-morrow,  maasa,  before  sun  rise  on  you, 

all  be  wi  Jesus  [so  lie  was]  ;  me  aliall  go  singing 

D  this  bad  world'  [so  he  did]." 

V  negro  woman  at  the  parish-house,  being  near 

I,  sent  for  me.     I  found  her  in  a  very  small  room 

e  floor  by  the  bed  of  licr  mistress,  her  mistress 

idiiig  by.     I  told  her  of  her  wurthlessne^.     'O   > 

a  noting  worth,  rae  know,  but  me  iraut  go  to 

So  long   me   do    bad,  me  conduct  to  Jesus 

id.'     I  said,  '  Yes,  you  deserve  hell.'     '  O  yes, 

tgh  me  no  know  what  hell  mean ;  but  if  it  mean, 

(  bad  for  do  bad,  me  deserve  to  get  de  worst ; 

le  must  hope  and  try  Jeans,'     '  Do  you  think 

IS  will  rccavf  you?'     '  Ah,  massa,  him  no  lub  me 

1  well  I  yes,  him  love  me  den,  now  him  send 

;  kim  no  going  to  throw  vtn  off  itoic.     No,  no  I  now 

I  ack  and  near  de  grave,  none  care  for  me  poor 

r  like  ray  Jesus.'  " 

'hese  are  instances  of  patient  waiting  and  steady 
nee  on  the  part  of  the  dmple-hearted  Christians 
.  cburches— it  is  true  piety  displayed  by  the 
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depth,  the  sublimity,  the  moral  ardour,  the  mental 
calm,  the  unfeigned  reverence,  the  cheerful  affiance, 
and  in  the  simplicity  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the 
Father  of  Spirits  and  searcher  of  hearts.  The  scenes 
beheld  at  such  periods  are  triumphant :  oftentimes 
the  faith  of  the  dying,  treading  the  firm  ground  of 
the  promise,  appears  at  once  to  enter  within  the 
yeil,  and  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  while  angels 
seemed  to  beckon  them  away,  as  if  in  waiting  to 
convey  their  happy  spirits  to  the  purchased  possession. 
One  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  reminded  of  Jacob  at 
Penuel,  of  Moses  on  the  Mount,  or  of  David,  and 
Simeon  and  Paul,  in  their  expiring  moments.  An 
interesting  individual  of  colour,  arrested  by  the  hand 
of  death  in  the  prime  of  life,  shortly  after  a  severe 
relative  bereavement,  sent  for  the  writer  to  visit  him. 
In  tlie  early  part  of  his  affliction,  and  for  many  pre- 
vious years,  he  "  went  about  to  establish  his  own 
righteousness,  not  submitting  to  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith."  Ilis  views  became  gradu- 
ally clear  and  comprehensive,  and  a  short  time  before 
he  died  his  mind  was  filled  with  joy  unspeakable. 
Looking  at  his  children,  who  were  soon  to  be  left 
orphans,  he  said,  "  For  a  long  time  I  feared  I  could 
not  leave  them  ;  the  thought  was  like  a  dagger  to  my 
heart ;  but  now  I  can  give  them  up  without  a  pang ; 
'  the  Lord  will  provide  for  them.'  I  can  trust  his  pro- 
mise, he  cannot  lie.  I  am  now  ready."  Then  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  and  looking  upward  in  ecstacy,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  !  Why 
tarry  the  wheels  of  thy  chariot  ?"     A  fit  of  coughing 
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^iSied  him  as  the  result  of  this  effort,  and  lie  ruptured 
a  blood-vessel.  A  swoon  succeeded,  from  which  re- 
covery seemed  impossible.  But  he  rallied  ;  and  look- 
ii^  around  with  astonishment  on  his  weeping  relatives 
and  friends  he  uttered  at  intervals,  as  his  breathing 
allowed  liim,  "  And  am  I  come  back  again  ? — Oh, 
what  happiness  have  I  enjoyed !  I  have  been  in 
Heaven  !  I  have  heard  the  angels  sing !  I  have  seen 
the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne :  O,  that  you 
conld  have  seen  what  I  have  seen  1  Alaa  !  that  I  am 
here  again  ;  but  it  will  be  only  for  a  moment.  This 
has  been  but  a  foretaste  of  the  glory  that  yet  remans 
—a  sip  of  the  river  of  Hfe ;  what  will  it  be  to  drink  of 
it  through  eternity?"  He  now  summoned  his  rem^- 
ing  strength,  and  addressed  all  present  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  sweetness  of  manner  almost  seraphic,  and 
soon  after  expired,  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 
Never  before  did  the  writer  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
e  beautiful  lines, — 


huldi  cc 


n  with  the  ikia 


"WbaiDnetl 

Hw  fill*d  hii  om  whence  theie  pure  walen  tije, 
And  once  more  mingln  wjtb  lU  meaiin  'hingi, 
'T  ;■  trtu  M  if  BU  angel  lliauk  hi>  wiligl  i 
ImmortaJ  fm^rauce  Bill  the  circuit  wide 
Thai  dill  lu  whence  hia  treuurei  an  fupptird.'* 


milar  to  the  dying  experience  of  this  individual 
I  the  last  moments   of  an  aged   female,  who  for 

f  years  had  eminently  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
her   Saviour.       Ilcr   calmness — her   heavenly 

Kiness  —  her  almost  complete  abstractedness 
[  the  world — her  love   to   Christ,   and  zeal   for 
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his  glory,  in  the  salTation  of  her  fi»Ilow-crat8ia» 
had  been  long  Femarkable,  but  towardB  ^k 
aoene  of  her  life  all  the  graces  of  the  Spmt 
matured  and  ripened.    Being  greatly  respeeled  ■  lb 
town  and  neighbourhood,  numbers  of  perMBS  <f  d 
classes  successively  crowded  around  her  bad  ts  trii 
a  last  fkrewell.    Her  chamber  seemed  the  fvgs  i 
Heaven.     She  was  often  in  raptures  indescrihikk 
Tliese  feelings  were  caught  in  some  d^ree  by  kff 
pious  attendants,  and  the  interrals  from  pain  ui 
repose  were  passed  in  reading  passages  of  8cr^tai% 
in  singii^,  holy  conversation,  and  prayer.    She  seeoat 
assimilated  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect— < 
a  mortal  body,  indeed,  yet  detached  from  mortalii^ 
in  the  midst  of  her  relatives  and  friends,  yet  wUBf 
separated  from  them.    Tlie  careless  and  gay  amosgit 
her  visitors  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  faaf* 
piness  she  enjoyed,  and  at  the  fervour  and  force  of  kr 
appeals  and  exhortations  to  them,  and  many,  as  wel 
as  the  servants  about  the  premises,  seemed  involun- 
tarily to  say,  "  how  sweet  and  awful  is  this  place! 
Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his.^     She  died  sin^ng  those  beautiinl 
lines  beginning — 

"  See  the  kind  angels  at  the  gates 
Inviting  me  to  come  ;** 

in  which  she  was  joined,  at  her  request,  by  the  chris- 
tian friends  whom  she  had  now  summoned  around  her 
bed. 

Numerous  instances  have  also  occurred,  m  which 
teachers  and  children  in  Sabbath-schools,  under  dyh? 
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Qstances,  hat-e  exhibited  views  of  the  plan  of 
^tion  equally  clear,  evidences  of  their  personal 
1  the  Saviour  equally  satisfactoiy,  and  bap* 
(  no  less  really  the  result  of  the  transforming, 
tng,  transporting,  influence  of  divine  and  sove- 
I  grace,  than  those  of  riper  years.  One  little 
I  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  for  some  days 
b  his  deatli  was  almost  inccBsantly  speaking  about 
it  and  the  heavenly  world.  Although  almost  blind 
1  the  effect*  of  tbe  disease  of  which  lie  suffered,  he 
often  sat  up  on  his  lowly  bed  and  addressed  his  scliool- 
(feQcnrs  on  these  subjects,  imploring  them  to  repent 
■mi  return  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  they 
sd^t  meet  him  in  Heaven,  and  otherwise  speaking 
Bid  acting,  so  as  to  draw  numbers  of  even  irreligious 
neighboars  to  the  house  to  listen  to  his  admonitions. 
Among  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  articulate,  and 
■rliieh  he  had  ofteo  repeated,  were,  "  God  is  my  Father, 
Christ  is  my  Redeemer,  tbe  Holy  Spirit  is  my  Sanc< 
ir,  and  Heaven  is  my  home." 

lother,  about  the   same  age,  whose  immediate 

lives  were   of  disreputable   character,   earnestly 

fed  Uiem  to  send  for  his  minister.    Fearing  lest  bb 

y  on  this  account  might  accelerate  the  progress 

e  disease,  a  messenger  was  at  length  dispatched 

:  for  him.     \Vhen  be  arrived,  the  room  waa 

fded  with  the  schoolfellows  of  the  child,  who,  with 

lother  and  other  relatives  and  friends,  were  over- 

med  with  grief.     He  immediately  recognised  his 

ter,  and  asked  turn  to  pray  for  him  and  for  his 

requesting   Idm   afterwards   to   talk  to   his 
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jMirent,  adding  that  he  could  not  die  happily  nntH  li 
mother  made  a  promise  to  go  to  the  house  of  M 
Having  answered  yarious  questions  which  were  pt- 
posed  to  him  in  a  manner  that  &r  exceeded  expedi- 
tion, he  beckoned  the  minister  to  come  nearer  to  kiii 
and  whispered,  *'  Mother  don't  like  to  part  widi  atb 
but  I  don't  wish  to  live  ;  I  wish  to  go  to  my  pfeooa 
Saviour — ^to  live  with  him,  where  there  is  no  an.  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die ;  I  feel  quite  happy.^  He  te 
requested  his  schoolfellows  to  sing.  He  was  a^ 
what  hymn.  He  said  "  Vital,"  meaning  "  Popc'i 
Ode."  He  survived  but  a  few  hours,  and  then,  jo&H 
as  he  was,  ascended  to  his  Father,  and  his  God. 

These  instances  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  hi 
another  only  must  suffice.  It  is  the  case  of  o^ 
of  the  first  female  scholars  in  the  Sabbath-school  at 
Spanish  Town,  and  who  subsequently  became  one  ft 
its  steadiest  and  most  devoted  teachers.  With  die 
exception  of  one  or  two  departures  fit>m  consistency, 
which  her  pastor  regarded  as  the  effect  of  her  natonl 
liveliness  of  disposition,  and  which  were  painful  to  her 
in  the  retrospect,  she  gave  him  no  occasion  to  speak  to 
her  in  the  language  of  reproof.  Her  death  was  amoiig 
tlie  most  tranquil,  happy,  and  triumphant  of  any  that 
have  been  recorded.  When  the  writer  entered  her 
apartment  for  the  last  time,  which  was  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  months  firom  the  island,  he  fbimd  her 
sitting  upon  her  bed  propped  up  by  pillows,  awaiting 
his  arrival ;  and  never  will  he  forget  the  circumstances 
of  the  interview.  Eagerly  grasping  lus  hand,  she 
faintly  articulated,  "  See,  here  I  am,  minister,  only 
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jiftting  up  waiting  your  return,  which  I  have  been 
ipikjiiig  for,  and  which  my  heavenly  Father  has  been 
'  ap  good  as  to  allow  me  to  see,"  and  then  lifting  up 
;  W  eyes  to  heaTen,  glistening  with  love  and  gratitude 
^  ^0d  tenderness,  she  exclaimed,  *'  Now,  Lord,  lettest 
'  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
^  laeen  thy  salvation.    I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
X^cnrd  I    O  Death,  where  is  the  sting ;  O  Grave,  where 
m  tfay  victory?  the  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the 
^strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  blessed  be  God  who 
g^veth  me  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Disease  had  made  rapid  inroads  upon  her  once  appa-> 
'rently  sound  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  it  was 
evident  that  death  had  already  begun  to  execute  his 
commission.    It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  this 
Tisit  was  paid,  and  the  writer  hastened  home,  pm7)os- 
iDg  to  see  her  again  on  the  following  morning ;  but  he 
saw  her  no  more.     During  the  interval  she  had  re- 
signed her  happy  spirit  into  the  hands  of  him  who 
gave  it    Shortly  after  his  departure,  she  handed  her 
Bible  to  a  female  friend  and  attendant,  requesting  her 
to  read  a  favourite  chapter,  after  which  a  verse  or  two 
of  a  hymn  was  stmg,  and  prayers  offered ;  in  the  midst 
of  this  latter  exercise  she  expired  without  a  struggle 
or  groan.     She  departed  to  be  with  Christ, — and 
sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

**  Night-dews  fall  DOt  more  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  more  soft.'* 

Upwards  of  four  hundred  persons,  including  the 
teachers  and  children  of  the  Sabbath  school,  followed 
her  remains  to  the  grave ;  the  setting  sun,  to  which 
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the  dqnrted  bore  in  one  reepect  so  strikiiig 
blance,  bursting  npon  the  prooesnon  as  it  tnneda 
angle  of  the  street,  affiirded  a  subject  to  one  deqih 
interested  in  that  event  which  absorbed  has  contewphp 
tioDs,  until  they  arrired  at  a  kind  of  fiunily  ncefltfdt 
which  was  embosomed  in  a  dnmp  of  trees.    0f  A* 
lime  twili^t  had  thrown  a  softened  light  oo  mtj 
object  around — and  firom  the  general  scrfemnity  of  Ae 
scene — ^the  many  reoolledions  of  painfiil  intefvst  t 
excited,  and  the  rapid  approach  of  darkness^  the  cere- 
mony was  soon  performed,  and  the  mourners  who  lisl 
hitherto  restrained  their  grief^  or  had  expressed  it  a 
half-stifled  sobs,  now  gave  fiill  vent  to  their  fee&ip 
and  ^^dtapfing  tears  upon  the  grave,"  retired,    ii 
previously  proposed,  the  bereaved,  and  many  of  & 
spectators  proceeded  to  the  House  of  God,  and  theR» 
while  the  heart  was  yet  tender  and   susoeptiUe  of 
impression,    the   minister    endeavoured   to    inq)row 
the  event     On  the  following  Sabbath  he  j»-eadied 
a  funeral  sermon  for  her  firom  1  Ccnr.  xv.  55—57, 
almost  the  last  words  she  was   distinctly  heard  to 
utter.      There  was  a  crowded  auditory,  and  from 
the  pulpit  it  presented  a  truly  affecting  scene.    Al- 
though several  days  had  passed  away  since  the  re- 
moval of  their  young  frieud  to  her  loi^  home,  the 
circumstance  had  lost  none  of  its  interest,  especially 
with  the  youthful  part  of  the  congregation.     It  was 
evident  that  they  had  been  bereaved,  and  they  had  a 
heart  to  feel  the  loss  they  had  sustained.     The  solemn 
service  was  commenced  by  singing  the  176th  hymn  in 
the  Sunday  Scholar's  Companion. 


e's  Ode,  as  founded  on  the  language  of  tlie  text, 
iwed  the  prayer,  and  18tli  hjinn,  Book  I.  (Dr. 
ts)  succeeded  the  sermon, — 

"  Beat  •rh&t  the  voice  Sitoo  beitr*n  [irecLumi 
Tot  tlUhtpioa*  dead; 
Swflst  L>  the  Hvoar  o(  their  iismea, 
Aiii!  (uft  Uwii  ilecpiiig  tied." 

8  were  sung  principally  by  the  teachers 
Q  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  in  such  a  bme 
Mthy  and  pathos  as  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 
1  the  heart.  Great  solemnity  pervaded  the 
whole  congregation,  and  from  this  and  other  favour- 
able symptoms,  reasonable  and  earnest  hoj>es  were 
entertained  that  both  the  event  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  would  be  sanctified  and  blessed  to 
many,  both  young  and  old ;  hopes  that  were  fully 
realized,  as  not  fewer  than  seven,  chiefly  young  per- 
sons, were  savingly  impressed  with  the  solemnities  of 
the  evening,  and  are  now  following  the  deceased  as 
she  followed  Christ — ornaments  to  the  Church  and 
biasings  to  all  around  tliem. 

I 

^^H>  eoTcral  of  the  topics  enumerated  in  this  and  the 
^^Rdmg  chapter,  much  might  have  been  added  illo^ 
^Hpv,  not  only  of  tlic  sincere  and  devoted  piety  pos- 


lie  new  lieareiu  ■nd  new-created  earth. 
I  the  aegro  i     Yee,  I  mw  him  there 
Id  thoae  bright  robei  the  Saviour'a  lullowen  wear." 
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sessed  and  exemplified  by  the  JeoDalca,  chnrcbes,  tut 
also  of  the  great  results  of  philanthropic  effort  m 
general  which  has  been  brou^t  imder  reiiew.  Sock 
additions,  however,  the  author  regarded  as  quite  un- 
necessary, convinced  as  he  is  that  no  true  Cfaristisii 
can  reflect  upon  the  statements  already  made,  m  an- 
nexion with  the  satisfEu^ry  and  undeniable  evideDee 
adduced,  without  exclaiming  with  grateful  emotioB, 
''  What  hath  God  wrought  ?"  ''  It  is  the  Lard'i 
doings,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

To  ^ve  a  consecutive  view  of  the  various  instru- 
mental causes  which  have  contributed  to  these  greit 
results,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  cliapler. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

PRINCIPAL  INSTRUMENTAL  CAUSES  TO  WHICH  THESE 
GREAT  RESULTS  ARE  TO  BE  ATTRIBUTED. 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade— Efforts  of  the  African  Inrtitution— Of 
Anti-tlaTery  and  Agency  Societiet — Bitabliahment  and  Operation  of 
Schoolf— <^rculation  of  Biblei  and  Tracts — Moral  Influence  exerted 
by  Missionaries — Their  Efforts  for  the  Improrement  of  the  Temporal 
Condition  of  the  People— Insurrection  or  Disturbances  in  1832  and 
1833 — Establishment  and  Operation  of  Schools — Peculiar  System  of 
Instrumentality  employed  by  the  larger  Churches — Spirit  of  Prayer 
possessed  by  the  People — ^The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  accompanied 
by  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy  that  every  effect  miist 
have  an  adequate  cause.  If  it  be  interesting  to  the 
statesman  to  mark  the  gradations  through  which  na- 
tions, once  barbarous  and  uncivilized,  have  passed,  till 
at  length  they  have  become  distinguished  for  their 
social  refinement,  their  political,  or  commercial  great- 
ness :  it  cannot  be  less  gratifying  to  the  Christian  to 
trace  the  varioiis  steps  which  have  led  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  renovation  of  any  portion  of  our  race ;  by 
which  the  ^'  word  of  the  Lord  has  grown  mightily  and 
prevailed," — "  liberty  been  proclaimed  to  the  cap- 
tive, and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  were 
boimd." 

T  3 
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Foremost  in  the  list  of  causes  which  hare  eooiii- 
buted  to  this  great  result  in  Jamaica  is  to  be  phcel 
the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolitioa  of  ^ 
Slave'4rade.  Ahnost  all  the  mild  and  bemgnaot  Im 
enacted  for  the  benefit  and  protecdon  of  the  nepo 
slave  were  of  subsequent  date  to  the  first  agitatioaof 
the  question  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  M} 
therefore  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  been  suggestid 
by  that  movement.  By  diminiflhing  the  number  of  die 
victims  of  this  aecursed  traffic,  the  abolition  leseeoed 
in  an  equal  proportion  that  amount  of  igoonsifot, 
superstition,  and  profligacy,  which  was  the  neeemy 
result  of  every  firesh  importation  fi*om  Africa. 

So  long  as  this  nefarious  system  continued  it  seeoKd 
to  present  an  inBurmountable  obstacle^  not  onfy  to 
social,  but  especially  to  moral  and  religious  improfe- 
ment  Its  injurious  efiects  were  felt  not  only  bj  tbe 
black,  but  equally  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  white  and 
coloured  population.  Hence  its  abolition  vost  be 
regarded  as  having  materially  contribnted  lo  Ast 
series  of  events  which  led  to  the  result  described  is 
the  preceding  chapters.  By  changing  in  some  d^ree 
the  relative  position  of  the  proprietor  and  the  slave,  by 
awakening  in  the  bosom  of  the  latter  a  sense  of  the 
atrocious  wrongs  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  and  by 
making  the  former,  for  his  own  interest,  more  teoi^ 
cious  of  the  life  and  comfort  of  his  living  chattels,  « 
well  as,  by  leading  the  degraded  African  to  imitste 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  white  oppreason, 
one  great  obstacle  was  removed,  and  the  way  pr^ 
pared  for  the  final  triumph  of  civilization,  morality 
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I  rcUgioQ.  The  aboKtinn  of  the  slave-trade  led  to 
tin  dcHtmction  of  alttoery  kself.  Ttie  champions  of 
K>liBon,  in  eearching  for  eriilence  by  which  to  eus- 
lltheir  allegatioDB  respecting  the  nionstrmia  eruel- 
^anU  atrocities  uf  the  inhuman  traffic,  discovered 
"  half  had  not  bceu  told  them,"  and  that  even 
I  they  succeed  in  their  cfibrts,  the  wretched  off- 
I  of  those  already  imported  would  be  left,  doomed 
lele^  and  interminable  bundage.  As  the  reault 
B  conviction  the  African  Associadon  was  formed, 
object  of  which  was  to  collect  and  diSiiae  euch  in- 
malion  33  might  awaken  the  public  mind,  excite  its 
sjrmpathies,  and  secure  its  co-operation  in  the  further 
iCution  of  their  great  and  God-like  undertaking. 
|be  Aiiican  Association  was  succeeded  by  the 
bvery  Sodety,  whose  efforts  were  still  more 
dally  directed  to  the  entire  extermination  of  the 
existing  system ;  and  which,  by  it^  ample  means  of 
■BfbrmatioB,  its  effective  agency,  and  well-conducted 
,  difiused  far  and  wide  the  horri^ing  facts 
I  collected.  So  deep  waa  the  impres&itm  thus 
B  upon  the  public  mind  that  it  led,  in  1S23,  to  the 
rable  resolutions  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  in  1832 
B  ApprenticeBhip  scheme.  By  the  better  infisnneil 
;  abolitionists  this  latter  measiu^,  though  hailed 
by  many  as  a  boon,  was  clearly  foreseen  to  be  fraught 
with  fresh  woes  to  the  imhappy  objects  of  their  sym- 
pathy. Soon  their  worst  fears  were  realized ;  and  the 
report  of  the  missionaries,  sustained  by  the  personal 

trvations  of  Messrs.  Storge,  Harvey,  Lloyd,  Scohle, 
Stuart,  whose  statements  were  reiterated  tJu'ough 
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the  land,  from  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and  the  press, 
at  length  resulted,  as  has  already  heen  stated,  in  the 
bestowment  of  full  and  .complete  emancipation. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  bearing 
of  this  great  measure  upon  the  moral  and  reUg^oos 
condition  of  Jamaica,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  a  blessing  bestowed  upon  a  people  already 
prepared  for  its  reception.  And  by  what  means  had 
that  preparation  been  effected  ?  By  education.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  missionaries  was  the  establish- 
ment of  schools :  and,  long  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  these  institutions  had  exerted  a  most  benefi- 
cial influence  over  the  negro  population.  It  was 
chiefly  by  their  influence  that  the  long-cherished 
notion  of  the  mental  inferiority  of  the  African  race 
was  exploded — that  they  acquired  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  the  word  of  God — that  they  were 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  men — ^rational,  re- 
sponsible, and  immortal  beings.  More  acutely  than 
in  the  days  of  absolute  ignorance  did  they  then  feel 
the  thraldom  by  which  they  were  bowed  down.  Their 
unredressed  grievances  became  increasingly  palpable, 
and  assumed  a  dilated  form.  While  education  had 
enlarged  their  views  it  increased  the  sensibilities  of 
their  minds :  the  "  iron  entered  into  their  souls.'' 
In  the  meantime  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  their  hearts,  enabled  them  to  submit  to  their 
condition  with  patience,  trusting  to  the  British  people, 
under  God,  for  that  deliverance  which  they  believed  to 
be  at  hand. 
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nee  that  auspicious  event,  when  liberty  anJ  hope 
dawned  in  reality  upon  tliese  long  oppressed  de- 
idants  of  Ilaai,  the  value  and  importance  of  schoola 
become  increasingly  apparent.  The  knowledge 
conveyed  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures — 
knowledge  of  light  and  truth.  Thousands  of 
ired  and  black  children  have  drunk  at  these  liv- 
streams  :  while  the  most  salutary  habits  of  virtue 
planted  and  confirmed.  The  multiplied  blesainga 
they  have  been  the  means  of  communieating 
■1  the  beholder  to  exclaim  with  astonishment  and 
itude — "what  hath  God  wTought!" 
ihoola  contributed  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
imote  the  temporal  interest  of  the  people,  enabled 
ly  of  the  negro  race  to  find  their  way  into  public 
!,  fitted  them  to  become  confidential  servants  in 
ilile  establishments,  to  become  subordinate  ma- 
of  estates,  and  properties  in  general,  as  well  as 
'fill  other  important  situations,  to  which  without 
advantages  they  could  never  have  aspired, 
'or  were  the  moral  results  of  education  lesa  con- 
It  inspired  feelings  of  self-respect  and  self- 
confideoce  —  taught  the  people  that  character  was 
essential — showed  tJiem  tlie  advantages  of  civilization 
— gave  them  a  taste  for  the  enjojTuent  of  domestic 
life,  and  created  a  relish  for  those  pleasures  or  ac- 
quirements which  stimulate  the  industry  and  traaa- 
fonn  the  aspect  and  character  of  society — refining  the 
habits  .and  awakening  the  charities  of  the  pupils — 
sufU-uing  their  hearts  and  restraining  their  passions. 
for  is  it  too  much  to  affirm  that  hundi'eds  of  inter- 
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esting  young  females  bare  thus  been  saTed  from  pni- 
titution,  enabled  to  form  reputable  matrimooial  ooi* 
nexions,  and  who  are  now  liiing  in  oomfiRt  and  I^ 
spectability. 

The  influence  whicb  schools  hare  exerted  upon  Ik 
rdigiaus  condition  of  the  people  has,  poiiapsy  nem 
been  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  world.  ^  They  hm 
supplied  a  large  tributary  stream  to  the  churdL"  h 
the  metropolitan  schools,  where,  daring  the  last  tea 
years,  nearly  300  children  have  been  in  daily  atteod- 
ance,  it  is  belieyed  that  full  one  half  hare  been 
savingly  conyerted  to  God,*  while  the  rest  hare  bees 


*  "  A  few  yetn  ago,'*  ayf  a  mMttonary,  *^  a  gcnUemtti  of 
came  from  the  country  to  reside  in  Spanish  Town,  brhtgiiig  widi  hiB  a 
laiige  Ikmily  of  children,  which  be  had  by  two  riatcn^  his  sUtm,  aid 
begged  me  to  take  two  or  three  of  them  into  tbe  aehoob  oo  the  sanst 
terms  the  institution  would  allow.  Knowing  thaH  be  waa  m«ch  rednoeJ 
in  his  circumstances,  and  that  the  children  had  beeo  in  every  sense  sf 
tbe  word  deplorably  neglected,  I  offered  to  educate  tbe  whole  oo  \k 
paying  a  trifling  consideration  yearly  for  the  eldest,  a  girl,  who  seemed 
to  be  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  They  all  accordingly  attended  the 
schools,  and  continued  regular  in  dieir  attendanoe  tot  aevcnl  yeaK 
Now  I  have  the  high  gratification  to  state,  that,  oat  of  that  whole  mns- 
ber,  onUf  two  kavt  tunud  9ut  irreiigiomtckaracUrg^  Of  tbe  rest,  one  died 
when  a  scholar,  a  most  triumphant  death ;  four  are  exemplary  and  mM. 
members  of  a  Christian  church ;  and  tbe  others,  some  of  whom  aie  siffl 
at  school,  and,  with  one  exception,  connected  witb  a  Bihlr  rlaw.  dNody 
afford  pleasing  indications  of  piety.  Tliree  of  the  four  just  menCiciaed 
as  decidedly  pious  are  now  in  charge  of  schoola  under  my  directioB, 
and  one  is  respectably  married.  Two  of  the  younger  ones  luimdiin 
next  in  age  are  being  trained  at  tbe  Metiopolitaa  Normal  School  for 
Teachers ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  that,  in  a  skort  timc^  tbe  wbob 
family  will  be  thus  devoted  and  useful. 

"  Soon  after  the  children  were  received  into  tiie  odbool,  tbe  psureali 
also  attended  the  house  of  God.  Tlie  motbera  almost  immedialdy 
abandoned  their  evil  habits ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  montbi^  tfacy 
exhibited  such  a  decided  and  happy  change  of  heart  and  condact  thit 
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igbt  under  an  influence  which  may,  at  uu  distant 

,  become  productive  of  tlie  same  blessed  results. 

y  of  these  are  now  governesaeg  and  school-niaetcra, 

:  miaaionaries,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  addi- 

r  other  duties,  carry  on  divine  worslup,  and 

;  variouB  religious  services  during  the  week. 

ti  Town  district  alone,  including  female 

I,  tltere  are  no  less  than  twelve  of  these  pious 

I  devoted  agents,  irrespective  of  those  who  in  other 

B  of  the  island  occupy  similar  situations. 

1  Jamaica,  schools  have  already  provud  empba- 

Ily  the  unraeries  of  the  chiurches,  and  to  them  are 

inusiionaries  confidently  looking  for  a  succession  of 

^  qualified  native  agents,  who  shall  "  prepare  the 

r  the  I<ord,"  and  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of 

jy,  not  only  in  the  still  deatitalc  portions  of  their 

,  but  throughout  the  islands  of  tbc  west — 

and   the   contiguous   continent   of   South 


itud  a»  memben  of  tbe  church  uiidei  m;  putotal  cue. 
a  d>j  Ibrj  continue  iliBdf  uid  eiemjiliuy  in  theii  ]ii«i  uid  pro- 
Mm  J  hug  chmxbed  hope  that  [he  fetheiaJu  auuld  prove 
■  biaaU  plucked  from  Ihe  lire;  aiid  bj  Mme  it  i*  itill 
^1  thm  bU  lepenlonue  »aj  iJnueK,  but  iil>  deitinj  hu  laDgaiocR 
nl  by  an  unerring  Judge.  At  hii  deeOM  both  the 
■  uu]  Iha  children  wen  cut  alnost  uDknown  and  unbcftiendttl 
roiLd ;  but  tbe  Litla,  ftom  Ihe  kuuwlvdge  which  the  oldeai  of 
A  acqaired  In  the  (ehooli  of  a  Tew  of  Ibe  mechuiic  am,  u  well 
•ling,  writiug,  and  anlhtnelic  (a  kImmI  of  iuduitry  being  theu 
A  with  the  eitabliihaient),  have,  b;  the  blening  uf  God,  nip- 
portni  tlieuiielTBi  in  CDOifbrt  and  reipectabililj,  wbilit  tbe  nirviving 
Jannli  have  alnuidantlj  realiied  Ihe  pramiie  of  God  to  thine  whi)  Inul 

Elhat  theii  brend  iliould  be  given  them,  and  thair  water  ibonld 
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The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  prads- 
tive  of  incalcnlable  benefits.  It  has  not  only  hufini 
a  regard  for  the  word  of  Grod,  never  previously  £dt,  hi 
has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  its  posseuMD,* 
well  as  the  ability  and  desire  to  read  it.  In  a  TukKf 
of  respects  it  has  operated  most  &yoi]rabl7,  '^  ^ 
upon  the  spiritual  but  upon  the  moral  and  intdledail 
condition  of  the  people.  At  first  but  few  of  the  negroei 
were  able  to  read ;  but,  once  possessed  of  the  Book  of 
God,  they  could  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  had  beoose 
acqumnted  with  its  sacred  contents.  In  numeroiB 
instances  the  aged  and  infirm  were  tanght  to  read  bj 
their  children  and  grand-children.  Boys  and  ^rb 
from  the  schools  were  frequently  engaged,  after  sdiool 
hours,  as  teachers  of  adults ;  and  hundreds,  by  die 
mere  possession  of  a  Bible,  were  induced  to  avail  them- 
selves of  those  means  of  instruction  which  almost  evoy 
missionary-station  afibrded.  By  obtaining  the  aadst- 
ance  of  others  to  read  it  to  them,  the  knowledge  d 
divine  truth  was  also  greatiy  extended.  On  inquiring 
of  those  who  made  application  for  Bibles,  whether  diey 
could  read,  the  frequent  answer  was  returned,  "  No, 
but  me  like  to  have  God's  book  in  de  house,  so  me 
can  look  upon  it,  and  it  bring  good  toughts  into  me 
mind ;  make  me  tink  of  de  word  minister  preach  to 
we.  Me  can't  read  it  now,  but  me  hope  to  read  h 
soon — ^me  goin  to  get  one  broder  to  lam  me.  Besides, 
when  a  broder  come  to  me  house  who  can  read,  me 
beg  him  fo  read  God's  word  fo  me,  and  den  me  go 
call  de  family  to  come  sit  down,  and  heary  it  read ; 
and  me  feel  much  comfort"    Sometimes  house-ser- 
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vants  ba?e  assured  the  missionary  that  they  wanted  a 
Bible,  **  because  dey  would  try  and  get  young  misses 
and  massa  to  read  it  to  dem,  and  den,  perhaps,  God 
would  bless  it  to  dem  all ;"  and  in  hundreds  of  in-> 
stances  has  this  pleasing  hope  been  verified.  To  such 
means,  indeed,  in  connexion  with  pious  example,  much 
of  the  great  change  discoverable  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious habits  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. The  circulation  of  tracts  has  also  been  followed 
by  similar  results.  The  various  publications  of  the 
Beli^ous  Tract  Society,  being  very  widely  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  island,  proved  instrumental  in 
exciting  a  thirst  for  religious  knowledge,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  more  general  difiusion  of  divine  truth, 
not  only  among  the  negroes,  but  also  in  many  in- 
stances among  the  white  population.  During  the  last 
few  years  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  indi- 
viduals of  the  first  respectability  to  send  for  tracts  by 
their  servants,  regarding  their  bestowment  as  a  favour, 
and  expressing  the  pleasure  and  profit  their  perusal 
afibrded.  Frequently,  indeed,  have  those  who  but  a 
few  years  since  would  have  regarded  these  silent 
messengers  with  disgust  and  aversion  expressed  their 
obligation  for  the  supplies  with  which  they  had  been 
famished.  At  some  of  the  stations  firom  10,000  to 
12,000  tracts  were  circulated  annually,  some  of  which 
found  their  way  into  every  house,  both  small  and 
great,  throughout  the  district  Every  missionary- 
station  was  in  reality,  besides  an  educational  estab- 
lishment, a  Bible  and  tract  depot,  whence  rays  of 
light  continually  emanated  to  all  the   surrounding 
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neighbourfaood,  produciiig  reraltS)  the  Ibll 
and  importaiice  of  which  only  the  day  of  fimd 
will  fiilly  disclose. 

The  moral  influence  exerted  by  the 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  change  which  his 
place.  In  so  depraved  a  cnmnninily  as  that  of  Ji 
the  very  presence  of  such  a  person  was  productiierf 
an  amount  of  good  which  can  scarcely  be  fittrnpH^ 
It  awakened  many  a  yirtuous  youthful  aasodatios-* 
made  many  an  appeal  to  the  conscienoey  and  euitoi 
many  a  feeling  of  self-conviction  and  self-r^roidi 
To  the  missionary  it  was  that  the  negro  nni&nrif 
looked  with  confidence  for  sympathy  and  redrea; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  master  feared  tfut  If 
the  same  agency  his  deeds  of  darkness  wonU  Is 
known  and  exposed  to  the  world.  ^^  You  have  00 
missionary  here  to  listen  to  your  complaints,  or  1» 
take  your  part,''  was  an  observation  frequently  s^ 
dressed  to  the  slave  when  his  task-master  wished  to 
perpetrate  some  deed  of  cruelty  and  wrong. 

Being  wholly  independent  of  local  influence,  Ae 
missionaries  were  almost  the  only  individuals  on  tke 
island  who  dxired  to  interfere  between  the  oppresor 
and  the  oppressed.  Yet  in  no  one  instance  <Ud  thej 
thus  interfere,  until  compelled  by  the  increasng 
efforts  made  to  frustrate  the  objects  of  their  misaaa 
When  they  saw  the  members  of  their  diurches 
pimished  for  praying  to  their  Maker — ^when  they  be- 
held that  accursed  system,  under  which  the  island 
groaned,  aiming  to  quench  the  light  of  heaven,  to 
close  the  avenues  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  to  consign  its 
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kdipkiB  Tictmis,  not  only  to  degradation  and  misery 
m  this  world,  but  to  everlasting  torment  in  another— 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  they  feel  their  oblig^Uion 
to  attenqit  its  utter  extinction,  and  resolve  never  to 
nlax  in  their  efibrts  until  their  object  was  accomplished. 

Though  from  the  first  they  had  regarded  it  as  their 
bwrnden  duty  to  inculcate  upon  the  victims  of  minrule 
and  oppression,  obedience  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 
patient  submission  to  their  nameless  wrongs,  yet  now 
BDpelled  by  justice,  humanity,  and  religion,  they  fear- 
leisly  published  to  the  world  the  atrocities  they  had 
witnessed,  and  thus  supplied  the  material  by  which  the 
philantimipists  of  Britain  were  enabled  to  move  the 
notion  in  their  fevour. 

As  an  act  of  revenge,  and  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
that  crisis  which  they  believed  to  be  at  hand,  and  to 
which  these  exposures  had  mainly  contributed,  the 
colonists  perpetrated  the  outrages  of  1882,  but 

**  Quern  Deus  Tolt  peidere  priui  demcntat :" 

and  never  was  tiiis  maxim  more  fully  verified  :  never 
did  **  He  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens  "  more  signally 
cause  the  "  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him."  The  very 
means  by  which  these  infatuated  men  hoped  to  secure 
the  perpetuity  of  their  system  proved  the  cause  of  its 
destruction.  This  was  the  turning  point  of  that  mighty 
struggle,  the  issue  of  which  bad  so  long  been  doubtful. 
No  sooner  did  it  become  a  question  whether  light  or 
darkness  was  to  prevail — whether  God  or  Satan  should 
be  supreme — no  sooner  was  it  clearly  seen  that  the 
cause  of  negro  emancipation  was  the  cause  of  Christian 


''. 
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missiona — ^than  sympathies  were  awakened  and  eoopei 
called  forth,  before  which  eveii  daoery  itte^  fidl  pni- 
trate,  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge  AeM- 
nipotence  of  Him  who,  at  no  distant  period,  aodiB 
every  land,  shall  cast  away  its  cords,  and  farakito 
bands  asunder. 

But  for  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  (Sod,  wJL 
the  attempts  made  upon  the  lives  and  liberty  of  dK 
ministers  of  Christ,  slavery,  unless  it  had  exrited  Ae 
negroes  to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  white  popuii- 
tion,  would  in  all  probability  have  continued  to  de 
present  hour ;  although  it  must  have  yielded  ultimitdj 
to  the  light  and  influence  of  missionary  efibrt 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  moment  the  miaooD- 
aries  arrived  on  the  shores  where  slavery  and  ils 
effects  existed,  did  that  process  commence  whidi  in- 
fitllibly  led  to  its  utter  extinction,  and  is  now  tending 
to  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of  the  country.  . 

Of  their  influence  in  this  respect,  the  pro-darefj 
party  were  themselves  well  aware.  **  Education  and 
religion,"  said  a  slave-holder  to  the  author,  "will 
make  the  negroes  better  men,  but  they  will  not  make 
them  better  slaves." 

"  It  is  most  unfortunate,"  says  one  of  the  govem- 
ment  papers  of  the  day,  the  great  organ  and  advo- 
cate of  slave-holders,  ^'  for  the  cause  of  the  plantas 
that  they  did  not  speak  out  in  time.  That  they  did 
not  say,  as  they  ougld  to  have  said,  to  the  first  adn>- 
cates  of  missions  and  education,  *  We  wiD  not  tolerate 
your  plans  till  you  prove  to  us  tiiey  are  safe  and  ne- 
cessary ;  we  will  not  sufier  you  to  enlighten  our  slaves, 
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whoa 


e  by  law  our  property,  till  you  can  demonstrate 
i  lial,  when  they  arc  made  reli^ous  and  knovring,  they 
■I'ill  still  continue  to  be  our  slavea.' 

"  In  what  a  perplexing  predicament  do  the  colonial 
|roprictors  now  stand  1  Can  the  march  of  events  be 
possibly  arrested  ?  Sliall  they  be  allowed  to  shut  up 
the  chapels,  and  banish  the  preachers  and  echool- 
mastera,  and  keep  the  slaves  in  ignorance  ?  This  would, 
indeed,  be  an  effectual  remedy.  But  there  is  no  hope 
of  its  being  applied.  The  obvious  conclusion  b  this — 
slavery  must  exist  as  it  now  is,  or  it  will  not  exist  at  all. 
If  we  ex|H?ct  Ut  create  a  community  of  reading,  moral, 
church-going  slaves,  we  are  woefully  mistaken."  * 

This  shameful  demolition  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
Must  High,  and  treatment  of  the  missionaries,  in  the 
jpi-ovidence  of  God  was  made  subservient  to  other  im- 
(jortant  purposes.  Misaonary  societies  became  better 
known  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  community,  and 
more  appreciated  by  its  apathetic  fnends.  The  stream 
of  Christian  liberality  flowed  tlirough  a  thousand  new 
and  preriously  unproductive  channels — the  s<»cletie8 
more  esiJcctally  interested  in  it  were  animated  with 

t  wisdom  in  council,  more  energy  in  action,  and 
fervour  in  prayer— the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
ian  world  were  aroused — chapels  were  erected 
double  the  size  of  those  that  had  been  demolished — 
the  means  of  usefulness  were  greatly  multiplied  and 
■ncreased,  and  thousands  were  added  to  the  church. 
It  was   chiefly  by  the  strenuous  and  persevering 
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efibrts  of  the  nussionaries  also  that  the  lawpgro/ cadi* 
tioQ  of  the  people  was  improTed. 

Since  the  period  of  emancipatiaii,  repeated  eferti 
were  made  to  lessen  the  valiie  of  the  boon,  hj  cppnn- 
ing  the  peasantry  m  their  wages,  and  by  the 
ment  of  equivocal  and  oppresaye  lawa. 
having  been  rendered  abortiTe  by  the  seal  and  v§r 
lance  of  the  missionariesy  contributed  in  no  smiD  df- 
gree  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  that  bold  on  Aor 
afiectioDs  which  they  previously  posaeaaed. 

It  was  to  defeat  the  exactions  of  avariee,  «M 
hoped  to  accomplish  its  object  by  extorting  labour  at 
an  unremunerating  price,  that  the  nuaaonaiies  po- 
jected  and  carried  into  eflbct  the  new  vittage  tgitm. 
This  system,  hj  creating  a  feeling  of  mutual  depeoi* 
ance,  encouraging  industrious  habits,  and  incresong 
the  cultivation  of  the  island,  not  only  added  to  its  fst- 
ncral  prosperity,  but  rendered  labour  nnyre  available 
for  the  properties  near  which  such  settlements  wwe 
located — an  advantage  which  many  influentia]  pro- 
prietors and  managers  have  already  acknowledged. 

The  land  required  for  the  formation  of  these  village 
establishments  had,  in  most  cases,  been  first  purchased 
by  the  missionaries,  who  also  surveyed  and  laid  out 
the  allotments,  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
roads  and  streets,  directed  the  settlers  in  the  buildix^ 
of  their  cottages,  and  cultivation  of  their  grounds, 
supplied  them  with  their  deeds  of  conveyance,  formed 
societies  among  them  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural operations,  gave  them  a  relish  for  the  comfort 
and  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  and  improved  their 
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jj.damestic  economy.  Tliey  endeavoured  at  the  same 
tine,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  convince  these 
,«wple-minded  people  that  their  oint  prosperity,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  island  at  large,  depended  on  their 
vUlingness  to  work  for  moderate  wages,  on  the  differ- 
ent properties  around  them. 

In  these  lahours,  surrounded  by  difficulties,  assailed 
iij-  misrepresentation  and  reproach,  weighed  down  by 
i-aree  and  rcsponeibilitics  of  no  ordinary  kind,  the  mis- 
Bionarics  have  stedfastly  persevered,  producing  results 

_  wlncb  have  already  excited  the  aetonishmcnt  and  adrai- 
ratioD  of  every  conscientious  and  disinterested  man; 
and  which  will  at  no  distant  period  be  duly  ai)preciatcd 
and  gratefully  ackaowledged,  even  by  those  who,  under 
the  inilucnce  of  pride  or  prejudice,  then  most  liberally 
stigmati;!ed  them  as  "  enemies  of  the  country." 

In  all  their  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  teni- 
[Kiral  condition  of  the  people  the  missionaries  endea- 
iirt'd  to  evince  the  purity  of  their  motives.  In  num- 
■  (  ilt-ss  instances  they  prevented  the  occurrence  of 
insubordination.  By  doing  justice  to  all  parties  they 
settled  differences  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences.  At 
caoUderahle  personal  inconvenience  and  risk  of  health, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  requited  by  calumny  and 
miarcpn'scntation,  they  travelled  from  one  estate  to 
another,  for  no  other  puqxise  than  to  stimulate  the 
peasantry  tu  cultivate  feelings  of  kindness  and  good- 
will toward  their  employers,  and  to  exemplify  tlieir 
Christian  character  by  a  steady  and  conscientious  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  whatever  the  circumstanceH 
in  which  they  might  be  pUccd. 


b 
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It  is  the  meet  solemn  conyiction  of  the  writer  tb 
they  could  not  have  acted  with  more  angleness  of  ani» 
with  more  patriotic  feeling,  or  with  agreater  reg^  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  colony,  had  their  own  hap- 
piness, both  for  time  and  eternity,  been  gnapcndcd  ob 
the  result 

Nor  was  the  system  of  organization  adopted  Irr  Ae 
Jamaica  chiurches  inefficient  in  promoting  the  sooooi 
of  missionary  effi)rts  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  povo^ 
fiilly  conducive  to  this  important  result.  In  the  wodi 
of  an  eloquent  writer,  this  system  may  be  desoibed 
as  a  ^^  combination  of  the  influence  of  the  church  act- 
ing with  resolute  energy  on  a  gi^en  princijde,  by  pns 
means,  to  a  given  end." 

The  characteristics  of  this  organization  are  umoa, 
division  of  labour,  and  classification,  comlnned  vidi 
the  most  vigilant  pastoral  direction  and  superrisioo. 
"  Its  tendency  is  to  correct  indifference,  to  eneounge 
zeal,  to  nurture  talent,  to  promote  union,  to  insure 


increase."  * 


The  churches  being  divided  into  classes,  wlndi 
are  superintended  by  qualified  leaders,  each  member 
well  acquainted  with  his  duty,  and  inspired  with  t 
holy  ambition  to  excel  his  brother  in  performing  it; 
every  such  society  presents  a  well-disciplined  monl 
phalanx,  combined  for  the  especial  purpose  of  making 
aggressive  movements  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
around  them — ^a  centre,  from  which  light  emanated  to  an 
expanding  circumference — a  nucleus,  from  whidi  odier 
churches  radiated.  Like  the  celebrated  Banian-tree 
of  India,  so  happily  described  by  our  great  epic  poet : 

*   BuitOQ. 


CHIKCU-DISCIPLINE. 

"  Spreading  hn  rums 
Branching  to  broad  and  lung,  ihat  in  the  gTDUnd 
Tlif  bending  twigi  take  root,  and  ilaughter*  grow 
About  &f  mnlher  tree.  ■  pillar'd  til 
High  Dver-uch'd,  and  ftchoing  walks  between.'' 

"  It  corresponded  to  the  manner  in  which  extensive 
tracts  of  territory  were  originally  peopled  by  small 
-ettlcmoiita  Bwelling  into  large  communities.  It  was 
ill  some  respects  analogous  in  principle  to  the  conduct 
of  ihe  apostles  themselves,  who,  hastenmg  from  one 
country  to  another,  planted  the  Gospel  iu  a  short  time 
in  many  remote  points,  by  which  they  at  once  multi- 
plied the  probabilities  of  its  surviving,  and  afforded 
fiiller  scope  for  its  being  more  extensively  diffiiaed." 
By  the  operation  of  this  system  each  individual  was 
i  to  consider  himself  a  necessary  part  of  the  great 
Instead  of  regarding  himself  as  a  mere 
Lot,  ho  felt  that  he  had  important  duties  to 
urge ;  duties  which,  as  tbey  involved  no  small 
1!  of  time.  labour,  and  property,  identified  his 
I  interest  and  happiness  witli  the  success  of  his 
I,  while  in  a  corresponding  degree  they  sdmu- 
1  his  activity  and  devotedness. 
a  the  tendency  of  this  system  of  organization  it  is  ' 
eely  necessary  to  make  an  additional  remark.  This 
t  be  obvious;  it  increased  the  number  of  hearers 
[  inquirers  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  effi- 
icy  of  the  agents  employed.  As  every  one  capable 
t  himself  was  included,  a  church  and  con- 
ition,  consisting  of  five  thousand  persons,  possessed  ] 
fcrly  the  same  number  of  Home  Missionary  agents  I 
)  either  directly  or  indirectly  were  habitually  e 
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ployed  in  promoting  its  piety  and  increafling  its  eilot 
Such  a  manifestation  of  actiye  diligence  and  liidj 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  people  naturaUj  eukti 
corresponding  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the  mioiiter; 
thus  exerting  an  influence  as  muTersal  as  it  mas  pover- 
ful  and  efficacious ;  altogether  jniodnciDg  results  iv- 
passing  the  belief  of  those  opposed  to  the  systen,  or 
who  judge  of  conyersions  by  past  occarrences.  It  w 
by  this  agency  that  new  stations  were  usually  origi- 
nated. The  services  of  the  minister  were  seldom 
invited  until  a  congregation  had  first  been  ooUecfeei 
He  was  required  merely  to  preach  and  to  take  the 
oversight  of  the  people.  His  active  jnoneers  rqjarded 
it  as  their  duty  to  secure  the  attendance  of  tiioseto 
whom  his  attention  was  to  be  directed — a  duty  wliick 
was  generally  performed  in  a  manner  which  more 
favoured  Christians  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

The  firequent  social  meetings  connected  with  thk 
system  were  important  means  of  mutual  encourage- 
ment and  edification.  They  ^^  exhorted  one  another 
daily  while  it  was  called  to-day ;  edified  one  another; 
spoke  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spritual 
songs ;  warned  the  unruly,  comforted  the  feeUe- 
minded  ;  assembled  themselves  together,  and  provoked 
one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works  ;*  and  thus 
"  grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ" 

Nor  was  this  system  less  usefiil  and  important  io 
promoting  that  spirit  of  love  and  union  which  is  in 
most  cases  so  delightfully  apparent.  It  is  natural  fv 
a  young  convert  to  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  the 


ment  of  his  conversion.  Especially  b  it  thus 
with  thi'  negro,  whose  affections  arc  so  proverhially 
strong :  and  as  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  were 
.  iidercd  iiaefiil  to  each  other,  there  was  thus  engen- 
'■■rcd  amongst  them  a  union  of  feehng  and  of  effort 
which  no  other  cause  could  jmasibly  have  produced. 
"  Not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  tnith"  do  they 
constitute  one  family ;  they  are  all  "  the  children 
of  God  hy  fitith."  Bound  closely  to  each  other  by 
mutual  knowledge,  intercourse,  and  love,  "  there 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  hut  all 
are  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  This  organization  also 
secured  to  every  missionarj'  hy  whom  it  has  been 
adopted  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties.  Tliese  agents  instructed  in- 
quirers, visited  the  sick,  sought  after  backsliders, 
superintended  funerals,  and  report«?d  cases  of  poverty 
and  distress  throughout  their  respective  districts.  Not 
only  did  they  share  the  duties,  but  in  some  respects 
the  responsibilities,  of  the  pastor.  To  a  certain  extent 
each  individual  believer  regarded  lumself  as  responsible 
for  the  interest  and  honour  of  religion  in  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belonged.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
not  only  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  but  was  ele- 
vated or  depressed  as  Zion  prospered  or  declined  ;  in 
proportion  as  his  fellow  Christians  adonied  or  disho- 
noured their  profession.  As  an  electric  shock  runs 
through  every  jiart  of  the  chain,  so  everjthing  that 

Eted  the   welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  church 
o2 
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affected  in  an  equal  degree  eTcry  member  of  vUch 
that  church  was  composed. 

This  system  had  a  most  direct  and  obifioiis  tofaxf 
to  promote  and  secure  the  purity  of  die  cbarckk 
Each  member  bemg  tau^t  to  regard  himaelf  as  b 
'^  brother's  keeper,"  not  only  did  it  induce  greater  per- 
sonal watchfulness  and  dbrcuaispection,  but  maiq^inooi- 
sistencies  were  thereby  preyented,  while  eveiy  case  of 
delinquency  was  speedily  known  and  published  to  tk 
church. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  «imnerate  afl 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  peculiar  organiiatiaD 
of  the  Jamaica  churches ;  it  may,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  the  missionaries  by  whom  it  has  been 
adopted  are  indebted  to  it,  under  Grod,  not  simply  ibr 
the  continuance,  but  for  the  commencement,  of  their 
success.  In  their  incipient  operations  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts there  was  no  other  method  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  divine  truth  could  have  been  diffused  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent. Tlie  missionary,  surrounded  by  influential  indivi- 
duals, as  proprietors  or  managers  of  estates,  who  were 
not  merely  hostile  to  his  object  but  who  endeavoured, 
by  penal  enactments,  to  prevent  any  access  to  the 
labourers  on  the  different  properties,  found  hirnsdf 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  anticipate  bat 
little  good  from  his  direct  and  personal  exertiooSw 
Hence,  no  sooner  was  one  of  the  slaves  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  than  he  was  employed  to  bear 
the  glad  tidings  to  others ;  and  this  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  because  no  other  medium  so  available  ex- 


THE  MINISTEIl, 


It  was  by  this  mciins  that  attention  was  at  first 
ited,  congi'egations  collected,  a  spirit  of  hearing 
tely  difliised,  and  multitudes  saiingly  converted  to 


tfany  years  ago  it  was  estimated  hy  a  lay  geutle- 
B  Uion  resident  in  Jamaica,  who  urged  it  as  an  argu- 
t  for  missionaries  to  he  sent,  thither,  that  there  were 
9  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  ^lersons  on  the 
■d  professedly  helonging  to  the  Baptist  denomina- 
^  alone.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  were  the  fruit 
liy  agency,  and  afrorde<l  a  proof  of  what  might  he 
apatcd  by  tlie  einphiyment  of  the  same  means 
T  a  more  direct  and  skilfiil  su))erintendenee, 
a  every  churcli  tliis  agency  was  superintended  by 
I  minister.  He  was  "  the  centre  of  the  system, 
aiug,  improving  and  directing  all  its  movements," 
ffle  in  every  instance  its  results  have  been  such 
}  fill  his  heart  with  gratitude,  and  load  his  tongue 
I  praises.  Like  the  streamlet,  which  first  betrays 
■  4t»  sili-nt  course  hy  the  verdure  that  adorns  its  hanks, 
and  by  the  accession  of  tributary  waters,  receives  an 
impulse  which  widens  and  deepens  as  it  flows ;  s 
every  church  thus  organized  did  each  unit  of  which  it  I 
was  composed  become  an  element  of  influence,  cihi- 
tribating  to  the  increase,  strength,  and  prosperity  of  ] 
the  whole. 

Like  idl  human  plans  and  institutions  tliis  system  ] 
has  doiihlk'ss  been  abused,  thongh  by  no  means  to 
such  an  extent  as  has  been  represented.*     The  evils 

■  AmiinK  utlwr  nlli  mulling  fnna    (ho  tjMttm,  it  hu  bttn  lUtHi' 
(Itil  illoiili  tailimitiUh  Mteem  tot  the  putor,  and  tu  promMcdituiuiu 
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that  may  have  been  fomid  oonnected  with  it  ImTei 
not  from  tliesTStem  itseli^  but  from  tbe  umperfret 
mtr  im  which  Us  iemlndes  woere  decdaped.  For  Hpif 
years,  and  espedaUy  dnrhig  the  days  of  slaToy,  ndb 
were  the  cirromstanoes  in  wbidi  tbe  misaooaiies  vcr 
placed,  and  so  bostile  tbe  ioflaeooes  by  wUdi  Ac; 
woe  sarrounded,  that  it  was  utterly  impoasible  fm 
tbem  to  obtain  socfa  an  efficient  agency  as  they  flb- 
sequently  posseased,  (h*  to  exetxase  over  it  saA  a 
direct  and  vigilant  sapmntendenoe  as  they  are  o- 
abled  to  do  at  the  present  time.  I^  tberefixe,  tk 
^stem  has  not  yet  accomplished  all  that  it  is  alik  to 
efiect.  it  is  to  these  causes,  and  to  these  alone,  that  tk 
defici»icy  is  to  be  ascribed.  And  socfa  is  tbe  writer  s 
oonriction  of  its  intrinsic  worth  that  he  heatatcs  not  to 
affirm,  that  if  all  the  evils  allied  to  be  connected  viA 
it  were  collected  into  a  mass,  they  would  prove  but  as 
the  **  small  dust  of  the  balance,*'  when  compared  vidi 
the  vast  and  ever-increasing  amount  of  good  which  la» 
resulted  from  its  adoption.*     Let  it  be  but  fiiUy  car- 

io  c}iurchet.  The  vbole  of  the  antfaor't  ezpenenoe  b  not  oolr  agiint 
cuch  a  ooDclosioc,  but  in  ercry  iniUDce  vhich  has  oaant  imdcr  kit  cb- 
•nratko  tbe  effect  has  been  dinctkf  ikt  nnne.  In  do  put  of  die  worid 
arr  miabten  more  belored  or  lespected  than  in  Jamaica,  neidxr  ut 
there  acT  chnrdiet  vhich  enjoy  greater  peace  and  barmoo  j.  In  ooe 
church,  comprising  upvards  of  three  thovwand  member^  there  hat  beta 
but  mte  intfance  in  vhich  a  lay  agent  has  taken  any  impcopei  adranfigr 
of  the  coofidenof  rrpoaed  in  him,  and  in  vhich  there  has  ben  tk 
•lightest  intexruptioo  to  the  most  perfect  concord,  during  a  period  of 
tventy  yvan — a  het  vhich  (though  by  no  means  a  singalar  ooe)  viO 
doubtlesi  hare  its  due  veight  vith  the  reader. 

*  ^  1  hare  often  vished  to  see  aomething  like  tbe  Methodist  chtf- 
meetings  amongst  us  in  India,**  said  the  late  excellent  Hr.  Waid  cf 
Snampore,  in  his  FareveU  Letten.    **  No  ptofcsauis  oo  eaith  iHedasect- 


lied  out  inth  **  all  diligence  "  and  in  a  spirit  of  ^th 
and  prayer,  and  ther^  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
**  God,  even  oar  own  God,  wiU  blese  as,"  and  the 
period  be  hastened  when  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
ihaH  fear  him." 

Greatly  is  tho  whole  Christian  worid  indebted  to  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  in  his  celebrated  prize  essay, 
entitled  "  Jethro,"  has  so  nobly  defended  the  Byetem 
of  lay  agency,  and  so  ably  illustrated  the  advantages 
winch  would  result  from  its  general  adoption.  It 
cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  other 
nuBsioiiary  societies,  as  well  as  our  own,  haye  not  only 
adopted  the  same  principle,  but  have  been  favoured 
trith  the  same  success.  After  speaking  of  the  success 
which  has  thus  attended  the  labours  of  the  Moravian 
and  Wealeyan  Societies,  Dr.  Campbell  observes,  "  the 
Ixmdon  Missionary  Society,  though  last,  is  not  least, 
in  this  bright  roll ;  they  have  much  to  record  on  the 
snbject  The  history  of  their  achievements  in  the 
South  Seas  is  one  unbroken  narrative  of  the  successful 
efforts  of  laymen  in  uprooting  idolatry  and  turning 
multitudes  to  God.  The  secretary  of  the  Society 
(Bev.  W.  Ellis)  declares,  that  '  the  islanders  have 
shown  the  great  principle  of  the  Gospel  to  be  one  of 
Belf-propagation,  and  the  spirit  it  implants  to  be  one 
of  self-consecration.  No  sooner  did  they  themselves 
underatand  the  Gospel,  and  feel  ita  power  in  their  own 
hearia,  than  the  prayer  was  offered  up  that  God  would 
graciously  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant  around ; 

ingi  like  then  *a  much  m*  men  recent];  brought  from  beUbniinD.'*— 
L(Ma«,p.3M. 
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and  efforts  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  comanim- 
catmg  to  them  that  knowledge  which  they  themiehei 
possessed.  God  has  emmentlj  honoured  the  nalm 
Christians  as  the  means  of  diflusing  the  Goepd  far 
«nd  wide  amongst  the  naticNis  of  the  Pacific.* 

^^  That  great  missionary,  John  WiUiamay  caaAnh 
rates  Ellis,  and  says,  ^  I  do  not  know  that  the  inlni■^ 
ants  of  any  island,  with  the  exception  of  those  cl 
Tahiti,  have  heen  converted  to  Christianity  by  tk 
instrumentality  of  English  missionaries  ;  the  work  htf 
been  done  by  native  missionaries.  Of  course,  they  ire 
conveyed  by  us,  and  are  under  our  direction  and 
superintendence ;  but  they  are  the  men  that  do  tke 
work ;  and,  therefore,  it  b  of  the  utmost  importanee 
that  this  agency,  which  God  has  put  into  our  hands, 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  most  judicious,  the  moEt 
effective,  and  the  most  extensive  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  conduct  it.'  * 

"  These  remarkable  testimonies  (adds  the  devoted 
author)  to  the  imiform  eflBciency  and  stupendous  efierts 
of  lay  agency  in  the  South  Seas,  constitute  illustratiaDS 
of  our  principle,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sur- 
pass." t 

*  Jethro,  pp.  104,  105. 

t  <<  As  toon  as  the  chapel  was  completed  at  Rarotouga,'*  says  ihn  A>- 
quent  biographer  of  Mr.  Williams,  "  Messrs.  Williams  and  Pitman  dif- 
tributed  the  baptised,  and  those  vho  were  candidates  for  baptism,  inte 
twenty-three  classes,  each  containing  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-eight 
households.  Two  of  the  most  serious  and  intelligent  natires  were  ap- 
pointed over  each  class,  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  upon  the  catecbe* 
tical  instructions  of  the  missionaries." — Life  ^  Rn,  J,  Hlikamu,  pu  )4S. 
Again,  in  p.  396,  it  is  said,  relating  to  the  same  island,  <*  This  incipicDt 
revival  was  the  more  interesting  to  Mr.  Williams,  because  it  could  be 


J  the  churches  of  Britain  could  but  be  persuaded  to 
lay  aside  their  prejudices  and  to  adopt  the  same  sys- 
tem, how  many  evils  would  be  prevented ;  how  would 
their  nimibera  increase ;  and  how  much  greater  wotild 
be  their  moral  influence  and  general  prosperity  I  What 
Ohristian  pastJir  feels  not  the  force  of  Jethro's  stirring 
'  \Iiortation  :  "O  brethren!  bestir  yourselves !  Turn 
i  1 1 1-  whole  souls  towards  the  preparation  and  arrange- 
lu  lit  of  lay  agency.  Clothe  yourselves  with  theimited 
power  of  your  people ;  unite  them  j  classify  them. 
Let  them  be  as  one  well-compacted  body,  of  which 
you  are  the  soul.  Men  of  God !  animate,  arouse, 
i[i.-pire  the  people !  Put  in  motion  the  entire  mass. 
Let  every  church  become  a  spiritual  carap,  where  every 
man  is  a  soldier ;  and  where  ail,  even  the  children, 
know  tlie  use  of  anus  1  Then  will  the  war  of  truth  be 
prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of  its  origin  ;  and  our  beloved 
land  shall  yet  he  filled  with  tokens  of  a  Saviour's  pre- 
fietice,  and  overspread  with  the  triumphs  of  a  Saviour's 


i  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  churches  of 
oica  are  distinguislied  by  a  spirit  of  frequent, 
Ut.  and  persevering  prayer.  Like  the  first  Chris- 
"  they  continue  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and 
location,"  wHIe  their  numerously  attended  meet- 


I  to  tbe  itutmtncnialiljr  at  Xhe  fcx  iliKiple*  oho  had  to  mmlly 
A  Ibeir  (ulb  in  Chriil.  When  fonnnl  into  a  church.  l)je««  ton- 
had  beta  •lltliiicll;  lold  h;  their  minioiiaiin,  thai  to  kiw 
MWfll  aj  tDTMp.  roUbnur  lU  well  atUi  tnjnj,  vtn  Bniun(>  Ibe  piimsry 
ami  princijal  dcHgna  of  their  tMOCiBlisn.  Anil  IhHc  couiikI*  wcic  uuI 
LmI." 
^^  jrthro,  p,  394. 
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ingg  for  this  purpose,  the  deep  and  inteose  feeEng 
which  pervades  them,  the  impassioned  eamestzies 
with  which  they  pour  forth  their  desires  unto  God, 
sufficiently  attest,  not  only  the  ardour,  but  the  ss- 
cerity  of  their  devotion. 

And  how  much  this  spirit  of  prayer  has  cootribiitod 
to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  diurches  is  knon 
only  unto  Him  who  has  said,  ^^  If  two  of  you  duD 
agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that  they  dull 
ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  wfaidi  s 
in  heaven."*    If  it  be  true  that  ^^  he  who  has  the  m 
of  Grod  has  the  heart  of  God ;"  that  "  prayer  mom 
the  hand  that  moves  the  world ;"  who  can  wonder  tbt 
copious  showers  of  blessings  should  descend  upooa 
people-who  thus,  in  congregated  thousands,  bend  b^xe 
the  throne  of  mercy,  ^^  praying  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication  in  the  spirit,"  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  perishing  multitudes  around  them  ?     By  prayer 
have  the  missionaries  been  defended  in  times  of  dangier, 
sustained  and  cheered  when  "  sorrow  hath  filled  their 
hearts."     By  prayer  have  sinners  been  awakened,  the 
desponding  comforted,  believers  "  edified  and  built  up 
in   their  most  holy   faith,"   while    around   them  the 
'^  word  of  the  Lord  has  had  free  course,  and  been 
glorified."      Let  but  this  spirit  of  prayer  continue, 
and  we  shall  not  fear  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
our  churches.     Let  it  subside,   and   from   that  sad 
moment  "  Ichabod "  will  be  written  upon  the  waDs 
and  portals  of  our  sanctuaries. 

*  Matt,  xviii.  19. 


"  Pisjra,  vdent,  opRii  li«vcn,  leti  down  a  itieam 
Of  glury  on  lh«  coMecmted  bour 
Of  mail,  ill  Budience  Willi  the  Deity ; 
Who  wonhipi  thf  greal  God,  thai  mommt  joius 
The  linl  lu  hraren,  and  iFti  bis  fool  on  WIl." 

"Whatever  may  Imvc  been  the  separate  or  nombined 
taence  of  tlie  caiiaes  hitlierlo  enumerated  in  pro- 
ing  tlie  glorious  transformation  described  in  the 
jding  pages,  they  would  have  been  comparatively 
B  apart  from  the  Gospel  which  "  is  the  power 
■God  unto  salvation."     The  abolition  of  the  slave- 
jde;  the  destruction  of  slavery  itself;  the  establish- 
Ibt  of  schools ;  and  the  various  efforts  which  have 
1  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  temporal  con- 
lion  of  the  people,  would  have  effected  but  little, 
t  it  not  been  for  this  more  powerfuJ  instrumentality 
i  this  BlJll  more  effective  agency. 
f  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  Hayti, 
s  inhabitants  have  Itmg  Ijeen  free — though 
pie  schools  have  been  established,  and  civilization 
1  some  degree  advanced — though  the  arts  and 
lences,  the  manners  and  customs  of  Europe  have 
1  introduced,  yet  but  little  improvement  has  taken 
!  in  their  morel  and  social  state.     They  remaia  ( 
Inost  as  motionless,  indeed,  in  this  respect  as  if  they   i 
■.ted  on  the  surface  of  a  stagnant   jmkiI — present  i 
U-ly  the  same  changeless  aspect  of  intellectual  and  I 
1  condition  as  they  did  before  they  emancipated  I 
ielves  fh»m  tlie  thraldom  of  the  French.     Com- 
rcd  witli  tlie  happy  and  prosperous  circumstances  of  I 
pe  Jamaica  peasantry,  the  Haytians  are  still  involved  | 
tn  ignorance,  misery,  and  guilt — darkness  covers  tliis 
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part  of  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  hdimIb  of  m 
people.* 

Hie  history  of  missions  proves  most  condomir 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  only  instrument  of  monl  ui 
spiritual  renovation : — that  this,  and  this  almey  a 
^^  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  de 
strongholds'*  which  the  Prince  of  Darkness  has  ereetei 
In  Jamaica  this  Gospel  has  been  preached  fredr, 
fully,  and  with  great  simplicity — to  a  ccmsidenUe 
degree  in  the  paraphrastic  and  metaphoric  st}'leB— 
the  preacher  dwelling  chiefly  on  its  first  prindpl6S»  itt 
most  prominent  doctrines  and  duties,  enforced  by  direct 
and  powerful  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience. 

It  has  also  been  preached  fidthfiilly.  Having  secured 
the  confidence  and  afiections  of  the  people,  the  mu- 

*  *<  The  poet  Goldsmith^  ayi  Mr.  Ouidler,  "  in  deacribhig  tbe  p» 
gantry  of  Switzerland,  has  too  correctly,  aiid  with  much  givafer  tmth, 
described  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Hayti : — 

'  Unknown  to  them,  when  seniual  pleaanres  cloy. 
To  fill  the  languid  {lause  with  finer  joy : 
Unknown  thoee  powers  that  raiae  the  aoul  to  flame, 
Catch  erery  nenre,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  smouldering  firei, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  uufann'd  by  strong  denre  ; 
Unfit  for  raptures;  for,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
mi,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 
But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow  ; 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low  ; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son, 
Unalter'd,  unimproved,  the  manners  run ; 
And  love  and  ftiendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Falls  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart.*  ** 

The  Travkllbi. 
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<j  felt  that  he  could  lay  open  their  defects,  expose 
tbeir  ains,  and  exhort  them  to  consistency,  without 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  giving  offence  or  incur- 
ring iht:  charge  of  personality.  On  tJie  contrary,  he 
found  that  he  was  beloved  and  honoured  in  proportion 
to  his  fidelity,  not  only  in  preaching,  but  in  guarding 
the  purity  and  preserving  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
The  observation  was  frequently  made,  "  Ilini  is  good 
minister ;  him  don't  no  child  ;  him  te]\  we  plain  ;  him 
kuuw  neger  heart  well.  If  we  no  go  right,  it  we  own 
fjddt ;  minister  clean  from  we  blood," 

The  Gospel  was  preached  practically,  being  uni- 
formly made  to  bear  upon  the  importance  of  bringing 
forth  tlie  "  fruits  of  holiness  which  are  to  the  praise 
.and  glory  of  God."  ^Vhile  the  missionary  endeavoured 
tn  "  give  to  all  a  portion  of  meat  lu  due  season,"  hia 
griind  aim  was  the  increase  of  converts,  and  in  this  he 
nlways  calculated  with  confidence  upon  the  sjmpathies 
of  his  people,  who  estimated  the  value  of  a  sermon  by 
its  awakening  tendency,  and  the  talents  of  a  preacher 
by  his  success  in  storming  the  citadel  of  the  passions. 
Having  themselves  been  made  jiartakers  of  the  grace 
of  God,  their  chief  anxiety  was  Uiat  their  neighbours 
and  friends  might  become  participants  of  the  blessings 
which  they  enjoyed.  It  was  frequently  said,  and  the 
language  describes  the  general  feeling,  "  Minister  show 
we  de  right  way,  and  tell  we  where  we  can  get  com- 
fort. Now  we  want  minister  to  keep  on  pn-ach,  to 
bring  iu  more  sinner.  If  minister  give  we  little  com- 
ft>rt  sometime,  dat  will  do ;  we  will  try  and  comfort 
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Accompanied  by  the  promised  influence  of  tbe  Half 
Spirit,  this  ^^  manifestation  of  the  troth ''  has  bea 
productire  not  only  of  its  own  legitimate  eflects  m  tk 
awakening  and  conversion  of  sinners,  but,  by  increasag 
the  efficiency  of  other  instrumentality,  it  has  in  ths 
highest  sense  caused  ^^  the  wilderness  and  the  sofituy 
place  to  be  made  glad,  and  the  desert  to  rejoiee  nl 
blossom  as  the  rose."  Humbly  and  devoutly  weaU 
the  writer  recognise  divine  influence  as  absolutely 
tial  to  all  moral  and  spiritual  renovation.  ^ 
is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  wateredi, 
but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.''  '^  Not  by  mi^ 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  L(»d  of 
Hosts."  Without  this  omnipotent  agency  the  laboms 
of  the  missionaries  would  have  faUen  to  the  ground. 
What  else  could  have  produced  such  mighty  changes 
as  have  been  detailed  ?  What  inferior  power  could 
have  softened  what  was  obdurate  as  the  rook,  and 
fixed  that  which  was  inconstant  as  the  wind  ?  \\Tiat 
else  could  have  influenced  the  poor  African  slave, 
accustomed  from  his  youth  to  superstition  and  idolatry^ 
to  rioting  and  mirth,  to  licentious  indulgence  and 
secret  abominations,  to  cast  off"  the  works  of  darkness 
— to  surrender  his  beloved  lusts — to  "  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,"  "  counting  all  things  but  loss 
that  he  might  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him?" 
WTiat,  but  the  enlightening,  softening,  converting 
Almighty  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  It  is  this 
which  has  excited  attention — aroused  the  dormant 
faculties — subdued  and  overcome  the  "bondage  of 
corruption,"  and  caused  those  hearts  which  were  once 
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f  all  good,  and  prolific  only  of  evil,  to  bring 
forth  in  riclt  abundance  the  fruits  of  holiness,  happiness, 
and  heaven.  "  Every  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
that  is  enlightened  —  every  waste  place  that  is  re- 
claimed— every  idol  that  is  renounced — every  heart 
that  is  renewed — every  ingredient  that  is  shed  into  the 
cup  of  human  enjoyment— is  a  new  and  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  power  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lordnf  Iloats"^ — is  wholly  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
"  Not  imto  U3,  O  Lord ;  not  unto  us,  hut  unto  thy 
name  be  the  glory,  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy  truth's 
sake/' 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

INCREAiSED  CLAIM  OF  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES, 

ESPECIALLY  ON  THE  SYMPATHIES  ANB  BENEVOLEVa 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 


Magoitude  of  the  Objecto— Part  SoccMi  Condition  of  Afiiei,  & 
DomiDgo,  and  other  neighboonDg  Iilandi;  Sonth  Amerieai — luatmd 
Facilities  which  these  Fields  of  Labour  afford — SjmpatfaiesmaiuiBMii 
by  the  Churches  in  Jamaica — Demand  for  these  Objects  oo  tk 
Christian  Public— SiDfulness  of  Neutrality  in  sacb  a  Caiisf  Mulirw 
— Way  in  which  this  Cause  is  to  be  especially  promoted. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  faumiD 
enterprise  that  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  in 
magnitude  with  Christian  missions.  Smiling  on  every 
design  which  contemplates  in  any  way  the  improte- 
ment  of  the  human  race,  it  is  their  distinguishing 
glory  that  their  energies  are  directed  primarily  to  the 
promotion  of  the  dearest  interests  of  men  ;  that  while 
they  do  not  overlook  the  fleeting  circumstances  of  time, 
they  have  emphatically  to  do  with  the  infinitely  more 
weighty  considerations  of  eternity.  Stretching  fer  be- 
yond the  narrower  limits  within  which  religious  boie- 
Volence  has  been  wont  to  confine  itself,  these  noble 
institutions  embrace  all  nations,  aim,  with  a  God-like 
generosity,  to  remove  every  badge  of  degradation  and 
disgrace  from  a  prostrate  and  enslaved  world,  and  to 
raise  the  vast  and  ever  multiplying  family  of  man  to 
holiness,  happiness,  and  God.     What  is  there  in  the 
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Sle  range  of  human  ambition  that  does  not  vanish 
before  the  majesty  of  such  a  design  ?  The  dazzling 
splendours  of  royalty,  the  flattering  conquests  of  the 
hero,  or  even  the  heautifiil  researches  of  the  philo- 
sopher, sink  into  utter  inagnificance  before  it,  while 
philanthropy  itself  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
5-iipremacy  of  an  enterprise  which  seizes  with  so  strong 
;i  grasp  both  upon  lie  present  interests  and  future 
destinies  of  men. 

A  purpose  so  coinpletely  in  unison  with  the  per- 
fections of  Jehovah,  and  in  such  vital  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  his  won!,  especially  with  the  Gospel  of 
hia  grace,  could  but  commend  itaelf  to  the  approval, 
and  attract  the  blessing,  of  the  skies.  Tlie  genius  of 
(,'hristian  missions  is  divine  in  its  origin,  and  has  there- 
fore enjoyed  the  fostering  care  of  its  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  The  degree  of  success,  moreover,  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  vouchsafe  to 
his  servants  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  rational  ex- 
.Milalion.     A  thougiitful  survey  of  tlie  vastncss  of  the 

Ilk,  and  of  the  prodigious  difficulties  with  which  it 
Aii3  crowded,  could  not  fail  to  moderate  the  anticipa- 
tions of  every  reflecting  breast.  MTiatevcr  might  have 
Iwen  the  dreams  of  some  sanguine  and  superficial 
minds,  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  church  must  have 
entertained  subdued  hopes,  and  sometimes  have  felt  the 
predominance  of  overshadowing  fears.  It  was  in  this 
spirit,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  some  of  tlie  more 
distinguished  labourers  in  this  mighty  design  entered 
OD  their  work.  After  a  suitable  trial  of  the  faith  and 
patience   of    His   people,   tlie   Lord   of   the    harvest 
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ajqpeared,  and  condescended  to  falen  their  efibrtB k« 
fiignal  a  maimer  as  to  awaken  mingled  astonulnMil 
and  joy.     In  a  comparatiyely   short  period,  is  Ik 
interesting  island  of  Jamaica,  one  ocMner  of  tlie  greit 
missionary  field,  200,000  souls  who  were  atting  ■ 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  were  vm^ 
converted  to  God,  and  emerged  into  the  radisnoecf 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.     Let  it  be  bomeiniiDBl 
that  this  blessed  army  have  not  merely  been  hron^ 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  outward  privil^es  of  die 
Christian  reli^on,  but  have,  in  the  judgment  of  diaii^, 
been  ^^  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  aodbe^ 
come  the  genuine  disciples  of  Him,  afl»*  whom  &e 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named.''     ^  Wk 
are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud  and  as  doves  to  iinat 
windows  ?  "     Nor  is  the  blessing  of  God  confined  to 
one  scene  of  missionary  exertion ;  it  attends  his  ser- 
vants wherever  they  go.     In  other  parts  of  the  westeni 
archipelago  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  is  abundantly 
springing  up ;  the  icy  regions  of  the  north  are  glad- 
dened by  the  genial  influence  of  "  the  truth ; "  die 
islands  of  the  southern  sea  have  received  His  law: 
the  mighty  superstitions  of  India  are  tottering  before 
the  presence  of  the  cross,  while  in  Burmah,  and  even 
in  China,  with  its  teeming  millions,    the  death-like 
silence  which  has  reigned  for  ages  is  disturbed  by  the 
footsteps  of  Him  who,  as  he  advances,   creates  all 
things  new ;  the  enemy  has  already  been  driven  from 
some  of  those  strong-holds  which  once  were  deemed 
impregnable,  and  many  a  field  of  arduous  conflict  is 
now  strewed  with  the  weapons  of  opposition  and  the 
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.emUems  of  success.  Had  the  attempts  of  faithful  men 
to  invade  the  territory  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
«]id  to  spoil  him  of  his  prey,  been  apparently  useless, 
H  would  be,  neyertheless,  an  indication  of  cowardice, 
and  dereliction  of  duty,  to  retire  from  the  conflict ; 
but  with  what  cheerful  energy  and  quenchless  devotion 
does  it  become  the  Christian  church  to  address  itself 
to  a  work  which  God  has  condescended  so  signally  to 
own  and  bless! 

Encouraging  as  are  the  positive  results  which  have 
already  followed  from  Christian  missions,  little  com- 
paratively has  been  effected.  It  becomes  us  to  bear 
steadily  in  mind  that  the  sublime  work  is  only  begun  ; 
that  but  partial  inroads  have  been  made  on  any  part 
of  the  enemy's  dominions,  while  there  remains  a  vast 
amoimt  of  territory  hitherto  unvisited  and  undisturbed. 
Surely,  notwithstanding  every  indication  of  success,  it 
must  be  felt  that  we  have  but  just  entered  on  the  field, 
while  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  fellow-men  remain 
involved  in  superstition,  misery,  and  guilt,  thousands 
of  whom  are  daily  passing  the  boundaries  of  time,  with 
no  eye  to  pity  and  no  hand  to  save. 

Tlie  map  of  the  world  spread  out  beneath  the  eye  of 
the  Christian  philanthropist  presents  an  appalling  region 
of  moral  desolation.  What  unrelenting  tyranny  of  error  I 
What  horrid  and  disgusting  scenes  of  imposture  I 
Every  devout  heart  must  thrill  with  agonizing  emo- 
tions, and  every  enlightened  imagination  recoil,  over- 
shadowed with  gloom,  from  a  scene  throughout  which 
death  reigns  with  such  unlimited  sway.     China  is  en- 
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thralled  and  bowed  down  by  a  grovelling  and  deliaaBg 
superstition.  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Asiatic  TuAtj 
groan  beneath  the  dominion  of  the  false  prophet  Tie 
teeming  myriads  of  Hindoetan  are  still  wedded  to 
loathsome  idols.  Africa  lies  inTolved  in  a  darkixis 
as  profound  as  that  which  veiled  £gypt  during  tbf 
prolonged  and  fearful  night,  when  no  man  knev  Ub 
brother.  ^^  Instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  her  hafaiti- 
tions ;"  her  dismal  altars  are  at  this  moment  streish 
ing  with  human  blood,  and  groaning  beneaA  tk 
weight  of  murdered  victims,  while  her  strengdi  ii 
consumed  by  intestine  wars  and  merciless  oppreseiflL 
^^  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  oh  Zion  V 

Throughout  these  mighty  portions  of  the  gk)be, 
this  darkness  and  wretchedness  prevail,  relieved  oidy 
by  a  few  scattered  rays  which  have  been  kindkd 
by  missionary  zeal.  Nor  in  crossing  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  waters  to  the  islands  of  the  west  do  we  meet 
with  any  material  improvement  in  the  scene.  Here 
and  there,  it  is  true,  the  gloom  is  irradiated  by  the 
light  of  Christian  truth,  but  it  is  only  as  the  morning- 
star  to  the  benighted  traveller,  when  he  first  beholds 
it  emerging  from  the  thick  shades  that  surround  it,  or 
but  as  the  faint  glimmering  of  the  glow-worm  under 
the  black  canopy  of  night ;  whilst  throughout  the  caa- 
federated  states  of  the  Mexican  Union — throughout, 
indeed,  the  whole  extent  of  South  America,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  north  of  the  new  hemi- 
sphere, successive  generations  of  rational  beings  ve 
perishing  for  lack  of  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life. 


^  They  read  no  pramue  that  inipire»  belief, 
,  Thejr  Kek  no  Giul  tlial  pitic*  Iheir  aomplaint^ 
r  Tbey  Bpd  no  balm  (hal  give*  ihe  heart  reVitt, 
I   Tb«3r  know  no  fountain  when  tfae  tpirit  lUali. 
\   Oh  :  vauld  I  piclnre  oul  Ihe  full  eKect 
or  that  KHil -withering  power,  Idolatry, 

;e  which  whmo  dared  lo  read, 

in  drape  ihould  bleed.'' 

1  cannot  this  wretchedness  be  expelled,  and  this 
howling  wildcmeHa  be  revived  and  beautified  ? 
e  there  no  meanfl  by  which  St.  Domingo  and  other 
ifllsods  of  the  western  world,  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkne.ss,  can  be  aroused  from  their 
lethargy  of  sin  ?  Are  there  no  means  by  which  they, 
with  the  out-stretched  continent  of  South  Amenca, 
can  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  brought  into 
fellowship  with  the  Father  of  their  spirits  ?  Are  there 
no  means  of  healing  the  distracted  heart  of  Africa ;  of 
restoring  her  to  liberty  and  light,  to  holiness  and  hap- 
piness ? — Yes  I  By  the  "  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
Gild"  we  can  regenerate  the  world. 

The  honour  of  Christ,  which  has  been  so  essentially 
iiioted  by  the  aggressive  efforts  of  his  servants,  is 
.  ;j;illy  identified  with  the  increase  of  his  subjects.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  t«  conceive  of  a  heavier  calamity 
than  the  amiihilation  of  Christian  missions.  By  such 
a  catastrophe  the  dawning  hopes  of  an  expiring  world 
would  vanish,  the  strength  of  the  cbiurh  of  God  would 
decay,  and  the  glory  of  the  great  Redeemer  would  suf- 
fer an  eclipse.  Unbelievers,  emboldened  in  their  re- 
bellion.would  reiterate  the  cry,  "  Where  is  the  promise 
of  bis  coming  ?  "  and  the  god  of  this  world  would  re- 
ascend  his  tottering  throne.     The  same  disastrous  re- 
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suits  would  flow  in  their  measure  from  any  relaxi&i 
of  efibrt.  Hie  cause  admits  of  no  inglorieos  repeat 
The  armies  of  the  ^^  Lord  of  Hosts"  are  committed  to 
a  grand  struggle  with  prindpalities  and  poweis,  wA 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  with  the  rokn  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world ;  nor  can  they  halt  nidml 
involving  themselves  in  everlasting  disgrace. 

The  question,  as  to  the  reasonableness  and  pfobiUe 
results  of  the  bold  attack,  which  arose  before  thej  cb- 
tered  on  the  conflict,  has  been  set  at  rest  It  is  » 
longer  dubious  whether  the  warfare  shaU  oommedl 
itself  to  the  divine  approbation,  and  shall  be  carried  <ii 
under  the  shield  of  omnipotent  protection.  The  kio^ 
dom  has  already  been  partially  ^ven  to  the  saints  of  tk 
Most  High.  ^^  He  that  is  feeble  has  become  as  David; 
and  the  house  of  David,  as  God  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  before  them."  The  great  Captain  of  salvatioo 
has  tasted  the  earnest  of  his  triumphs,  and  waits  wiA 
divine  solicitude  for  their  completion.  A  fearful  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  his  disciples,  and  magnificent 
achievements  wait  upon  their  fortitude  and  zeaL  Tie 
example  of  their  devoted  ancestors  is  before  them. 
His  angels,  whom  he  ^'maketh  as  spirits,  and  his  minis- 
ters as  flames  of  fire,"  anxiously  attend  them ;  and 
nothing  remains  but  that  they  push  their  conquests  oo 
every  side,  put  to  rout  the  armies  of  the  alien,  and, 
animated  with  love  to  Christ  and  care  for  the  souls  of 
men,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  every  land  lifi  up 
their  banners. 

In  this  glorious  enterprise  there  is  everything  to 
encourage  our  hope  and  to  stimulate  our  zeal,    b- 
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EaciliticB  present  themselves  on  evory  hand, 
and  new  spheres  of  iahour  are  opening  hcfore  the  mes- 
Bcngers  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  Aware  of  their 
cb^adation,  and  percei\'ing  the  influence  of  Chria- 
tiiuiity  as  taught  by  the  missinnaries  in  Jamaica  and 
Otber  British  Islands  around  them,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hayti  have  invited  the  servants  of  Christ  to  their 
ahorcs,  promising  the  utmost  protection  to  their  persons 
and  all  possible  facilities  for  their  work.  They  are 
beginning  to  look  upon  misidionary  stations  and  schools 
aa  necessary  to  enable  their  beautiful  island  to  occupy 
its  proper  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
messengers  of  religion  would  meet  with  more  respect 
and  countenance  from  the  authorities  resident  there 
than  from  those  in  moat  other  parts  of  the  world. 
T  >oeply  interested  in  the  struggles  of  the  philanthropista 
of  England  for  the  freedom  of  their  brethren,  they 
would  vie  witli  each  other  in  expressions  of  kindness 
towards  any  missionaries  who  might  visit  tJieir  shores, 
tancv  they  are  well  aware  that  the  invaluable  boon  of 
Kberty,  so  lat«ly  conferred  on  thousands  of  their 
coktured  brethren,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
exertions.  Even  here  tlie  ground  has  already  been 
broken.*     (The  Wesleyan  Society  has  long  had  some 

■  II  ia  but  due  on  the  part  of  the  wriler  to  state  Ibftt  during  a  viait  M 
'  i;  If  Haftien,  aiid  it>  iKtglibDurhood,  iii  Jsiiuuy,  IS42,  iiatliiiiK  could 
•■•■•I  the  kiniliien  wilb  which  lie  ■■■  treated  bj  the  highnt  aulhuritiea 
_:iii  mod  reipenlable  tnerdiaiili  of  thai  •oon  alW  devoted  cily,  la  wbein 
he  will  inttoduced.  On  authority  or  thoH  iadiTiiliula.  chielljr,  with 
■  bom  lie  had  coniiderable  intercourse,  he  hog  made  the  abore  Mate- 
meiit*.  Ai  nDOtber  mull  of  the  suthoi't  inquiriea,  he  fuuiiil  thai  a  Bitp- 
tial  chnieh  already  eiiMed  at  Port-aa-Prince,  and  in  uuwel  to  ■  cotn- 
■DUDicaliofi  Iiujuiriiig  into  their  eonditioD  and  ciTcamilancta,  be  nceived 
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invaluable  agents  in  Hayti,  men  whose  qiiaEfii»> 
tions  for  the  trying  post  they  have  had  to  oocapjhm 
never  been  surpassed.) 

Among  other  favourable  occurrences  the  portirf 
Jamaica  have  been  recently  thrown  open  to  Vbf- 
tian  commerce — an  act  of  justice  diat  has  bugkA 
with  grateful  sentiments  some  of  the  most  iufluttM 
citizens  of  the  republic  ^^  England  has  givea  anotkr 
proof  of  her  generous  sympathy  with  Hayti,  vlndi  s 
to  us  a  matter  of  sincere  rejoicing.  It  will  tend  tt 
extend  our  commerce,  consolidate  our  proqiefitT, 
refine  our  manners,  establish  oiur  political  educatioB, 

the  following    ^tter   iVom  toxne    of  iti  memben  on  bdialf  if  ^ 

whole : — 

«  /VlHW-PKiMx,  Jfmf  \iy  ISA 

<<  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, 

'*  Your  truly  interestiDgand  friendly  letter  came  Mfe  to  hand,  wti^ 
afforded  us  satisfaction  to  learn  that  our  brethren  from  a&r  had  asik 
sympathy  with  us  as  to  offer  us  assistance  ailer  knowing  oarsitaiti0> 
We  are  without  a  pastor,  and  have  been  ao  for  some  time.  .  •  .  • 
At  present  there  is  not  more  than  a  doien  of  us  that  meet  togetfaa,  ■d' 
that  not  regularly,  for  at  present  we  have  no  house  in  particular  to  hoU 
our  meetings  in.  About  five  years  ago  we  had  a  missionary  from  ifat 
United  States,  at  which  time  we  were  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  botke 
was  called  home.  After  this  we  sent  a  piooa,  worthy  man  froan  om 
own  body  to  the  United  States,  and  the  board  of  foreign  missions  «• 
daiiied  him.  He  returned  and  commenced  his  miuistry,  and  was  Tcsy 
prosperous,  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  him  also  to  himself  u>d  we 
are  now  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  We  submit  these  lew  lines  fe 
your  consideration, — i*.  e.,  to  the  wisdom  of  your  body, — and  beg  too  to 
dictate  and  give  us  such  friendly  adrice  as  might  be  adrantageoot. 
What  few  there  are  of  us  are  rery  poor.  If  in  your  wisdom  you  srod  s 
person  to  instruct  us  you  will  not  be  deceived  respecting  oar  sitnatisa. 
We  add  nothing  more,  but  remain  your  brethren  in  the  Lord, 

(Signed)  Isaac  Hill, 

William  Petei, 

SaMDEL  JACKS05.'* 
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bring  us  the  greater  blessings  of  Christianity ;  and 
lastly,  to  honour  and  happiness."  * 

Whilst  Providence  is  yet  more  fully  preparing  the 
way  before  us  in  the  islands  of  the  West,  vast  con- 
tinents  are  beckoning  us  to  their  coasts.  Already 
*'  Ethiopia  stretches  out  her  hands  unto  God."  In 
many  of  her  towns  and  villages,  and  islands,  the  sun 
of  Christianity  has  risen,  while  the  spectral  train  of 
idolatry  and  superstition  are  vanishing  before  its  rays. 
Useful  knowledge,  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  follow  in  the  train  of  the  missionary 
wherever  he  goes ;  and  as  he  advances,  ^*  the  wilder- 
ness rejoices,  and  the  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose." 

The  honoured  agents  of  the  London,  the  Wesleyan, 
the  Church,  and  the  American  missionary  societies 
Jbave  already  reaped  a  rich  and  glorious  harvest ;  and 
the  Baptist  denonunation  has  at  length  heard  the  cry 
of  her  perishing  millions,  and  has  gone  up  **  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 

Under  its  auspices  an  army  of  Africa's  own  chil- 
dren, the  first  fruits  of  missionary  zeal  in  Jamaica, 
will,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of 
their  father-land,  and  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross 
on  its  hoary  mountains,  and  sow  the  seed  of  the  Gos- 
pel along  its  sterile  valleys.  The  galling  chain  of 
slavery  was  no  sooner  smitten  from  the  exiled  negroes 
in  the  west,  than  their  hearts  yearned  over  their  neg- 
lected brethren  at  home ;  and  multitudes  of  them,  in 
the  spirit  of  true  devotion,  are  ready,  like  the  Is- 

*  Bxtract  from  a  speech  delivered  at  a  boDquet  at  Jeremie,  published 
in  the  Port-au-Prince'  Manifeste/  November,  1843. 
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raelites,  to  return  from  the  land  of  their  eafitinbr, 
taking  the  ark  of  God  with  them.*  Afiica  now  begai 
to  absorb  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  <3TiIiied  waM, 
The  Anti-slavery  Societies  of  England  and  Amedeit 
the  African  Civilization  Society,  the  African  InitMe 
of  France,  are  all  intent  on  her  elevaticnL  S^  viA 
the  whole  Christian  church.  Everything  seems  toflf 
that  the  time  to  &vour  Africa  is  come  ;  that  the  dtj 
of  her  redemption  draweth  nigh.  I%e  ^  stands  readj  to- 
morrow  to  receive  a  hundred  thoasaod  missionaries'^ 

Here  and  there  on  the  South  American  cootiaai 
also  the  light  of  divine  truth  has  been  kindkd. 
AVherever  we  turn,  the  piercing  cry  is  heard,  "  the 
harvest  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few.^  Loms 
of  social  order,  fiiends  of  educati<Hi  and  the  rights  rf 
man,  Christians  of  every  name,  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  awake,  and  further  the  transfer  of  mi?- 
sionaries  to  these  benighted  lands,  but  especially  to 
injured  Africa.  No  longer  suffer  her  to  weep  for  her 
children.  Soon  let  it  be  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping  and  thine  eyes  from 
tears  ;  for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  they  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy. 
And  there  is  hope  in  their  end,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
their  children  shall  come  again  into  their  own  border.^ 

The  obligations  of  true  Christians  to  ^fiiise  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  through  the  nations  of  the  earth,  rise 

*  The  Rer.  John  Clarke,  of  the  Baptist  Minionarj  SociH j,  to  wtiom 
and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Prince,  a  wide  and  eflectiial  door  hai  bfs 
opened  in  Westmi  Africa,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Jamaica,  with  tbe 
design  of  conveying  a  considerable  number  of  pious  and  devoted  bbck 
and  coloured  men  as  misiiouaries  to  that  continent. 
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k  peculiar  propriety  out  of  the  system  of  truth  they 

The  direct   commissiun  of  the   great   Re- 

•,  aa  well  as  the  more  general  precepts  of  His 

;  fall  with  all  the  weight  of  divine  authority  on 

;  and  the  heart,  and  bind  his  disdples 

^the  force  of  law  to  disseminate  the  seed  of  "  the 

But  in  addition  to  these,   and   in   vital 

lathy  K'ith  them,  there  is  the  legitimate  influence 

!  doctrines  they  receive — ^a  gentle  constraining 

,  uughtier  than  law,  which  no  devout  heart  can 

There  b  not  a  truth  connected  with  the  great 

IgelicaJ  scheme,  and  received  "  in  the  love  of  it " 

I  an  *'  humble  and  contrite  heart,"  which  does  not 

^  in  its  measure  the  springs  of  henevolence  and 

which  does  not  bring  into  the   breast   which 

Kves  it  the  element  of  a  new  and  a  better  life, 

K  awaken,    by    its    silent  ministrations,  the  holier 

mpathies  and  mms.     But  when  the  whole  range  of 

trutJis  which   compose  the   "  glorious  Gospel  of  the 

blessed  God  "  exert  their  combined  influence  on  the 

mind,  they  "  create  alt  things  new."     Beneath  their 

genial  effects  the  thoughts  take  an  ampler  range,  the 

aflectious  kindle  with  a   purer  and  a  diviner  flame. 

and  motives   are  supplied   by   considerations  of  the 

mightiest  and  tenderest  import.    The  whole  man  is 

ii-^cd,    his   moral    attitude    is   changed,    his   mind 

.ti.s  in  unison  with  the  divine  intelligence  itself,  and 

111-   heart,   like   that  of  hia  great   Master,   breathes 

it.s  solicitudes  towards  a  dying  world.    The  missionary 

spirit  ia  not  a  transient  fire,  kindled  amidst  heated 

T  an  eccentric  light  escaped  from  the  realms 
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of  a  bewildered  imagination,  bat  the  quiet  and  n6ai 
growth  of  enlightened  Christianity  ;  the  fiur  and  it* 
evitable  result  of  the  cordial  belief  of  the  doctriasrf 
the  cross  of  Christ ;  llie  beautiful  offifHring  of  a  poiv 
seated  amidst  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  silently  'mfi' 
ling  them  to  a  large  and  comprehensiire  monli^,  wi 
spreading  through  them  a  glow  of  phikuBtfaraiij  Aiit 
pants  to  relieve  the  strongest  exigencies  of  men.  ^I 
am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  BarbaiM 
both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise.  For  I  could  vfll 
that  myself  were  accursed  trom  Christ  for  my  bretfarei^ 
my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 

Whether  the  devout  believer  in  revealed  refigioi 
contemplate  its  more  awful  disclosures,  or  his  thon^ 
turn  to  its  brighter  discoveries,  he  derives  inducemoits 
on  every  hand  for  unabating  eflbrts  to  extend  its  bless- 
ings through  the  world.  It  is  impossible  for  Imn  to 
survey  the  nations  wrapt  in  ignorance,  bomid  in  the 
fetters  of  degrading  superstitions,  and  "  led  cBpUte 
by  the  devil  at  his  will,"  without  being  moved  witfc 
compassion  towards  them.  Belie^^g  them  to  be  under 
the  curse,  and  exposed  to  the  anger  of  God,  lookiiig 
on  them  as  they  advance  in  gloomy  succession,  firom 
generation  to  generation,  to  the  grave,  without  know- 
ledge, without  holiness,  without  hope,  *'  his  boweb 
yearn  over  them  in  the  Lord."  If,  turning  from  these 
sombre  reflections  on  the  more  dreadful  features  of 
their  present  position,  and  fiitiu^  prospects,  be  advert 
to  more  inspiring  themes,  his  sense  of  obligation  to- 
wards them  acquires  yet  greater  strength.  The  bene- 
ficence of  the  great  Jehovah,  his  unbounded  grace  in 
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fa  gift  of  his  Son,  the  condescending  and  mysterious 
advent  of  Uie  Saviour,  his  awfiil  agony  and  viftorious 
deatli,  tlie  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  and  the  triumph  of 
Im  power,  strangely  deepen  the  impression.  An  ex- 
perimental sense  of  the  incomparuhlc  preciousness  of 
eraogelieal  truth,  an  unpresuming  hope  of  interest  in 
its  bleasin^  mingled  with  holy  gratitude  and  aatonish- 
ment  that  he  should  possess  such  treasures,  enjoy  such 
privileges  and  he  animated  by  such  hopes,  give 
energy  to  his  impulses  and  intenaeness  to  his  desires. 
**  Have  respect,"  he  cries,  "  to  thy  covenant,  for  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  liabitalions  of 
cruelty,"  A  right  state  of  mind  with  relation  to  the 
claims  of  heathen  lands,  like  every  other  nrtuc,  brings 
a  corresponding  reward.  From  the  rise  of  the  spirit 
of  missions  is  to  be  dated  the  commencement  of  an  im- 
proved condition  in  the  churches  at  home.  It  awakened 
the  slumbering  genius  of  enterprise  ia  Zion  ;  it  cast 
tlie  thoughts  and  feelings  of  j)iouB  persons  into  a  new 
and  finer  mould,  gave  amplitude  to  their  ideas,  and 
materially  aided  in  relaxing  the  rigidity  and  exclu- 
siveness  of  their  theologj'.  It  drew  believers  into 
closer  union,  and  fed  the  hallowed  fires  of  devotion, 
which  are  ever  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  church. 
The  energy  which  has  gone  forth  from  the  community 
of  the  faithful,  to  tlie  help  of  those  who  were  ready  to 
perish,  so  far  from  being  followed  by  exhaustion,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  renewed  strcngtli.  As  when 
gome  stately  oak,  rising  in  majesty  above  all  around 
it,  spreads  its  ample  branches  freely  beneath  the  hea- 
^Hy^  and,  as  it  expands,  strikes  its  vast  roots  more 
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deeply  into  the  firiendly  soil,  so  the  vigour  of  the  dnaA 
has  increased  since  she  soo^t  a  wider  range  father 
powers.  No  private  Christian,  nor  any  sodety  of  godij 
men,  can  cherish  the  lu^er  virtues  which  are  incfaiM 
in  enlightened  nussionary  seal,  witfaont  rwilizing  &e 
iulfilment  of  the  promise  that  ^  he  who  waters  odien 
shall  he  watered  also  himself." 

Nor  need  the  Christian  patriot  be  indiflkrent  to  Ae 
great  advantages  of  a  more  general  kind,  both  dril 
and  moral,  which  accme  from  the  widening  march  of 
Christian  missions.  The  honour  of  his  country  is 
augmented,  its  progressive  posperity  in  some  d^ree 
guaranteed,  and  the  presence  of  the  Grod  of  natiooB 
vouchsafed.  As  it  is  with  individuals,  so  widi  cob- 
munities,  when  their  ways  ^'  please  the  Lord  he  makedi 
their  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  them." 

But  that  which  invests  this  glorious  cause  with  its 
highest  interest,  in  the  estimation  of  devout  men,  b  its 
inseparable  connexion  with  the  honour  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Since  the  attention  of  the  church  has  been 
directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  nations  of  the  worid 
a  revenue  of  glory  has  redounded  to  him  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  his  reign.  The  sublimity  of 
the  conception,  entertained  by  his  obscure  and  unpre- 
tending disciples,  does  honour  to  a  system  which  re- 
pudiates in  its  extension  all  ciril  authority,  and  mere 
secular  aid ;  which,  unlike  every  system  of  imposture, 
whether  political  or  religious,  that  has  been  ambitious 
of  dominion,  casts  aside  the  warrior's  sword,  and  die 
oppressor's  rod,  and  boasts  of  no  armour  but  that  of 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  truth.     That  this  mighty 
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ight  should  draw  all  its  nourishment,  and  acquire 
8  fitness  from  the  doctnnca  which  ho  taught,  and 
n  the  promises  which  he  made:  that  all  the  theories  ' 
i  reason,  or  of  a  boasted  plulosophy,  should  he 
t  to  the  vast  undcrtjiking,  and  altogether  un- 
l  to  sjinpathiite  with  it :  that  no  other  set  of 
■  tmths  except  those  he  disclosed  should  inspire  the 
generous  moral,  or  possess  the  requisite  might,  must 
-urely  redound  to  his  praise  I  That  with  those  who 
:ilertaiu  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  his  person,  and 
lit-  largest  ideas  of  the  scope  of  his  mission,  should 
originate  the  grandest  moral  scheme  that  has  ever 
filled  the  minds  of  men :  that  io  proportion  as  there  is 
a  descent  from  this  elevated  estimate,  the  stirring  im- 
pulse, and  the  comprehensive  intention  involved  in  the 
iilea  of  missions  ia  weakened  and  surrendered,  cannot 
liut  be  to  his  glory  !  That  incidental  benefits,  better 
ilian  any  direct  ones  conferred  through  other  mediums,  I 
.should  attend  those  regions  of  the  earth  to  which  his 
religion  is  carried  and  taught  in  simplicity  and  truth : 
ihat  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  an  extending  range  of  moral 
vision,  the  decay  of  degrading  custonw  and  of  bewilder- 
ing superstitions,  freedom,  the  birthright  of  man,  with 
social  and  domestic  improvement  and  peace,  should 
bless  the  nations  among  whom  his  name  is  proclaimed, 
augments  his  extending  fame  !  Tliat,  as  his  servants 
have  advanced  upon  the  territories  of  the  Prince  of  I 
Darkness,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe,  ignorance 
and  vice  and  malice  and  rage  have  fled  before  them, 
and  tlie  graces  of  the  Spirit  have  sprung  up  in  their 
path ;  that  tens  of  thousands,  as  he  has  been  lifted 
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up  before  them,  have  cried,  ^'  other  Lords  hate  Id 
dominion  over  us,  but  by  thee  only  will  we  make  no- 
tion of  Ihy  name : ''  that  evidence  of  the  troth  of  \m 
religion,  and  the  spiritual  glory  of  his  Iringrlnm^  ahodl 
accumulate  in  such  masses  along  the  line  of  Chiistia 
missions :  that  unbelief  grows  pale,  and  conviete 
be^ns  to  light  up  the  universal  mind  :  that  death  tai 
the  invisible  world  should  have  recorded  in  all  bat 
iimumerable  instances  on  their  mysterious  page,  tram 
among  all  dimes,  the  splendid  triumphs  of  his  croM 
adds  imperishable  lustre  to  his  crown  I     ^^  When  tim 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  he  shall  see  Ui 
seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand." 

In  concert  with  the  more  disinterested  motives  wfakh 
should  impel  professing  Christians  forward  in  this  great 
cause,  they  may  well  be  influenced  by  the  recoUectioD 
of  the  most  limited  season  within  which  it  is  allowed 
them  to  labour,  and  the  speedy  approach  of  the  final 
audit,  as  well  as  the  instituted  connexion  between  their 
present  devotedness  and  their  future  reward,  "  He 
that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life 
everlasting."  A\Tio  is  not  ambitious  of  the  plaudit  of 
the  descending  judge?  Wlio  would  not  aspire  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  eternal  world  ?  "  They  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever." 

The  means  by  which  the  desire  of  the  church  is  to 
be  accomplished  have  been  instituted  by  the  Sarionr 
himself;  nor  will  he  permit  his  people  to  neglect  them 


I  impunity,  or  to  substitute  others  iji  their  stead. 
Simple  as  tliey  are,  they  are  eminently  suited  to  the 
attiiinment  of  their  end,  and  are  incapable  of  improve- 
ntent  hy  tlie  complicated  contrivances  of  men.  They 
are  &&  ancient  as  that  system  of  trutli  tliey  are  ap- 
pointed to  serve,  and  will  admit  of  no  extraneouB 
adjuncts  or  novel  devices.  The  progress  of  religion 
in  the  world,  like  the  growth  of  piety  in  the  heart,  can 
be  served  only  by  spiritual  me^ns,  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  laws  of  that  "  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world."  The  injunctions  of  legislators,  and  tlie  man- 
dates of  thrones,  may  do  much  to  retard,  hut  can 
effect  little  to  advance,  its  triumphs.  The  sublilties  of 
human  (lolicy  have  in  thera  notliing  in  common  with 
Uie  "  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above,  which  \b  at 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits."  The  utter  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  the  feebleness  of  its  resources,  are  never 
more  conspicuous  than  when,  passing  beyond  their 
province,  the  potentates  of  the  earth  attempt  to  direct 
and  rcgulat*  the  higher  interests  of  mankind.  Tliey 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  unite  with  tlic  obscurest 
citizen  in  subjecting  themselves  to  the  divine  autliority 
of  ilim  who  is  no  respecter  of  peRons.  Nor  can  any 
benefit  accrue  to  this  great  cause  from  rash  innova- 
tions, or  the  plamible  expedients  of  its  sincere  but 
too  sanguine  friends.  It  is  vain  t«  carry  the  calcula- 
tions of  commerce  and  the  maxims  of  the  world  into 
the  Church  of  God.  The  effect  tlicy  produce,  how- 
ever apparently  good,  is  transient  and  deceptive ; 
tmay  agitate  the  surface,  but  they  weaken  the 
x3 
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centre ;  may  induce  a  deluave  flush  of  yigov  and 
health,  like  the  influence  of  powerfol  atiinnlaiits  od  tk 
human  frame,  but  lliey  induce  languor  at  the  heart 

In  the  ordination  of  the  means  by  which  to  cany 
forward  the  interests  of  truth  in  the  eartfa»  as  m  die 
development  of  truth  itself^  *^  Jehovah  has  abomided 
towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudenoe.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  attach  too  much  importance  m 
the  order  of  means,  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Goepd 
in  its  primitive  simplicity  and  apostolic  g^ory  free 
frtmi  all  the  admixtures  of  a  refined  philoeo|^  and 
useless  traditions.  The  proclamation  of  the  love  of 
God  in  the  unspeakable  gift  of  his  beloved  Son,  die 
free  invitations  of  his  grace  and  his  claims  to  the 
obedience  of  faith,  have  been  instrumental  in  the  faandi 
of  Christian  missionaries,  of  all  denominations,  in 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  heathen  to  his  authorit}' ; 
and  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  same  prescribed 
course  will  secure  for  them  his  Increased  approbatioD 
and  sanction.  Let  but  this  divine  mission  continue  to 
be  ardently  discharged  by  men  of  God,  full  of  fidth 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  nothing  can  withstand  it; 
all  opposition  will  Mi  before  it,  as  Dagon  before  tbe 
Ark.  This  is  the  grand  secret  by  which  the  world  is 
to  be  reclaimed,  and  the  vast  empire  of  darkness  to  be 
overthrown. 

Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  view  the  necessity  of 
an  entire  dependence  on  the  agency  of  the  Sjnrit  of 
God,  an  habitual  reference  to  those  promised  influeooes 
without  which  Paul  may  plant  and  ApoUos  water 
in  vain.    In  conjunction  with  these  stands  the  wonder- 
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fill  ordinance  of  prayer,  the  appointed  medium  of  direct 
intercourse  witb  heaven,  that  holy  exerdse  on  which  it 
has  pleased  the  blessed  God  to  suspend  his  communi- 
cations to  men.  Let  but  the  devout  supplications  of 
tfae  imited  church  ascend  as  incense  to  the  great 
Father  of  Sjuiits  through  the  intercession  of  his  Son, 
and  there  need  be  do  limits  to  the  expectations  of  his 
servants.  "  Prove  Me  herewith,  suth  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  Heaven, 
and  pour  you  ont  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enon^  to  receive  it.""  Not  a  petition  should  be  con- 
cluded in  the  closet,  at  the  domestic  altar,  at  the 
social  meeting,  or  in  the  public  worship  of  Jehovah, 
without  die  supplication  "  Thy  kingdom  come." 

It  is  sn  admirable  law  in  the  constitution  of  things 
that  the  lesser  virtues  wait  up(m  the  greater.  Con- 
sequent on  the  cultivation  of  these  momentous  means 
is  the  inferior,  but  not  less  requisite,  practice  of  en- 
larged benevolence.  The  devotion  of  the  heart  to 
any  cause  carries  in  it  a  dispoution  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  advance  it  To  pretend  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  yet  to  be  back- 
ward to  give  money  to  promote  it,  is  to  insult  reason, 
u)d  therefore  to  disgrace  religion.  The  professor,  who 
descants  with  a^ted  fervour  on  tiie  importance  of 
missionary  enterprise,  but  who  is  prolific  with  excuses 
when  called  on  to  sujqport  it,  may  find  palliatives  in 
the  selfish  maxims  of  a  fi^^d  economy,  but  he  does 
violence  to  moral  order,  and  will  not  escape  the  rebuke 
of  bis  Judge.  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance, 
and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase,  is  equally 

•  Haluluui.  10. 
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the  command  of  God  as  to  preadi  the  Gospd  to  efoj 
creature,  or  to  pray  earnestly  for  its  suocesB.    Tb 
imite  them  is  reasonable,  natural,  and  reli^ous ;  M 
to  pretend  to  the  one  while  neglecting  the  odier  s 
hypocrisy — a  solemn  mockery — a   contr&dictioa  m 
language  and  conduct.    No  Christian  is  at  libertjto 
consider  himself  an  independent  proprietor  of  his  watt 
any  more  than  of  his  talents  or  of  his  time.    Hei 
responsible,  by  the  very  law  of  his  profession,  for  iti 
proper  appropriation,  while  he  is  bound   by  ties  d 
holiest  gratitude  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  fan 
who  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.     Disconntena- 
cing  the  extravagant  doctrines  of  those  who  advocate 
the  surrender  of  all  the  possessions,  and  the  abandoi- 
ment  of  the  comforts,  of  life,  who  would  have  men  poor 
the  fortunes  with  which  Providence  may  have  endowed 
them  indiscriminately  into  the  exchequer  of  the  church, 
as  subversive  of  propriety  and  as  derogatory  to  true 
religion,  it  becomes  needful  to  guard  on  the  other  hand 
against  a  spirit  of  parsimony  and  worldly  policy — tD 
hold  up  to  marked  disapprobation  those   sophisticil 
subterfuges  beneath  which  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  too  frequently  conceal  that  covetousness  which 
is  idolatry.     Let  the  love  of  God  be  shed  abroad  in 
their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  them — ^let 
but  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  the  grace  of  supplicatioD 
rest  upon  them,  and  generous  sentiments  will  fiU  their 
breasts,   while  sound   discretion   will    regulate   their 
hands.     There  is  but  little  danger  of  the  liberalit)'  of 
men  who  are  imder  the  direction  of  right  principles 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  Christian  prudence  ;  or,  if 
such  cases  should  occasionally  occur.  He  who  searcheth 
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the  hearts  will  rather  approve  the  errors  of  benevolence 
than  the  indifference  tlmt  never  stirs,  tlie  caution  which 
always  hesitates,  or  the  supineness  that  ever  sleeps. 
Hitherto  the  Christian  church  in  its  collective  capacity 
has  cheerfully  responded  to  the  appeals  of  humanity 
and  piety,  and  its  generosity  has  home  a  gratifying 
proportion  to  its  ever-increasing  claims.  Ii  b  to  the 
honour  of  the  churches  of  Christ  m  Great  Britain  that 
such  vast  amounts  have  hcen  annually  collected  in  be- 
half of  foreign  missions.  Still,  if  the  work  is  to  be 
conducted  on  a  scale  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
territory  to  be  reclaimed,  the  standard  of  liberality 
must  be  raised,  and  increased  contributions  poured 
in.  A  consciousness  of  individual  responsibility  must 
fall  upon  the  members  of  the  churches ;  no  one  must 
claim  exemption,  but  each  must  present  his  offering — 
the  accumulating  capitalist,  with  the  toiling  mechanic ; 
the  aeveral  branches  els  well  as  the  venerated  heads 
iif  households ;  the  Indigent  as  well  as  the  aiBuent. 
As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  effected  by  a  combi- 
nation of  effort,  it  is  only  rcijuisite  to  turr  to  the 
Baptist  and  other  churchcH  in  Jamaica.  The  people 
composing  them  are  generally  poor,  and  eacb  gives 
but  little,  but,  each  contributing  something,  and  doing 
so  continually,  far  more  is  raised  for  benevolent  objects, 
in  proportion  to  their  strength,  than  by  Cliristian  com-  ' 
mnnities,  however  distinguished,  in  any  other  part  of  I 
tlie  world. 

As  the  divine  llcdeemer  advances  in  liis  gloi 
career,  to  take  the  hoathoa  as  his  inheritance,  in  answer  ] 
to  the  ascending  prayers  of  his  church,  the  motive  for  ] 
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extended  liberality  is  strengthened,  and  the  munifioentt 
of  his  people  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  rise  with  lk 
number  and  urgency  of  his  claiinB. 

As  a  spirit  of  enli^tased  coiiuid8efati<ni  £ar  dK 
heathen  shall  mingle  itself  yet  more  deeply  with  dK 
piety  of  British  Christians,  instances  of  personal  defi- 
cation  to  the  work  of  misaons  will  increase.  No  le- 
flecting  person  can  fiul  to  trace  the  finger  of  God  ib 
the  noiseless  manner  in  winch  the  great  woi4l  hie 
hitherto  been  carried  on.  Instead  of  men  tearing  their 
native  shores  in  large  bodies,  and  so  attracting  the 
attention  of  society  and  on  alighting  in  distant  hmds 
awakening  the  suspicion  of  strangers,  the  messeogos 
of  mercy  have  gone  forth  singly  and  at  inter?ala, 
almost  unperceived,  while  by  their  seeming  weakness 
they  have  excited  the  pity  and  contempt  rather  than 
roused  the  opposition,  of  foes.  By  this  arrangemeot, 
the  result  of  absolute  necessity  more  than  of  design 
on  the  part  of  the  churches  of  the  Redeemer,  but 
ordered  in  infinite  wisdom  by  the  blessed  God,  Qiris- 
tian  doctrine,  so  inimical  to  the  tastes  and  adverse  to 
the  established  superstitions  of  the  nations,  has  been 
silentiy  insinuated  into  most  unlikely  regions  and  as 
leaven,  promises  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  By  residing 
among  cruel  savages  and  effeminate  idolaters  till, 
by  their  blameless  lives  and  disinterested  efforts,  they 
have  conciliated  their  respect,  by  introducing  the  use- 
ful arts  of  cirilized  society,  or  imperceptibly  infusing 
the  spirit  of  Christian  truth  into  the  prevalent  Utera- 
ture,  the  solitary  teacher,  or  the  little  unsuspected 
band,  "  has  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  cast 
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tin  the  desert  a  high  way  for  our  God."     PlaoftJ 
y  now  be  entertained  and  executed  which,   if  at-  [ 
__.  ipted  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  enteq>rise,  would 
a    have  been  frustrated  by  unfriendly  authorities,  and 
have  postponed  the  dawn  of  that  day,  the  bright  raom- 
iiig  of  which  now  opens  so  enchantingly  all  around. 
"  My  thoughts  arc  not  as  your  thoughts ;  nor  my  ways 
an  your  ways,  saith  tlie  Lord."     But  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  a  bolder  and  more  resolute  assault.     The 
apprehensions  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth  are  allayed, 
the  base  and  interested  nature  of  the  opposition  of  J 
comipted  priesthoods  is  suspected  by  their  votaries.  [ 
The  peaceable  aud  useful  influence  of  missions  on  civil  I 
and  social  life  is  acknowledged.     A  spirit  of  inquiry  I 
has  been  awakened,  and  millions  upon  millions  are  J 
"  waiting  for  his  law."  The  appalling  exigencies  of  the  I 
heathen  have  been   rendered    most   affectingly   con- 
spicuous, by  the  startling  inadequacy  of  all  attempts  I 
which  liave  been  made  to  meet  them.     Lamps  have  j 
been  hghtcd  here  and  there,  which  serve  to  re\eal  the 
surrounding  gloom.      In  more  than  one  eastern  city 
there  is  but  a  single  miswonary  to  a  hundred  thousand 
]ieople,   and   in  some   instances   no  one   like-minded 
within  a  distance  of  a  himdred  uules ;  while  in  other 
parts,  where  labourers  are  more  numerous,  they  are  | 
altogether  unequal  to  the  duties  laid  upon  them  hy  I 
tlieir  very  successes.     "  Verily  the  fields  are  white  I 
unto  the   harvest."     The   ripening  com   invites   the  J 
sickle ;  it  bends  beneath  its  weight ;  it  waves  before  1 
the  breeze.     The  sky  is  lowering,  the  wind  moaning^ 
the  sir  chilling — the  season  will  soon  be  past,  and  the 
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opportunity  ended.  But  where  a  host  of  hands  should 
seize  the  spoil,  a  single  reaper  only  aj^iears  hei^  aal 
there,  breast  high,  mocked  by  the  seemkig  hopdes- 
ness  of  his  work,  and  dispirited  by  the  lonelioeaB  ctf  Ub 
position. 

^^  Where  are  the  youthful  Christians  prepared  to  oe- 
cupy  the  high  places  of  the  field  ?  Where  the  &tfae» 
ready  to  place  them  on  this  altar?  the  mothers  re^f 
to  give  them  up  ?  They  can  surrender  them  to  the 
contagion  of  idolatry,  of  vice,  of  traffic,  and  of  war. 
Men  of  science  cross  the  seas  to  mark  the  transit  oft 
planet,  and  to  record  the  appearance  of  the  stars ;  and 
shal'  sloth  enervate  the  Christian's  heart,  or  pusil* 
lanimity  paralyse  his  arm  ?  A  dying  world  anxiooslj 
waits  for  a  response  to  the  appeal,  '  whom  diall  we 
send,  and  who  wiU  go  for  us  ?  * ' "  Churches  of  the  liv- 
ing God  I  Families  of  the  £uthfid !  Seminaries  of  re- 
ligion and  learning !  Ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ! 
your  increased  sympathy  and  aid  are  affectionately, 
but  earnestly  implored,  t 

The  signs  of  the  times,  as  they  unfold  themselves 
around  us,  strengthen  the  obligations  and  minister  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  church.'  Philosophic  and 
theoretic  infidelity,  once  so  active  and  obtrusive,  bas 
exhausted  its  resources,  and  grown  ashamed  of  its 
sophistries,  so  that  those  energies  which  were  required 

*  Hamilton  s  Prize  Enay. 

f  In  the  world's  convention,  wbich  was  held  in  Londcm  aboat  tvo 
years  since,  one  of  the  speakers  stated  that  a  poor  black  man  of  Jamaios, 
who  wished  to  go  to  Africa  to  tell  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  on  beiDg 
told  that,  among  other  difficulties,  he  might  be  a  slave  again,  ivplwi, 
'*  If  I  have  been  a  slave  for  man,  I  can  be  a  slave  for  God.** 
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aefund  tlie  CbriEtian  faith  tigainst  learaed  and  subtle 
adversariea  at  bonic  are  now  ready  to  be  turned 
Bgoinst  aysteins  of  error  and  itlolatry  abroad.  Un- 
belief, driven  from  the  fortresses  it  had  thrown  around 
itself  from  the  pretensions  of  the  intellect,  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  cold  indifference  or  malignant  resistance 
of  the  heart — a  position  peculiar  to  none,  and  from 
which  men  of  every  clime  can  only  be  dislodged  by 
those  words  "  which  are  spirit  and  which  are  life." 
The  convulsive  throes  of  anti-christ ;  the  daring  but 
folile  attempts  which  are  making  to  effiice  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  and  to  rerive  the  worst 
errors  of  the  Papacy,  call  upon  the  churches  with  a 
voice  of  thunder  to  dlihise  through  all  lands  the  un- 
adulterated light  of  the  "glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,"  and  to  suppbint  the  flagrant  lies  of  the  man  of 
&in  by  the  bold  and  universal  promulgation  of  the 
*'  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Tbe  British  arms,  famous 
in  tbe  annalsof  military  prowess,  arc,  however  inequit- 
ably, extending  their  conquests  and  tlirowing  open  the 
way  to  multitudinous  and  inaccessible  tribes.  Dy- 
nasties, whose  date  carries  us  back  beyond  the  limits 
of  historic  story,  and  which  baffle  the  researches  of 
the  learned,  are  disclosing  tbeir  mysterious  secrets. 
Haughty  munarchs  and  imperious  priests,  on  whom 
bad  settled  the  silence  of  ages,  are  dreading  the  ap- 
proach of  truth,  the  overthrow  of  tbeir  foul  altars,  and 
the  invasion  of  their  gorgeous  temples.  The  decay  of 
trade  in  our  streets,  and  the  departure  of  commerce 
from  our  sborca,  with  a  gradually  exhausting  esche- 
Hgr,  will  speedily  com|)el   the  rulers  of  this  great 
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empire  to  admit  the  ships  of  all  iiatioDs  to  our  poti^ 
and  open  to  our  merchants  the  exchanges  of  the  warid. 
With  our  traffic  is  difiused  our  influence,  our  Uu^imge^ 
and  our  literature,  and  the  way  Ib  prepared  ftr  tib 
extension  of  our  reli^on.  Whilst  we  are  somiaaih 
ing  our  hosts  to  the  battle,  our  fellow  Cbristians  is 
the  new  world  are  equally  assiduous ;  and  fay  Ibar 
ccmfederacy  ¥dth  us  are  contributing  to  create  sodi  tf 
amount  of  evidence  in  &Your  of  Christian  miaanns  is 
cannot  fisdl  to  secure  for  them  the  homage  of  the  warid, 
and  to  render  most  difficult,  if  not  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, their  suppression  at  any  time  by  the  enemies 
of  liberty  and  religion.  With  such  tokens  glitteriiig 
all  around  us  and  with  the  providence  of  God  Am 
anticipating  us,  dare  we  pause  in  our  course  ? 

Nor  can  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be  allowed  to 
be  doubtful.  Mere  human  schemes,  however  wisely 
planned  and  vigorously  worked,  are  liable  to  be 
defeated.  They  hang  upon  contingencies  that  no 
forethought  can  prevent,  and  may  be  thrown  into 
confusion  by  casualties  incident  to  the  profounde^ 
purposes  of  finite  minds.  But  the  designs  of  the  sa- 
vants of  Christ,  moulded  according  to  the  directicKis 
of  his  word,  and  executed  in  humble  dependent  on 
his  grace,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  councils  of  the 
blessed  God,  and  run  parallel  with  his  thoughts  of  loTe 
and  mercy  towards  sinful  men.  They  enlist  on  their 
side  ihe  perfections  of  Him  whom  no  stratagems  can 
baffle  and  against  whom  no  combination  can  succeed 
Apparently  insuperable  obstacles  may  stand  in  the 
way  and  the  friends  of  missions  may  meet  with  pain- 
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rdiversiona  and  tempi)rary  dcl'eat,  but  why  do  tbc 
*'  Heathen  rage,  and  tlie  people  imagine  a  vaJn  thing  ? 
He  that  sitteth  in  the  Heavens  ehall  laugh  ;  the  Lord 
tiliall  have  thcin  in  derision."  "  His  council  must 
stajid.  and  ho  will  do  all  his  pleasure." 

It  were  folly  to  attempt  to  define  the  distinct  stage 
at  which  Jehovah  has  arriveil  in  his  career  of  mercy 
and  of  love,  and  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  assign 
till!  date  at  which  his  beneficent  purposes  shall  be  ful- 
filled. '*  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing." 
We  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  church,  but 
the  clironology  of  the  great  work  of  redemption  is  not 
revealed  to  us.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  compare 
the  page  of  prophecy  with  transpiring  events,  without 
a  glow  of  expectation  aud  hope.  The  Mahomedan 
imposture,  by  which  tlie  nations  have  been  so  long  en- 
slaved, is  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  its  crimes. 
Forma  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  based  on  usur]wtioii, 
and  nurtured  by  popular  ignorance,  are  gradually 
declining  tliroughout  Europe,  The  oracles  of  trutli 
have  been  translated  into  the  most  dissonant,  as  well 
as  the  more  elegant  languages  of  the  earth.  Enlarged 
&plieres  of  usefulness  summon  ttie  faithful  to  renewed 
activity  and  zeal.  Almighty  God,  as  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  world,  is  advancing  with  unwonted 
rapidity  on  his  majestic  way,  and  as  he  proceeds  "  every 
valley  is  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  is  made 
low."  His  exalted  Son  surveys,  with  divine  ti'anquil- 
lity,  the  turbulent  elements  as  they  roll  beneath  hia 
,lb6t,  and  looks  with  high  approbation  on  the  exertions 
^^Us  servants,  whilst  he  already  hears,  with  sublime 
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delight,  the  distant  sound  of  a  great  mnltatode  "as 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  vmce  <tf  mi^ 
thunderings,  saying,  Alleluia !  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent reigneth  I"  Where  is  the  Christiaii  who  would 
not  accelerate  his  triumphs? 
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PLAN  or  A  COLLEGE  IN  JAMAICA. 


II  cannot  fail  to  have  been  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to 
e  liberal  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  that 
colon}r,  in  all  respects  so  important  aa  that  of  Jamaica, 
anould  have  been  so  long  destitute  of  an  inatitution  for  the 
instruction  of  its  ifouth  in  the  learned  languages,  and  in  the 
various  departments  of  science. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  deficiency,  all  persons  who 
have  resolved  to  imrticiiiate  the  benelits  of  8  liberal  edu- 
cation ibemselves,  or  have  deaired  this  privilege  for  their 
faraiUes,  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  universities  or 
higher  schools  of  Europe  or  America, — a  necessity  which 
has  occasioned  many  painful  sacrifices  to  the  wealthy, 
and  been  a  source  of  no  small  disadvantage  to  society  at 
large. 

The  College  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  has  been  for 
years  in  operation,  and  has  already  secured  the  most  im- 
portant results  fo  the  middling  and  higher  classes  of 
British  India.  Similar  institutions  are  in  existence  in 
Borbadoes,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada ;  and  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  a  university,  on  a  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive scale,  have  been  for  some  time  before  the 
public  for  ihe  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Gooi'  Hope,  And 
shall  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  be  any  longer  debarred 
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the  inestimable  privilege  which  such  an  estmbUahmo: 
would  afford,  and  continue  subject  to  the  reproach  of  midi 
deficiency  when  every  means  for  its  supply  la  within  tier 
power, — when,  indeed,  scarcely  anything  is  required  but 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  energy  ?  If  at  any  one  peziod, 
more  than  another,  in  the  history  of  Jamaica,  there  ex- 
isted a  real  necessity  for  such  an  institatioii,— and  if  it 
any  time  pre-eminent  facilities  were  afforded  for  its  esu- 
blishment, — ^it  must  surely  be  the  present.  Apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  proprietors  and  other  influentiil 
individuals  are  less  capable  than  formerly  of  sustaining 
the  heavy  pecuniary  expenses  which  a  European  educt- 
tion  involves;  and  if  this  inability  is  experienced  by 
many  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  it  most  be  obvioe 
that  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  in  its  most  eon- 
prehensive  sense,  must  be  entirely  beyond  the  readi  of 
the  intermediate  portion  of  the  community,  now  rapidlj 
increasing  in  number  and  respectability. 

From  such  considerations,  and  from  many  others  of 
equal  importance  that  could  be  urged,  the  immedoie 
establishment  of  a  College  in  Jamaica,  on  principles 
which  will  enable  respectable  youth  of  all  colours  to  reip 
the  advantages  which  the  most  comprehensive  system  of 
education  can  confer,  must  appear  to  every  intelligent  in- 
dividual, interested  in  the  real  welfare  of  the  country,  a 
most  important  desideratum. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  Plan  would  necessarily  requLt 
the  possession  of  considerable  funds,  and  would  entail 
difficulties,  in  other  respects,  of  no  ordinary  magnitade. 
It  is  presumed,  however,  from  a  deliberate  view  of  all  tfaf 
circumstances,  that  if  anything  like  that  general  sympathy 
is  awakened  to  the  object  upon  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
calculate,  every  apparent  obstacle  would  quickly  disappear, 
and  such  success  ensured  as  the  most  sanguine  mind  could 
anticipate. 

Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  writer 
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Tnkea  Igbtc  to  Bubinit  W  the  liberal  and  enlightened  public 
la'  following  Prospectus  of  an  Institution,  which  is  de- 
- ;  L^neJ,  in  accordance  with  the  views  already  expressed,  not 
uuly  to  secure  to  the  students  the  best  education  in  all  the 
highest  branchea  of  literature  and  science,  for  which  there 
might  be  any  demand,  and  to  communicate  to  them  such  a 
course  of  instruction  aa  would  enable  them  to  appear  in 
the  learned  professions,  but  one  in  the  proceedings  and 
discipline  of  which,  also,  religious  and  political  party  dis- 
tinctions would  be  unknown, — where,  regarding  human 
beings  as  free  agents,  liberty  ofacunscience  as  the  right  of 
man,  and  literature  as  a  common  blessing, — good  scholar- 
ship, good  morals,  virtuous  habits,  industry,  and  talent 
would  constitute  the  only  basis  of  distinction. 

Should  the  Plan  in  general  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  public,  it  Is  desirable  thnt  such  individuals  as  are 
pspecially  interested  in  the  object  would  signify  that  inte- 
rest by  communicating  with  the  writer,"  with  a  view  to  the 
formniioii  of  a  Committee,  who  would  mature  the  i'lan, 
and  begin  to  carry  it  into  execution  by  the  immediate 
appointment  of  agcTits  authorised  to  collect  and  receive 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  not  be  uimecessary  to  remark,  in  concluding 
this  Address,  that  the  important  object  here  advocated  has 
already  engaged  the  attention  of  several  gentlemen  of  in- 
fluence and  respectability  in  Jamaica,  who  would  cordially 
unite  with  others  in  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to 
insure  the  immediate  execution  of  the  design. 


I.  Pro 

In  the  incipient  operations,  when  only  a  limited 

mcntary  course  \a  contemplated,  probably  two  or 

Professors  would  be  sufficient,  as,  with  reference  to 

of  the  subjects  proposed,  a  statement  of  tlieir  scope 

■  AUdreucd  No.  6,  Fen  Court,  Feuchuich  StieH,  trndoti. 
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fundamental  principles,  in  the  form  of  an  occtnonal  lec- 
ture, might  suffice. 

1.  For  Languages — Latin,   Greek,  and  Hehieir,*--to 

which  French  and  Spanish  should  be  added,  as  et- 

sential. 

2.  For  Logic  and  Philosophy — ^including  the  Fhiksopiij 

of  the  Human  Mind,  Moral  Philoaophy,  and  Ni- 
tical — ^the  latter  of  which  involyes  the  pnneqdes  of 
political  economy  and  jurisprudence. 

3.  For  Botanyy  Chemistryy  and  Naturai  History. 

The  course  of  Politic|}  Economy  might  be  confined  to 
the  reading  of  a  simple  elementary  volume. 

For  the  study  of  Natural  History  the  proximity  of  t 
museum  would  offer  great  advantages.  An  occaikmsl 
visit  to  such  a  collection  would  form  an  excellent  com- 
ment on  whatever  outline  of  animated  nkture  might  be  pot 
into  the  hands  of  the  junior  classes. 

A  few  lectures,  also,  on  the  useful  arts,  engineering,  tod 
manufactures,  might  perhaps  satisfy  all  the  requisites  of 
the  occasion.  Should  drawing  be  thought  a  desideratom, 
it  should  be  taught  by  a  master,  and,  together  with  tuitioa 
in  .he  modem  languages,  be  paid  for  as  an  extra ;  hut  d» 
principles  of  perspective  should  be  included  in  the  course 
of  geometry.  The  'ectures  might  be  delivered  bj  the 
different  Professors  by  an  arrangement  among  themselves, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  superior  power,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  of  the  continental  universities. 

II.  Salaries  of  the  Professors: — 

Funds  for  this  purpose  io  be  .-aised,  as  well  as  for  ih« 
current  expenses  of  the  establishment  ir  general, — 

1.  Partly  from  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  public. 

2.  Partly  by  a  charge  of  50/.  each  per  annum,  more  o: 

less,  to  regular  students ;  and, 

3.  Partly  by  fees  Tor  the  delivery  of  lectures. 

*  Thif  desirable  from  local  consklcratioiia. 
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III.    QDALIl-lCATIONa  OF  THK   PROFESSORS:— 

1.  They  should  he  men  of  an  orthodox  creed,  of  high 

I         moral  character,  and  of  liberal  aentimenta. 
9,  Persona  of  first  rate  qualifications  in  their  respective 
departments. 
B.  Individuals  who  would  have  no  other  employment; 
L  Who  would  endeavour  to  improve  theraselvea,  from 
L      year  to  year,  in  the  knowledge  of  what  belonged  to 
m     their  department. 
I: 


KXiBNCTtI  OF  THE  SrSSION  : 

\  The  session  to  commence  in  the  month  of  ,  and 

conclude  in  the  month  of 
L  Ten  days'  relaxation  at  Christmas,  and  a  month  at 

5.  The  length  of  the  whole  course  of  studies  to  he  three 


,  All  young  men  to  be  admitted  who  might  he  of  good 
loral  character,  and  who  desire  improvement  in 
seful  knowledge. 

.  No  impediment  should  arise  from  complexion,  or 
from  difference  of  religious  denomination. 

L  Such  an  institution  would  offer  peculiar  advantages 
to  young  men  designed  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
previously  to  their  entering  on  a  course  of  theolo- 
gical study. 
It  might  also  be  found  highly  beneficial  to  theologi- 
cal studenta,  after  having  finished  their  course, 
either  under  a  private  tutor  or  in  a  public  iheologi- 
cal  seminary.  Such  individuals  might  wish  to 
spend  a  year  at  the  college  previously  to  their  be- 
coming candidates  for  the  pastoral  office.  Similar 
advantages  would  be  afforded  by  it  to  young  men 
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preparing  for  the  superintendence  of  normal  schools. 
Persons  of  pnidence  and  piety,  with  such  prospects, 
would  prove  a  peculiar  acquisition  to  the  college, 
as  examples  of  good  conduct  and  of  diligence  in 
study.  They  would  moreover,  by  their  inspection, 
influence,  and  lessons,  materially  asnat  the  juniors 
in  their  literary  pursuits. 
5.  Gentlemen  of  leisure  might  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  such  an  institution,  respectable  young  men  in 
public  offices,  and  in  professional  and  commercial 
establishments.  Such  individiuds  might  occasion- 
ally attend  courses  of  lectures,  &c.  To  young 
men,  before  immediately  entering  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  active  life  in  any  respectable  situation,  the 
benefits  which  the  college  would  confer  would  be 
incalculable. 

VI.  Mode  of  Instruction  : — 

1.  The  University  of  Glasgow,  it  is  conceived,  forms 

the  best  model  of  any  public  institution  in  Europe 
in  this  respect,  as  combining — 1st,  Public  lectures 
by  the  professors ;  2nd,  Careful  examination  of  the 
students  on  those  lectures;  and,  3rd,  Frequent 
themes  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  those  lectures. 

2.  The  professors  should  not  be  bound  by  any  statutes, 

or  otherwise,  to  follow  any  particular  or  precise 
mode  of  communicating  their  instructions,  but 
should  be  expected  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the 
spirit  of  the  existing  age,  and  with  the  aid  of  what- 
ever improvements  the  advanced  state  of  society 
has  discovered. 


PLACE  AND  ACCOMMODATION. 

to  Place  : — 
I  cool  and  aiLlubrious  dtuation  would  be  of  the  tiret  im- 
porUnce  for  the  seat  of  the  college,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  able  profeasors  from  Europe,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  health  of  the  atujents.  It  should  be 
retired,  as  a  safegimrd  Bgainst  the  formation  of  dis- 
reputable connections,  its  well  as  lo  prevent  as  much 
AS  possible  abstntclion  from  study.  It  should  be., 
moreover,  of  easy  access,  possessing  the  advanlages 
of  a  carriage -road ;  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town, 
yet  sufficiently  within  the  reach  of  the  respecUble 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  at  large,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  two  or  more  places  of  religious  worship  of 
different  denominatiotis. 

VIII.  Accommodations;— 

It  would  be  desirable,  until  at  least  the  college  be  esta- 

^K  biished,  to  imrchase  or  rent  an  eligible  bouse  for 

^^K  the  purpose,  but  should  no  suitable  premises  oifer, 

^^B  necessary  buildings  of  an  economical  description 

^^K  might  be  erected.     Funds  for  the  purchase  or  rent 

^^K  of  premises,  or  for  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 

^^1  in^i,  could  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription ;  or, 

^^H  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  University  (now  Uni- 

^^K  versiCy  College),  by  a  sale  of  shares,  as  a  committee 

^^K  or  a  board  of  directors  might  determine. 

".  I 


■A. 

i 


Discipline  and  Government: — 
1.  It  should  be  liberal. 

It  should  be  strictly  observed. 

It  should  consider  good  moral  conduct  as  absolutely 
necessary, 

y  i 
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4.  It  should  render  the  college  incompatible  with  ti« 

abode  of  individuals  in  it  whose  habits  were  not 
industrious. 

5.  It  should  aim  to  render  the  students  useful  and  oni- 

mental  members  of  civil  society,  and  should  sko 
regard  them  as  immortal  beings  preparing  kt  • 
higher  destination. 

Whenever  the  institution  might  arrive  at  a  state  of  ms- 
turity,  and  the  professors  considered  it  advantageous  to 
confer  literary  honours  on  such  students  as  might  distis- 
guish  themselves,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  viewing  t^ 
college  in  all  its  important  bearings  on  the  surrounding 
islands  and  continent  (not  omitting  Africa),  but  more  es- 
pecially as  designed  for  the  learned  education  of  the  inhi- 
bitants  of  a  colony  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  generdlj 
deprived  of  all  other  means  of  obtaining  literary  distine- 
tion,  the  free  and  liberal  Government  of  Great  Britain,  so 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  all  such  institutioDs. 
would  willingly  facilitate  its  importance  and  usefulness, 
by  granting  a  charter  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  succession  of  young  persons  for 
the  study  of  the  highest  branches  of  learning  at  the  college, 
as  well  as  to  secure  other  important  advantages,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  connect  with  the  Jamaica  Institution,  as  &l 
the  London  University,  and  other  colleges  on  the  contiDect 
of  Europe,  a  seminary  of  elementary  instruction,  of  which 
the  following  extract  from  the  *  Journal  de  Geneve,'  re- 
published in  the  *  Bibliotheque  Universelle  *  of  Professor 
Pictet,  in  1817,  will  furnish  a  simple  and  interesting  ex- 
ample : — 

"  Upwards  of  200  years  ago,  two  illustrious  reformws 
conceived  the  plan  of  founding  at  Geneva  a  public  school 
to  prepare  young  people  for  the  higher  parts  of  learning. 
This  school,  which  from  that  time  has  always  subsisted 
amongst  us,  bears  the  name  of  college,  and  is  divided  into 
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nine  clasaei,  in  each  of  vhich  beginning  at  the  ninth,  the 
scholars  leam  succeasively  to  read  and  write,  and  after- 
wards from  the  seventh  to  tlie  first,"  orthography,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  .  .  .  Tlie  leasona  are  given  in  each  by  a 
particular  master,  named  the  regent  of  the  claaa,  and  who 
is  chosen  in  open  competition  by  the  academy,  under  the 
special  superintendence  of  which  the  whole  college  is 
placed.  Each  regent  gives  in  his  cIsbs  from  five  to  six 
hours*  lessons  a  day.  ...  I  will  add  that  all  the  classes 
of  the  college  ere  held  in  the  sauie  building,  but  separate 
from  one  another ;  that  they  have  all  thu  same  hours ;  that 
the  regents  and  the  scholars  are  constantly  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  inspector  chosen  by  tlie  academy,  under 
the  name  of  Principal,  who  lives  in  rooms  above;  that  once 
a  year  there  are  distributed  publicly,  and  with  great  so- 
lemnity, the  prizes  they  are  supposed  to  have  merited;  and 
that  at  last,  on  passing  out  from  the  first  class,  they  are 
admitted  as  students  into  the  auditories,  when  the  profes- 
sors, who  compose  our  academy,  give  regular  lectures,  on 
which  the  students  are  required  to  undergo  an  annual  pub- 
lic examination."  Thus  "  the  greater  number  of  our  young 
boys,  whatever  their  after  destination  may  be,  receive  their 
education  at  the  college,  and  seldom  leave  it  without  having 
acquired  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek." 
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NOTE 
Connected  mth  the  Chapter  on  Agriculture^  p.  94. 

The  following  Extract  from  *^  Chambers'  Edinburgh 
Journal"  for  July  of  the  present  year,  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  Jamaica  agriculturists,  as  also  of  those  in 
tropical  climates  in  general : — 

^'  In  November  last  a  notice  of  a  new  African  grain  was 
read  before  the  Linnsean  Society  of  London  by  R.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  senior  assistant-surgeon  to  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

"  According  to  Mr.  Clarke  this  grain,  which  is  called 
'  fundi,'  or  *  fundungi,'  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kissy  village,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  by 
industrious  individuals  of  the  Soosoo,  Foulah,  and  other 
tribes,  by  whom  it  is  highly  prized. 

"  The  fundi  is  a  slender  grass  with  digitate  spikes,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches.  The  ear 
consists  of  two  conjugate  spikes,  the  grain  being  arranged 
on  the  outer  edge  of  either  spike,  and  alternated ;  the  grain 
is  attached  by  a  short  peduncle  to  the  husk,  from  which  it 
is  easily  separated. 

"  The  grain,  which  is  cordiform  (or  heart>^haped)  and 
about  the  size  of  mignonette  seed,  is  covered  by  a  thin 
fawn-coloured  membrane ;  and  when  freed  from  this  mem- 
brane is  whitish  and  semi-transparent  It  is  highly  glu- 
tinous, and  has  a  delicate  flavour,  between  that  of  rice  and 
kiln-dried  oats. 

"  Its  mode  of  culture  is  extremely  simple.  It  delights 
in  light  soils,  and  requires  no  manure,  and  is  very  prolific 
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It  is  eaten  both  by  Europeans  and  natives,  and  ia  highly 
valued  as  an  article  of  food.  Mr.  Clarke  ia  of  opinion 
that  could  it  be  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  it  would 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  as  it  would 
prove  a  highl^r  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  light  fari- 
naceous articles  of  food  now  in  use  among  the  delicate  and 
convalescent.  From  llie  specimen  furnished  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  fundi  grain  appears  to  be  quite  as  delicate  as 
arrovr-root,  while  it  possesses  a  more  agreeable  flavour 
than  sago,  potuto-starcb,  and  other  similar  preparations." — 
1843,  p.  207. 
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